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ABSTRACT 


The Country-born often known as "English speaking 
half-breeds", were the second largest community in the Red 
River Settlement before Confederation in 1870. Of mixed 
Indian and British ancestry they traced their Origin to the 
posts of the Hudson's Bay Company. The century and a half of 
experience in the fur trade that followed the voyage of the 
Nonsuch gave rise to a cultural tradition that incorporated 
ways of the old and new worlds. After 1820 this tradition 
accompanied the Country-born to Red River where, subjected 
to new influences, it flourished in the way of life of a 
relatively sedentary community among a mosaic of communities 
which reflected different ways. The years from 1820 to 
1850 marked a period of cultural adjustment for the Country- 
born and determined the role that their community would play 
in the development of the Settlement at the fork of the Red 
and Assiniboine rivers. | 

During the foundation years, from 1820 to 1826, 
the fundamental issue facing the different communities was 
the nature of the relationship between the fur trade and the 
Settlement. For business and philanthropic reasons the Hud- 
son's Bay Company fostered the development of settled commu- 
nities in Red River. The appearance of illicit fur traders, 
however, placed their policy in jeopardy. It took all of 
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1V 
Governor George Simpson's administrative abititvate establish 
a détente among the interested Pabtiesrenitewascin thislsame 
period that Anglican missionaries established a mission among 
the Country-born and experimented with various techniques of 
persuasion. 

The Hudson's Bay Company and the Anglican mission 
were the agents of British civilization that made the greatest 
impact upon the Country-born. This was most apparent in the 
years from) 1827 to 1834, In their respective spheres of 
influence the Company and the mission encouraged behavior 
derived from British example. The Fesponse Of the Country— 
born varied. In many areas they mirrored British practises. 
Yet in other areas practises Criginating inthe trading post 
Survived. In brief the Country-born maintained practises 
from the trading post that had proved rewarding. They 
accepted new ways in areas in which they felt their former 
way of life had been deficient. As a result their community 
constituted the largest bastion of support for local institu- 
ElOnSscderaved from British practises, 

Members of the Country-born community enjoyed close 
relations with persons belonging to other communities in Red 
River. Many were intimate with the Métis. Others had a 
Similar relationship with the Indian villagers at St. Peters. 
Still others were in close association with the Kildonan 
Scots. Individuals with contacts outside their community 


served as cultural bridges. They explained one to the other. 
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The. fact that most of these "cultural bridges" came from the 
Country-born gave this community an essential role to play 
in the development of the Settlement as a whole. They were 
the amalgam that made the Red River experience possible. The 
behavior of the Country-born during the troubled years from 


1835 to 1850 confirms this assessment. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Historians of the part of the Canadian West known as 
Rupert's Land before Confederation, when not attracted to 
the many facets of the fur trade, have tended to direct their 
attention to the Red River Settlement. The dramatic events 
surrounding its origin and the role it played in determining 
the course of events that witnessed the realization of a 
second transcontinental nation in North America have been 
extensively examined. In terms of the Settlement's develop- 
ment in the half century preceding Confederation, academic 
curiosity has been aroused by the existence over 1000 miles 
from the edge of the advancing frontier of European settle- 
ment in North America of an ostensibly “civilized community" 
composed predominantly of individuals of mixed Indian and 
European ancestry. In attempting to understand the cultural 
development of Red River, historians have emphasized institu- 
tional structures, practises and values originating in Great 
Britain and in eastern Canada. Factors deriving from the 
history and geography of Rupert's Land have by no means been 
ignored but they have not received equa l@attentionn. lus 
a Major contention of this thesis that they deserve closer 
scholarly examination. For it was in and around the trading 
posts of the various companies, in the closing decades of 


the eighteenth century, that the circumstances of geography 
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and history combined to provide the Opportunity for the 
appearance and development of mixed-blood peoples in not 
Onesout two cultural traditions, 

In view of the distinctions made in this study 
between the two mixed-blood peoples in Red River, the Métis 
and the Country-born, it is necessary to Clarify the meaning 
of these terms. In the one definitive work dealing with 
the mixed-bloods, Marcel Giraud's Le Métis Canadien, the term 
Métis is synonymous with "mixed-blood." When Giraud wished 
to differentiate between the mixed-bloods of the two cultural 
traditions in Rupert's Land, and the context of his writing 
did not make the distinction clear, he used the adjective 
"6cossais". "Scots" is not satisfactory on two counts. 
First, in view of the various regions of Great Britain from 
which servants and officers originated, England, Wales, Ire- 
land, the Orkney Islands and the Highlands and Lowlands of 
Scotland, in an age when such differences in region of origin 
were Significant to those involved, and in view of the fact 
that a majority of the servants and a substantial number of 
the officers were Orkneymen and not Scots, the term métis 
6écossais is scarcely accurate. Secondly the term could sug- 
gest that the mixed-bloods originating in and around the 
posts of the Hudson's Bay Company were a variant from the 
"parent" métis culture rather than a product of a tradition 
with its own separate origin and development. While there 
were many Similarities between the two traditions and much 


contact between the mixed-bloods of each tradition in some 
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areas, it is a fundamental contention of this study that, in 
at least one region, the Red River Settlement, the two 
traditions continued their separate development after 1821. 

Giraud's use of the term métis is followed in 
Western Canada today where one encounters the French pronun- 
ciation as well as the anglicized "Meetis." Individuals 
recognizing their Indian and European ancestry often term 
themselves "Métis." In rejecting the traditional English 
equivalent, "Halfbreed," they reflect, in part, the pejora- 
tive sense of the term, real or imagined, in the past and 
today. This current usage underlines the problem in termi- 
nology for the historian of Red River. 

Among the English language historians who have given 
some attention to the Red River Settlement there has been a 
tendency to use the term Métis in a more restricted sense. 
Although one can find examples of the term used in a sense 
closely equivalent to “mixed-blood," the trend has been to 
limit it to those mixed-bloods associated with the "French" 
tradition in the fur trade, the Roman Catholic missionaries 
and a way of life centering upon the buffalo hunt. This 
usage is followed in this study. For those mixed-bloods 
associated with the "Bay" tradition, historians have often 
used the term "Halfbreed." Again instances emerge where 
the term has signified "mixed-blood" and thus has included 
BNeeMGtis. sWith thas; dual usage historians reflect the 


ambiguity of the word found in English language documents 





emanating from this era. In these documents, of which the 
vast majority were written by the British-born for the informa- 
tion and enjoyment of readers of similar origin, "Halfbreed" 
could signify either one or both of the mixed-blood commu- 
nities. In the same documents one can detect both a pejora- 
tive and a descriptive use of the word. In a few documents 
Originating from mixed-bloods the term is used area uen tiled 
In one instance a variation, “half-an Englishman", was written 
in a strikingly belligerent and defensive manner. * In other 
instances the euphemism "countrymen" sufficed. > 

The term "Country-born" offers a solution to this 
problem in terminology. Originating among the British-born 
residents of Red River, possibly as a polite affectation, 
the term is not entirely satisfactory as its use suggests 
social class connotations. * Apparently the term had 

asec P.A.M. Red River Settlement (hereafter R.R.S.), 
Red River Correspondence, 1845-47 (hereafter R.R.C.), James 
sarnciair et. al., to A. Christie, August 29, 1845. 

“church Missionary Society, North West American 
Missions (hereafter, C.M.S.A.), Incoming Correspondence 
(hereafter, I.C.), Joseph Cook to the Lay Secretary, 

July 29, 1846. 

Senblic Archives’ of Ganada=(hereatter, oP. AG) 

MeG. 19, BGP Vols "Lr, Thomas) Gook sto Rev. Sdohn) Smvehigs c, 
Beards yy 30, *1 853. 

4 Sea Hee, oe Loy, CeEScimony OL Rev. David 

Anderson the Anglican Bishop of Rupert's Land, before the 


Parliamentary Select Committee on the Hudson's Bay Company, 
June 4, 1857. 
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5 
particular reference to the mixed-blood children of British- 
born officers. Nevertheless, as the term defines a community 
distinct from the Métis, as it would have been recognized 
and understood by the community it designated, and as the 
term avoids the confusion in meaning and the pejorative sense 
associated with "Halfbreed", "“Country-born" appears to be 
adequate to describe the second mixed-blood community in Red 
River. "Country-born," in Short, signifies the English- 
Speaking mixed bloods of the Red River Settlement. 

The more prominent tradition among the mixed-blood 
peoples of Rupert's Land, encompassing by far the greater num- 
ber of individuals, originated in the region of the Great 
Lakes \during, the :Rrench regime. From Detroit to Chegouamigon 
the fur trade flourished in the century following the destruc- 
tion of Huronia by the Iroquois. [In rae fur trade, a world 
of shifting politico-commercial alliances, the, participants, 
Indian and European, found themselves inexorably linked in 
mutual interdependence. In time, around the Major trading 
posts, a peculiar way of life emerged. > It owed as much to 


Indian tradition as to the French heritage. ° Its essential 





Sep a Marcel Giraud, Le Métis Canadien (Paris, 1945) 
TpousLeme yPartLe,, Ghapiitne wd ee Hover Meridor ada." sfomean 
examination of the origins of the Métis in what can be termed 
the "French tradition" in the fur trade. 

Dey I. Quimby, Indian Culture and European Trade 
Goods (Madison, 1966), gives a thorough examination of the 
impact of the fur trade on the Indians in the region of the 
Great Lakes. Harold Hickerson, The Chippewa and Their Neigh- 
bours: A Study in Ethnohistory (Toronto, L970 )Mprovides an 
excellent history of the Ojibway in this Period, particularly 
to the south of Lake Superior. 
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elements were carried over the hes ohtrof dand) into Rupert's 
Land, first by French traders and later by the "pedlars" who 
Succeeded to the control of the Montreal-based trade follow- 
ing the conquest of New France. The "French tradition" 
continued to flourish in and around their posts. ’ A signa i— 
cant and dramatic development was the appearancetorf roving 
bands of French Canadian "freemen" who, >with their Indian and 
mixed-blood wives and children, hunted the buffalo on the 
plains bordering the North Saskatchewan, Assiniboine and Red 
Rivers. Living somewhat apart from the company employees in 
Chnestradings\ postssandi from neighbouring bands of Indians, 
they were, nevertheless, conscious of their dual heritage. 
They were the Métis. ® Siding with the North West Company in 
its struggle with the Hudson's Bay Company, the Métis 
emerged from the closing decades of the competition with the 
concept of themselves as the "New Nation." They saw them- 
Selves not only as a distinct cultural entityaan aRupert ss 
Land but, by virtue of their origins, as its paramount 
community. ? They stood distinct from the Country-born who 
expressed the other fur trade tradition in Rupert's Land. 
This second tradition originated in the posts of the 


Hudson's Bay Company at the "bottom of the Bay" and along 





ae J. Eccles, The Canadian Frontier, 1534-1760 
(Toronto;,51969)); "Epilogue," most succinctly describes the 
Survival of the French experience in the fur trade. 
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its western shores. With many similarities to the way of 

life that evolved around the French posts in the Great Lakes 
region, the Bay tradition with its own set of circumstances 
and sequence of experience remained distinct. 7° Before the 
Hudson's Bay Company's penetration of the interior in fOLce, 
in the last quarter of the eighteenth Cencury sy ero fount ry 
born, with a few notable exceptions, appear to have been 
culturally indistinguishable from the "home-guard" Indians. 
iheeseenselikely*that the @latter “term arose, in part, aS a 
cognomen for mixed-bloods about the Company's posts. Con- 
scious of the opposition of the directors to ‘whering an 
their posta;ot the writers of the various post journals “appear 
to have avoided any direct reference to the mixed-blood 
children of officers and servants. The use of the term "home- 
guard" was justified in the cultural sense as such individuals 
fuliviled the *traditronal’Yrote Gf °thé *Indran trapper and, at 
the same time, performed necessary services that were 

derived from the Indian way. As hunters and guides the 
"home-guard" Indians were essential to the Company's trade. 

In these capacities they were more closely associated with 

the trading post and more dependent upon it than bands ay ing 


at a greater distance. With the Company's move inland to 





Deis) Troisieéme Partie, Chapitre II, “Le Foyer 
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the regions of the Red and Saskatchewan Rivers, the Country- 
born emerged as distinct from the "home-guard" Indians. 

They became a recognized component of the trading post 
establishment. 

The Hudson's Bay Company's expansion into the inte- 
rior strained its manpower resources to the limit, both in 
terms of ahreere and in terms of knowledgable officers and 
servants who were capable of carrying on the trade in the 
interior. While the phrase, "the sleep by the frozen sea" is 
a questionable description of the Company's activities during 
its first hundred years in Rupert's Wandin hepdoes contain a 
kernel of truth when one examines the difficulties encoun- 
tered in moving into the interior. The techniques of the fur 
trade in terms of direct relations with the Indians had been 
Mastered. Problems encountered inland in this area proved 
soluble. What the Company had not developed was a body of 
European officers and servants capable of providing the 
necessary provisioning and transportation services.*? Lnaetne 
face of increasing competition from the Montreal-based 
traders this problem assumed considerable urgency. It was 
at this point that names appear on the "Lists of Servants" 


that have their parish of origin noted as "Hudson's Bay." 14 
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It would appear that the Company had turned to the mixed- 
blood sons of officers and servants to fill their labor 
requirements. Indians had proved inadequate as servants. 
They retained an independence of action that could prove disas- 
trouss tol tehesrconductiio£ tthe trade, ?? Though the Country-born 
sons of officers and servants occasionally proved difficult 
to handle, their economic dependence on the trading post and 
their social ties with its residents appear to have made them 
more amenable to the ways of command that existed in the 
Company's service. 

The factors that brought the Country-born into the 
Company's service in increasing numbers were accentuated with 
the outbreak of war between Great Britain and France. The 
demand of the Royal Navy for sailors and the attractions of 
privateering cut heavily into the Company's traditional 
source of labor in the Orkney Islands. ~° With the introduc- 
tion of the York boat on the inland waterways the Orcadians 
had proved invaluable. More tractable than the Scots or 
Irish and apparently more capable of enduring the privations 
of life in Rupert's Land, they had become essential to the 


Company's successful conduct of the trades 12 As the Company 





eae Richard Glover, “introduction”, in Bek. Rich, 


(ed.), Cumberland and Hudson House Journals) e1775=820dLondon, 
Lol) bes CeCe r Las wm Lys 


16 24 E. Rich, The History of the Hudson's Bay 


companyae L6/70=1 870s (bondon, §1959)ssll,1150,6269. 
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10 
encountered increasing difficulty in finding adequate recruits 
among the Orkney Islanders they turned to the Country—-born 
sons of officers and servants. By 1800 the "Lists of Servants" 
indicate that a significant number of Country-born were asso- 
clated with the trading post as employees and not Simply as 
"home-guard" tadtenem THUS Va social element distinct from 
the European and the Indian emerged in and around the posts 
of the Company. Yet through ties of friendship and kinship 
they remained linked to both worlds. 

The association of numberous mixed-bloods with the 
trading posts of the Company as servants is in contrast to 
the Métis, who living as "freemen" remained apart from the 
posts of the Montreal traders. This highlights the differ- 
ences between the two cultural traditions. +? These differ- 
ences survived the demise of the North West Company and the 
monopolistic control the Hudson's Bay Company enjoyed after 
1821. The French experience in the fur trade survived in 
part in the way of life of the Métis. The Bay tradition as 
it existed previous to the signing of the deed poll in 1821 
endured among the Country-born who had been associated with 
the Hudson's Bay Company. Both traditions emerged in Red 
River and continued their separate but related development 


until the flow of settlement from Canada after Confederation 
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inundated the plains region of Rupert's Land. 

With the end of the competition in the fur trade in 
1821, the reconstituted Hudson's Bay Company found that it 
was able to pare its manpower requirements significantly.*° 
Many officers and servants with’ mixed-blood families chose to 
retire to the Red River Settlement. In the Company's view the 
Settlement not only offered a haven for retired officers and 
servants with their families but it could prove to be a less 
costly means of dealing with the "hangers-on" about the Com- 
pany's establishments. “1 Thus Country-born families without 
a British-born head were encouraged to migrate to Red River. 
If they were unwilling or unable to function as Indian trappers 
there was no room for them in or around the trading posts,. 17 
a period of monopolistic control and efficient business prac- 
tises. The Métis who had been associated with the posts of the 
North West Company found themselves in similar circumstances. 
Thus the mixed-bloods of both cultural traditions were to meet 
tne Red River. 

The establishment of the Red River Settlement by 
Lord Selkirk in 1811, and the end of the competition in the 
fur trade a decade later, ney in a new era for the mixed- 
blood peoples of Rupert's Land. With the active encourage- 
ment of the Company, mixed-bloods of both traditions migrated 


to Red River to settle amidst the remnants Of Lord Selki nes 
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12 
colonization efforts. As the migration continued the mixed- 
bloods soon outnumbered the few hundred Highland Scots 
crofters, the discharged soldiers of the Meuron regiment 
and the Swiss townspeople who had preceded them. 77 The Métis, 
influenced by the Roman Catholic priests from Lower Canada 
who established the mission of St. Boniface on the east bank 
of the Red River opposite the point where the Assiniboine 
flows into it from the west, squatted on river lots to the 
south and west of the mission. Their kindred, who looked to 
the Bay tradition and came under the auspices of the Anglican 
missionaries, settled to the north of the confluence of the 
Red and Assiniboine Rivers, down the Red River. By the mid- 
dle of the nineteenth century the mixed-bloods in Red River 
constituted over four-fifths of a population that numbered 
Se eine persons. “> They responded to the challenge of circum- 
stances and events to develop communities different in nature 
from each other and from the other communities in the mosaic 
that was Red River. 

Of the two mixed-blood communities in Red River, the 
Métis have long attracted the attention of historians. Their 


heritage with its roots in French Canada and the western 





J chester Meni aLOLdsoc len Senora Conade 
(Oxford, 1916), remains an excellent account of the events 
of this period. 

Sak ity Red River Census, 1849. The Country-born 
in Red River would number approximately 2,000 persons. 
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forests and plains, their way of life with its focus on the 
buffalo hunt and armed encounters with the SloOuUx, aria “ther: 
fosing “striggle for *strvival “asa community under the leader- 
ship'‘of the enigmatic Louis Riel, constitute the elements of 
a national tragedy and ensure their place in the history and 
literature of the West and of the Canadian nation. The 
social and cultural importance of the buffalo hunt to the 
Métis has been central to the findings or Hrstortans. ="As tne 
major means of integrating individuals into a cohesive com- 
munity with a strong identification with its interests and 
Supt Mcrtentearscamilinve toeact Strectively asec untu, tne bur— 
falo hunt became the focal point of their community life. 
Far more than an economic activity or an Cpportunicy #for 
social interaction, the hunt embodied, in its own particular 
"life style", the values, attitudes and modes of behaviour 
Of a distinct "cultural entity.77 

The almost equally numerous though less flamboyant 
kindred of the Métis, the Country-born, have not as a commu- 
nity received the same attention from historians. In part 
this *springs*from the-“nature of "this community. Whereas the 
Métis suggest a degree of unanimity in terms of behavioral 
patterns and the attitudes and values that underlay them, 


particularly as they were expressed in the annual trips” from 





i addition to Giraud's work see the treatment of 


Métis in Alexander Ross, The Red River Settlement (Minneapo- 
aS yoo 75) irs 
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Divers lLotecabins tos Ehes plains: form thes summer) .and. autumn buf- 
falo hunts, the Country-born manifested much more diversity. 
In part because of their heritage from the Company's trading 
posts and in part because of circumstances and influences 
they encountered in Red River, the Country-born found the 
focus of their social activity revolving around the neigh- 
bourhood in which they resided. At no time dida single 
activity such as the buffalo hunt involve large numbers. Nor 
did the Country-born reflect the unanimity in patterns of 
behavior and in accompanying attitudes and values that seemed 
to mark the community life of the Métis. This cultural 
diversity among the Country-born was manifested most clearly 
in the variety of their economic activities, the varying pat- 
cemnsHeots themrisocvalarelationshapsmandeinas theemulitipli city 
of their relations with the other communities in Red River. 

The bulk of the Country-born practised year around 
farmingsonetheir riverelotscr Shortetraipstto the plainse for 
buffalo and to the region near the mouth of the Red River for 
wild fowl, fish and, in winter, trapping were interspersed 
with the numerous activities associated with farming. Others 
Served as tripmen on the York boats of the Company and pri- 
vate freighters on their annual voyages to York Factory or 
the interior. Leaving their casually tended farms at the 
Spring break-up, they were absent from the Settlement until 
autumn snows heralded the coming of freeze-up. Others among 
the Country-born found occasional employment as skilled 


tradesmen in the British sector of Red River. Stille others 
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5 
provided most of the Settlement's private freighters and 
merchants. A few retired officers with mixed-blood families 
capped the Settlement's social pyramid as gentlemen farmers. 
While most of this class appear to have been content to 
enjoy the fruits of a remunerative career in the fur trade, 

a few were serious farmers. 

This diversity in occupational patterns was marked 
by a Similar diversity in their social relations rewaee ie the 
community and with other communities. The legacy of the 
rank structure in the Company's service survived in such 
designations as "Principal Settlers" and "lower aracuswe 48 
Together with a coalescence of factors such as wealth, educa- 
tion, family connections and place of residence, rank in the 
Company's service tended to structure social relationships. 
Similar factors defined relationships between the Country- 
born and members of other communities. In view of the diver- 
Sity apparent in the behavior of the Country-born as indi- 
viduals and groups the reader may well wonder if in fact a 
community did exist. The answer to this question is to be 
found in those features in the lives of the Country-born 
that established a bond amongst them and set them apart from 
others in Red River. 

The fundamental bond linking the Country-born was 

2 Por an example of the usage of these terms see 


H.B.C.A., D.4/8, Simpson to the Governor and Committee, 
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16 
their shared experience in the trading post and later in Red 
River. This does not imply that there was a "cultural unity" 
in terms of patterns of behavior, attitudes and values. The 
“world view" of an educated British officer differed signifi- 
cantly from that of an illiterate Cree-speaking mixed-blood 
who survived as a "hanger-on" around a Company post. In rela- 
tively frequent contact with each other they probably had 
little use or respect for the other's "life-style." The essen- 
tial feature of their shared experience in the trading post 
was that, while each was "different" from the other, he was 
not "strange". The behavior of each could be predicted by the 
Other. The shared experience of the Country-born in Red River 
was marked by a similar development. While new influences 
such as the Anglican mission provided additional common experi- 
ence their significance lay in the individual's acceptance of 
the different ways of others. This applied within the Country- 
born community and to relations with other communities. 

Accepting this line of argument the reader might well 
ask why the Country-born in Red River did not fragment, with 
individuals identifying themselves with the other communities 
who most closely reflected their particular style of life. To 
an extent this did happen.. Some families were intimately 
involved with the Métis. Others were associated with the 
Indian village near Netley Creek, and still others with the 
KRUIGONanOCOCSENOLtH Of Point Douglas. ) Yet while individuals 


might in effect move into other communities and in essence 
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become Métis or Indians, the Country-born element in Red River 
continued. The explanation for their survival as a community 
is to be found in a composite of factors including place of 
residence, kinship connections, the legacy of familiar shared 
experiences in the past, and similar shared experiences in the 
present. The generation following the Signing of the Deed 
Poll in 1821, ending the competition in the fur trade, saw the 
emergence and development of the Country-born in a manner that 
allows them to be examined as a community. 

The history of the Country-born has significance 
beyond the limits of this thesis. W. L. Morton has effec- 
tively documented the socio-economic crisis facing this and 
the other communities in the Settlement during the two decades 
preceding Confederation in 1870.26 But what happened to the 
Country-born after this date? Were they destined to suffer 
the fate that marked the lives of their kindred, the Métis, 
after the Battle of Batoche? Were they destined to be dis- 
persed northward to live as trappers, fishermen and hunters 
or to remain on the fringes of white society inescapably 
trapped in the endless spiral of disease, drunkenness, 
prostitution and petty crime? Or was their fate to merge 
with the newcomers with little social disruption and suffer- 
ing? If they adapted to the ways of the newcomers did they 
aescend to the bottomerungs of the social ladder or were ethey 


26 Ww. IMeMOLrtoOn, es Aghiculture ain the Red River Golony,” 
Canadian Historical Review, XXX, December, 1949 
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18 
able to maintain social positions similar to those they had 
enjoyed in Red River before the coming of the Canadians? 

The answers to these questions, of concern to all scholars 
interested in the process of social change, have their begin- 
ning in understanding the nature of the Country-born commu- 
nity during the residence of its first Generartonminered 


River. 
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CHAPTER, 1 
Laie BAYS TRADITION 


To the European living at the dawn of the nineteenth 
century Rupert's Land was a harsh and inhospitable region. 
Vast expanses of forest and plain, a severe climate and the 
presence of savage bands of nomadic hunters and warriors 
called forth images of the land that God had allotted to 
eRe For the inhabitants of the Hudson's Bay Company's 
trading posts no such simple view existed. Passing along 
the inland waterways on their trips to the coastal depots 
and living in posts in different regions during their ser- 
vice in the Company's employ, they were familiar with the 
variety of land and peoples that influenced the circumstances 
Miewirech dit terent. posts sought to fulfil their functions in 
the trade. Yet in spite of the varying environments of the 
different posts, the basis for a similar way of life, encom- 
Dacsindg tne, inhabitants ch all tthe posts, did exise,. 

In topography, climate and vegetation variety was 


the keynote of Rupert's Land. The rock strewn forests and 





See ir Cy Ross;ebeyonds ther Ri verwands the; Bay ploronto, 
1970), for a view of the geographical knowledge of British 


North West America available to a sophisticated Briton in 
the early years of the nineteenth century. See also John 
Warkentin (ed.), The Western Interior of Canada (Toronto, 
i9¢4)eqhThenreader showld,alsognetée EXIGE R. Taylor, 
PINGhOCUCtLON | Eweheekicn (ed. )\,; betters Outward, 1679-1694, 
London, 1948. Tp wk Se ee ae 
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20 
rivers of the Canadian Shield contrasted sharply with the 
dank cold lowlands bordering the south and west coasts of 
Hudson's Bay. The Great Plains to the west were another 
world. In the southern region where the dry heat of summer 
belied a winter of intense cold, the slough-dotted prairie of 
almost limitless sky and grass extended ever westward, rising 
to meet the forested foothills of the Rocky Mountains. There, 
prevailing Westerlies, blowing over the mountains from the 
Raciiics offered some respite from the extremes of a mid- 
eCentinentalgelimates To) thednorthnofuthesprairie,tin the 
Parkland, brush in sheltered river valleys and coulees gave 
way to extensive tracts of poplar while farther north vast 
forests of spruce heralded a land of greater precipitation 
and lower temperatures. 

The social reality of the region varied as exten- 
Sively as the physical. In the lowlands by Hudson Bay and 
in the forests of the shield and the northern Great Plains, 
small family-bands of nomadic Cree, Saulteaux and Chipewyan 
hunter-trappers pursued their precarious livelihood. While 
admirably adapted to their harsh and uncompromising world 
they were frequently faced with the threat of want and, on 
occasion, starvation should the balance of nature in their 


lands, of which they were an integral part, be disturbed. 


ann, extensive body of anthropological literature 


On these Indians can be found in various scholarly journals 
although a history as such does not exist. 
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yal. 
In such areas the mutual interdependence of the trader and 
the Indian created a relatively uneventful and stable rela- 
tionship. This relationship was humanized through the ties 
of kinship and occasionally friendship that developed over 
long years of association. 

On the prairies the relationship between the Indian 
and the trader was quite different. There, where the horse 
and the gun met and combined to establish the basis for the 
cultural explosion associated with the Plains tribes, the fur 
trader was virtually excluded. > The buffalo gave the Plains 
Indians more security than their woodland brethren and made 
them less dependent upon the trading post. The turbulent 
Plains Cree, Blackfoot, Assiniboine, Gros Ventres and Bungi 
or Plains Saulteaux thus embroiled the inhabitants of the 
trading posts of the neighbouring Parkland in their war-like 
escapades, 

Residents of trading posts in this region and some of 
the forested areas beyond, in the years before 1821, found 
their lives further disrupted by the commercial rivalry between 
the London-based Hudson's Bay Company and the various trading 
concerns originating in Montreal. While the exigencies of 
the moment could lead to cooperation between rival traders, 
the long term trend emphasized competitive advantage. As the 

one the numerous works on the Plains tribes 


historians, should note, F. R. Secoy,.Changing, Military. Pat- 
terns,os they Great Plains (Locus taVaddeysn Na Yano 19538)c 
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22 
North West Company emerged dominant in the Montreal-based 
trade in the first decade of the nineteenth century, the 
competition increased in intensity, reaching its zenith with 
the tragic loss of life on the Hudson's Bay Company's Atha- 
baska expedition in the winter of 1815-16 and at the "mas- 
sacre" of Seven Oaks in the Selkirk Settlement a few months 
tetas? The more fortunate residents of the Company's posts 
by Hudson Bay and in its immediate hinterland experienced 
little of the disorder that broke the monotony of life in 
the trading post for their fellows inland. 

The particular function of a post in the overall 
scheme of the fur trade influenced the circumstances in 
which the inhabitants found themselves. Provisioning posts 
bordering the lands of the turbulent plains tribes as well 
as those functioning as regional and coastal depots were 
inhabited by relatively large numbers for at least part of 
the year. During the winter provisioning posts could carry 
a complement of between fifty and a hundred residents of 
which half would be adult males. During the summer the num- 
ber of adult males could be less than ten. The reverse was 
true for the coastal depots where the inactivity of the 


winter months contrasted sharply with the arrival and 


4 Rich; bes 2 Ones 


> at any given time several men at a post would be 
absent, Manning outposts or transporting goods and furs 
between posts or between Indian encampments and various 
posts. 
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23 
departure of the fur brigades during the brief shipping sea- 
son. At outposts from major trading establishments an offi- 
cer or possibly a senior servant and three or four men with 
their families would constitute the complement. At all the 
Company's posts the number of inhabitants was such that every 
One was acquainted with everyone else. At the same time a 
richer variety of social experiences could be found amongst 
the residents in and frequent visitors to the major estab- 
lishments. 

While the varying physical and social circumstances 
in which the inhabitants of each of the Company's posts 
found themselves were instrumental in shaping different 
"realities" of day-to-day life in the various establishments, 
ityis»,equally true; that. the. basis. for.a* similar way of life, 
linking the residents of the different posts, existed. The 
vehicle for this common experience was the fur trade. The 
fur trade has been viewed productively from several schol- 
arly viewpoints. Historians have tended to examine it in 
terms of Western European expansion and the emergence of 
Canada as a second transcontinental nation in North America. ° 
Anthropologists have emphasized the impact of the fur trade 
upon the different Indian peoples and noted their varying 


Ori A. Innis, The Fur Trade in Canada (Toronto, 
1962), remains a noteworthy example. 
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responses in different periods. Few scholars, however, have 
concerned themselves with the inhabitants of the trading posts 
who drew upon two cultural heritages to establish the basis 
of a community life around the numerous activities that 
marked the conduct of the fur trade.® 

In essence the community life of the inhabitants 
represented various cultural elements from Great Britain 
adapted to a novel set of physical and social circumstances. 
in=the*process*of*adaptation=in which cultural“elements of 
the indigenous peoples of Rupert's Land appeared,” the goal 
of profit played a major role in determining which elements 
of both cultures would be sustained. The resulting pattern 


i, 
; See A. D. Fisher, "The Cree of Canada: Some Eco- 
logical and Evolutionary Considerations", Western Canadian 


Journal VOLyAntnropology, 2, Nov, 1969, 7-19, 


goecondary works treating this subject are limited 
largely to introductions to published documents. See 
Babeiculaniy Glover Introductions’ ) mh. hs, Rich, (ed. jr 


CumberVand ess. V*First=Series;, Second -Seriess 
9 


While a significant body of material on the Indians 
of Rupert's Land exists I have not chosen to infer an 

Indian contribution to the way of life of the trading post 
from this material. As anthropologists exhibit a wide range 
of disagreement in many areas it would be folly at this stage 
for an historian to attempt a synthesis in conjunction with 
the documents. An example of disagreement among anthro- 
pologists can be seen in the discussion bearing on the con- 
ceptor "an *“atomistice*™personality” . "See Victor ‘Barnouw, 
Acculturation and Personality among the Wisconsin Chippewa, 
Memoir 72, American Anthropologist Association, 1950 and 
Harold Hickerson, "Some Implications of the Theory of the 
Particularity, or 'Atomism' of Northern Algonkians," Current 
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of community life emphasized the preponderance of British 
ways. The structure and organization of the fur trade with 
its London metropolis and the presence of British-born 
officers and servants who constituted an overwhelming major- 
ity of the adult males in the trading posts' population 
aiiieda as much. As the community centered its activities 
around those of the fur trade and as the "company of men" 
was a principal focus of its social life it is readily appar- 
ent that behavioral practises derived from Great Britain 
would be encountered with greater frequency than those of the 
Indian. Broadly speaking the posts of both the Hudson's Bay 
Company and the North West Company reflected their British 
legacy. Nevertheless the differences between the two com- 
panies in terms of their organization and technique and dif- 
ferences between the inhabitants of their respective trading 
posts in terms of their styles of life owe much to the 
previous century of separate and different experiences in 
the fur trade. The Hudson's Bay Company had a century's 
residence on the shores of Hudson Bay before it penetrated 
the interior. The North West Company incorporated the French 
experience that preceded the demise of the French Empire in 
North America with the outlook of the Scots Highlander who 
flocked to the New World in the half century following 


10 


Culloden. Each of the two separate experiences constituted 


Bec Ness Chapter 9, and Giraud, Troisiéme Partie, 


ChapLlerée *l. 
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a distinct cultural tradition in Rupert's Land at the dawn of 
the nineteenth century. The particular product of past expe- 
riences and present influences in the posts of the Hudson's 
Bay Company constituted the Bay tradition. 

As noted previously scholarly works examining the 
Backs and cultural life of the trading post have not been 
extensive. In part this situation has arisen because the 
documents do not lend themselves to such an inquiry. Refer- 
ences to subjects that interest the social historian are 
often meager and infrequent. Much further research into ways 
of life exhibited in specific posts in particular regions 
Over a limited period of time is required before a detailed 
picture of the way of life of the inhabitants of the Company's 
posts can emerge. Nevertheless a rough impression of the Bay 
tradition, the "cultural baggage" that accompanied the 
Country-born to Red River, can be garnered by examining three 
aspects of the trading post community that appear with some 
clarity in the documents. The first aspect of Significance 
is the manner in which the community structured itself 
Socially. It would appear that three distinct though inter- 
related means of regulating social interaction were derived 
by the inhabitants from their cultural heritages and their 
day-to-day experiences. The second aspect derives from 
another noteworthy feature of the lives of the inhabitants 
of the Company's posts apparent in the early decades of the 


nineteenth century, the existence of two relatively distinct 
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au 
sets of values around which the adult males oriented their 
lives. By examining what appear to be the "focal values" in 
the two sets of values and some of the accompanying attitudes 
and practises an impression of the styles of life of the 
inhabitants should emerge. The third aspect of importance 
in the socio-cultural complex of the trading post was the 
nature of family life. As the family was the major means of 
enculturating the young in the ways of the trading post it 
played an important role in determining the ways of the 
Country-born who migrated to Red River. From an examination 
of these three aspects of the community life of the trading 
post some insight into the Bay tradition should emerge. 
This was the "raw material" from which the Country-born in 
Red River were fashioned. 

The obvious influence of British practise was appar- 
ent in at least one of the three means used to structure the 
society of the trading post. The pyramidal social hierarchy, 
derived in large measure from occupational status, reflected 
the chain of command necessary for the successful conduct of 
the trade. At the same time it incorporated significant 
values and attitudes found in Great Britain. Among such 
values and attitudes were fundamental assumptions about the 
nature of society and the individual's relationship to it. 
Society was assumed to be organic and hierarchical in nature. 
Reciprocal rights and responsibilities governed the relation- 


Ship between the community on one hand and the individual 
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or groups within the community on the other. Particular 
rights and responsibilities were determined by position in 
the social hierarchy. In turn social merit as demonstrated 
in terms of family connections, behavior, achievement and 
Socio-economic circumstances determined social rank. Such 
concepts of the nature of society and the individual's role 
within it, often ill-defined in detail, appear to have been 
the intellectual foundation for the social hierarchy of the 
Hudson's Bay Company's trading posts. 7+ It was the reality 
of daily life in the conduct of the trade and the social 
life of the community that spelled out the particular cri- 
teria for each status position as well as the nature of the 
relationship between individuals in different social 
positions. 

The formal means of structuring the trading post com- 
munity, a pyramidal hierarchy from laborer to Indian trader, 
was occupational status. Unskilled youths occupied the base 
of the pyramid. The bulk of them were British-born, prin- 
Cipally from the Orkney Islands, although during the era of 
the Napoleonic Wars a number of mixed-blood sons of officers 


12 


and servants were enlisted. The Orkney youths proved to 





a swan assumptions constitute a continuous thread 
linking the correspondence of the Governor and Committee in 
London, the officers in the field and, at a later date, the 
Anglican missionaries of the Church Missionary Society who 
appeared in the Red River Settlement. 


ace HoBSGrae, ek. S0/—-14, Lists of Servants. 
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29 
be excellent servants. Inured to a life of hardship by the 
harsh climate and endemic poverty of their native islands, 
malleable to the ways of Rupert's Land by virtue of their age 
and interests, they were without peer in performing the 
manual tasks necessary for the successful conduct of the 
trade. 13 The dangers and hardships they faced, particularly 
when "tripping", were eloquently described by Chief Factor 
William Auld in a letter to the Governor and Committee in 


Hendor in ONS fs 
Your local ignorance (forgive me Hone Sirs) “L°call God 
to witness the purity and sincerity of my respect) of 
the nature of those dreadful interruptions while you can 
make no allowance for the shortness of our year - you 
calculate by your own - we reckon by a very different 
method. Your rivers never freeze; ours are only -ayshort 
while “6pen#=Yaets.. Norors italy proper and legitimate 
[during the summer]. Tho'ice does not impede navigation 
the stream may flow long after it is incapable to work 
in. You are Honble Sirs not to imagine that ever a pair 
of stockings, trowsers or shoes cover the legs and feet 
of the people in bad waters (Rapids). Be the season 
ever so cold they are ever ready to plunge in either to 
wade the vessel thro' the tortuous fissures of the rocks 
or drag her by force over the shallow places [?]. I 
entreat you to dismiss from your minds the sparicely- 
dressed [sic] wherry-man with his plush breeches and his 
silver badge nor conceive the descent [sic] of the 
solitary bargeman at London Bridge with that thro' the 
Shallow horrors of rocky chasms as at all synonimous 
[sic]. Here the slightest mistake is big with fate. 
Allow a wrong stroke [?] and the vessel is overwhelmed 
in an instant - even allow the wretches appear on the 
surface - universal silence reigns around - no human aid 
is near - the dashing echoes of swiging [sic] waves over- 
power the faint screams of despair.14 


retey the assessment of the Orkney servant given in 
Glover ,** Introdaetioh?! s/h. VEMORi chated.),sCumberlandervies. , 
Second Series. 


mig Ch: eee A.11/118, William Auld to the Governor 
and Committee, September 26, 1811. 
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In addition to the hardships and dangers involved in trans- 
porting furs, provisions and trade goods between posts and 
between the trading post and Indian camps, the youths were 
given the menial tasks of filling the ice house, packing furs, 
Securing the ever necessary supplies of wood for fuel and 
lumber, tending crops and a myriad of other mind-dulling 
tasks. Although they were assigned to the bottom rung of the 
occupational ladder a few of them, like Peter Fidler and 
William Tomison, demonstrated the alertness of mind or the 
quickness of eye and hand that led to rapid promotion.+> 
Others like the Birston brothers, Magnus and Alexander, and 
Peter Corrigal progressed at a slower rate to the senior 
ranks of the servants. ?® Some like the Folster brothers, 
John and William, appeared content to round out their days 
in the Company's employ at a rank little removed from that 
which they held on enlistment. ?/ 

Above the unskilled youths, at various levels in the 
hierarchy, were semi-skilled and skilled tradesmen. The 
skills of both the old and new worlds were represented. 
Trades such as that of the blacksmith and boatbuilder shared 
a status similar to those of the interpreter and steersman. 


In the List of Servants in Hudson's Bay in 1800 James Anderson 





eG G. MacGregor, Peter Fidler: Canada's Forgotten 
Surveyor, 1769-1822 (Toronto, 1966), and Glovéerje, [ntroduc= 
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blacksmith, age 27, earned £25 a year while a workmate, 
Henry Lena, steersman, age unknown, contracted for £30 a 
year.+® The lower prestige of other skills is revealed in 
the fact that another James Anderson, age 23, a tailor, 
earned £14 per ennumese Lipappears.that sthe vast) majority.of 
servants skilled in old world trades had been hired by the 
Company precisely for these capacities. They had not acquired 
their skills in Rupert's tele Thus they tended to be a 
decade older than the unskilled youths when they made their 
appearance in the trading Se Much more than years and 
occupational skills separated skilled tradesmen in their mid- 
twenties from youths in their late teens. For many tradesmen 
employment by the Company served the purpose of building a 
“stake" before returning home. This aspiration suggests that 
in comparison with many of the British-born Rragieaghta youths 
they may have enjoyed better socio-economic circumstances in 
their homeland and have had stronger ties with their families 


in Great Britain. *? It appears that some of them made a 


Sachem A.30/.1L0, Lists: of, Servants. 


sti: 


Ug sctve yds Awos0/ l=145.b1StS.of, Servants, notingethe 
various trades listed for individuals on first enlistment. 

oa Biel noting the ages associated with various 
trades when the individual first enlisted. 

seriet ie private correspondence between active or 
retired servants in Rupert's Land and their families in the 
homeland has come to light. One example is P.A.C., MG 19, 
E7, Vol. 4, Margaret Inkster to her son, John Inkster, 
June 13, 1843. 
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a2 
conscious effort to sustain British ways while younger men, 
perhaps as a result of a closer association with mixed-blood 
youths, were attracted to alternatives presented in Rupert's 
Land. 7? 
While the Company often depended upon Indian hunters, 
guides and occasionally steersmen and interpreters, European 
Servants were preferred as they proved more amenable to the 
Company's direction and control. This problem is graphically 
illustrated in the Brandon Post Journal. On February 1, 1804, 
the officer-in-charge noted: "I see my hunter [an Indian] 
will do nothing as he is busy Courting a young wife,"** A 
month and a half later, on March 18, 1804, another entry 
noted: 
the Little Man and Hunter still drunk. the latter wanted 
to stab James Anderson but was prevented by a little Girl. 
what could I say to him as our living depends on his 
hunt ymand wie) knows it. 22 
In view of such circumstances and the fact that mixed-bloods 
residing in or near the post could prove to be as difficult 
to manage as the Indians, youths who showed an interest and 
an aptitude in vocations associated with Indian ways were 
3am opting for the "ways of Rupert's Land" few 
British-born servants followed the example of their French 
Canadian counterparts who became "freemen". A notable excep- 


tion was Magnus Spence whose name appeared with some frequency 
LORHeB.GyAsce Be22/a/l/=214.BrandonjHouse Journals, after 1910. 


mn fs pst BE22/a/7it, February 11, 180A. 


2 The ae , March 18, 1804. 
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encouraged. Several servants like James Gaddy "1st" and 
John Johnson "lst" ended their careers in the Company's ser- 
vice as steersmen and interpreters. 7° The few like Magnus 
Birston who combined important and relatively scarce skills 
originating in both cultural heritages occupied positions of 
pre-eminence among the Company's servants in Rupert's Lace, @ 
The social pyramid of the trading post was capped by 
officers of various ranks, from youthful writers and appren- 
tice cleskshtonthe sof ficer jin johange,»the -Indian »tradex. 
Before the Company's reorganization of the fur trade that 
began in the second decade of the nineteenth century a sig- 
nificant number of men who had had experience in a wide 
variety of skilled trades were to be found in the ranks of 
the officers. Their value can be attested in an example 
taken from the List of Servants, York Old Factory, 1814-15. 
In commenting upon James Monkman, an Outpost Master at God's 
Lake, the writer noted: 
Exceedingly active, might be useful in a variety of 
business as junior Trader, under Store Keeper, Canoe- 
builder, Foreman or parties employed in the woods or on 
the waters, or in building Craft, is moreover an excel- 
lent seaman. 


In many cases it would appear, if competence in the written 


language is an indication, that distinctions in terms of 


PAs ea nee pr As30/10;,«Liasts,o£f.Servants, 


HU sgre the assessment of Magnus Birston in Ibid., 
A.30/14, Lists of Servants. 


8a. ; James Monkman. 
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34 
class origin between some officers and many of the servants 
were not significant. ~*? However in later years more pro- 
nounced distinctions emerged, °° This development reflected 
the lengthening transportation routes and the quickening 
tempo of the competition taxed the administrative and leader- 
Ship resources of the Company's personnel in Rupert's Land. >? 
In turn this increased the emphasis placed upon the officer's 
pre-eminence in the trading post community. 

With increasing privileges went increasing responsi- 
bilities. The trader was responsible for the successful 
conduct of the trade in his region as well as the welfare of 
the individuals under his charge. His interest extended not 
Only to the inhabitants of the post but to the Indian bands 


in the surrounding hinterland. In a letter of 1811, to the 


Governor and Committee in London, William Auld spoke for not 





“A examination of the marriage register for the 


Anglican Mission in Red River indicates that many of the ser- 
vants were illiterate, but a surprising number were not. A 
noteworthy example is Peter Corrigal, an Orkneyman, who spent 
several years on the Saskatchewan as a canoeman, bowman and 
Steersman. On retirement he became a teacher in the Sunday 
School at the Anglican mission in Red River. See Ibid., 
Peter sCorrigalsand CIMs5.A., -lLeCe, Reve David Jonesstortne 
Secretaries, January 31, 1827. 

oon Etar 1810 the Company took greater pains to 
SecruitCsyoung menvfor the ranks of the officers. An) indi= 
cation of the skills and qualities of character looked for 
can be found in the comments in H.B.C.A., A.34/l, Governor 
George Simpson's Servants Characters and Staff Records, 
1822-30, and E. 18/7, The Parliamentary Select Committee on 
the Hudson's Bay Company, June 23, 1857, the testimony of 
Edward Ellice. 


st Rich, Wily. eo. O 294. 
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a few of his compatriots: 


Identifying myself with the natives of these territories, 
your legitimate subjects, I am irresistibly pressed for- 
ward to advocate their cause and to proclaim their wrongs. 
You have already been apprised [sic] of the oppressions 
under which they groan from the merciless Traders of 
Canada. You are now to be informed that your Servants of 
every rank, your Chief Factors and Traders alike with 
myself are utterly disqualified for wringing from the 
bloody sweat of these poor Creatures any more advantages 
worth a moments consideration and we recoil with horror 
at the thought of these advantages [sic] being rejected 
at the judgement seat of Heaven where your Honours as 
well as ourselves must deliver in the accounts of our 
government. There distinctions of Color cease and it 
wilh avar@iebuty litt leontawe transgress the rights of our 
coppered Indians to satiate rapasious [sic] Tradesmen of 
a fairer hue. . . . We may drive them to desparation [sic] 
by depriving them of the means of wretched existence 
which our policy and avarice has made them in a great 
degree dependent on ourselves. . . . You, our honourable 
Employers are in possession of the solemnly recorded 
Sentiments of all your Traders of the horrible degrada- 
tion of our disgraceful cupidity has entailed on no 
dispicable [sic] portion of our fellow creatures till we 
made it [sic] so. leave not then, we implore you, 
incompleat [sic] your good intentions towards them. 

Make them men secure by a fair communication, by a 
TeClpLecity oc kind! and CONCiIiatoryetavours.@.m. .o2 








With particular privileges and responsibilities went 
eeolyGZOL lite that revealed the indian trader’ s, concept of 
himself as a man with few peers. His status was demonstrated 
in myriad ways that emphasized the "social distance" between 
himself and the servants. The absence of physical labor 
involved in his employment, his competence with the written 
language, his preeminence in the trading ceremony and the 
cherished privilege of separate living and dining quarters 
were a few of the ways that served to reinforce his status 


Kosi ch lates, 0 A.11/118, Auld to the Governor and 
Committee, September 26, 1811. 
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36 
in the trading positn Ie His style of living became the epi- 
tome-fo Dither goodscli'fe Bain (Rupert's drand. 

Isolated from the homeland except for the annual 

Supply ship and from neighbouring posts by distance and other 
factors, officers and servants experienced difficulties in 
maintaining the traditional ways and means of command. The 
necessity of working together within the close confines of 
the trading post made it difficult to maintain the "social 
distance" necessary for command. Neither were many of the 
traditional aids, legal and otherwise, available to facili- 
tate the reestablishment of satisfactory relations should a 
clash occur. A servant could not quit or be dismissed until 
the arrival of the annual supply ship at the coastal depot. 
Thus in the posts of the Hudson's Bay Company the principal 
means of dealing with the refractory servant was a transfer 
Or a finel?* This method contrasted sharply with the means 
of discipline used in the posts of their rivals, the "ped- 
lars" from Montreal. The contrast was shown in an entry in 
the Brandon House Journal for Sunday, September 27, 1801: 
"Mr. Geo. McKay [officer in charge at the XY post] stabb'd 
one Of his ablest men in the belly, cut his cheek intirely 

exter 1820 such distinctions were accentuated and 
formalized. See P.A.C., MG 19, Supplementary Series 2, 
Vol. I, Northern Department Council Minutes, Resolution 16. 

ihe the comments in the H.B.C.A., A.30/1-14, 


Lists of Servants and B.22/a/19, Brandon House Journal, 
February 23)626 ,B.led6e 
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oe/ 
[Sic] open and gave him a large cut in the back."?° In the 
posts of the Hudson's Bay Company, after 1800, little physi- 
cal violence marked relations between officers and servants. 
This suggests an effort was made by the British-born involved 
to carry on with the ways and means of command found in the 
homeland. 

In disputes between officers and servants each party 
justified his actions by reference to the rights and respon- 
Sibilities associated with what can be termed the master- 
servant relationship. In such clashes each party emphasized 
his rights and the other's responsibilities. By no means 
did the servants show to disadvantage. One example appears 
in the Brandon House Journal ;. May 23, .1803: 

when their [sic] is a little hole on their [servants' ] 
Shoes, or a little hard by getting wet, its thrown 
away, and another pair demanded, if you find fault with 
this carelessness, the answer you will get is no less 
than this, "The Company allows us Shoes and I'll be 


d d if I stir a foot out of the House until I get 
Shoes. "36 





It is equally noteworthy that the same guidelines served to 
effect reconciliations between contlictingcpartaesrigin a 
dispute in 1812, involving physical violence between the 
officer in charge at Brandon House and a senior servant, the 
dispute was resolved when the provoked servant agreed to 


perform the services which the officer demanded while the 
oe ee B.22/a/19, September 27, 1801. 


sichaseisper Bi22/ay 0p May ?23, 1803. 
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38 
officer agreed to overlook the pummelling he had received. 
Each of the disputants gave some Sign of recognition of the 
Other's rights as well as his own responsibilities. >! While 
several factors of varying significance tended to break down 
the rigidity of the formal social structure, it would appear 
equally true that a conscious effort was made by both ser- 
vants and officers to sustain many of the practices asso- 
ciated with a hierarchical and authoritarian social structure 
and thus sustain many of the values and attitudes that under- 
lay them. Both officers and servants found these practises 
£unctironalsin the trading post although the circumstances 
might appear somewhat incongruous when compared to those in 
Great ipratain . 

Another factor serving to emphasize distinctions 
between servants and officers was the far larger proportion 
of the British-born who were not Orkneymen in the ranks of 
the officers. Scots, Lowland and Highland, Englishmen, 
Welshmen and the occasional Irishman were found in greater 
proportion among the officers. 79 Differences in origin 
within the ranks of the servants could lead to incidents 
which were disruptive of the trade and the Bente of the 


community. In a previously cited letter to the Governor and 





SeTbid., Ba2ce/ay Leo, January t5.,loLan 


oe M. Johnson, (ed.), Saskatchewan Journals and 


Correspondence (London, 1967), xxxii. 
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Committee, William Auld noted: 
Be not, however, unprepared to hear of insurmountable 
difficulties in getting Orkneymen to mingle with the 
Irishmen, to protect a person from that PaLLVorstne 
United Kingdom from the little malicious insults of the 
rest of the men I was forced to make him my own servant 
and two of the 3 Highlanders who came with us last year 
from Stornoway I kept there to screen them from similar 
treatment. I am afraid that the stupid bigotry of our 
old servants with their generally quiet dispositions may 
prevent any union. . 39 
It is difficult to determine to what extent differences in 
regional origin were a factor in relations between officers 
and servants. As little direct evidence suggests the 
existence of any problem it appears that differences in 
regional origin between officers and servants lent emphasis 
to distinctions determined by other factors rather than 
functioning as determinants themselves. 

While certain features of the fur trade and the 
circumstances in which it was conducted tended to emphasize 
the rigidity of a social structure derived from a hierarchy 
of occupational status, other features had an opposite effect. 
Perhaps the most significant was the premium placed upon the 
number of persons involved. The difficulty and expense 
involved in transporting goods and in provisioning posts 
underlined the fact that only a limited number of men could 
be profitably employed at any particular BOSE. The 

Sap iaget aes A.11/118, Auld to the Governor and 
Committee, September 26, 1811. 

aor ox this reason families were not encouraged in the 
Company's service. It is for the same reason that there is 


a paucity of information in the official journals referring 
to families and family life. See Johnson, xcix. 
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40 
implications of this feature of the fur trade were far- 
ranging. In general it can be said that it altered many of 
the criteria that the British heritage would designate as 
POOrT Sct 

An obvious example of this change was the alteration 
of emphasis placed upon technical competence. With a premium 
attached to the number of employees at a particular post, 
breadth of knowledge rather than knowledge in depth was 
emphasized. This applied within trade areas and on a broader 
basis as well. Thus the blacksmith at Albany in 1800, 
William Bews, also functioned as an armourer. *+ The boat- 
builder at Brandon House in 1800, James Inkster, labored as 


oe In such circum- 


a carpenter, a? Cooper and™a’ Cartwright: 
Stances it seems likely that unskilled youths were encouraged 
EOvacquire a.sitmi tar breadth in new world skills.” tr 1800 
youthful Hugh Linklater, a Country-born servant, received a 
Significant advance in wages when he demonstrated his com- 
petence as a "fine steersman and Beaver and Buffalo hunter 
inlana."? Because of the seasonal nature of some occupa- 
tions it seems likely that the acquisition of additional 


skills was encouraged. Skills such as those of the canoeman, 


steersman or guide melded well with trades associated with 
oT RO pPeenes AS07107 Lists or Servants. 
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41 
life at the trading post. Other skills such as that of inter- 
preter and one of the old world trades proved easily compat- 
ible. Thus the emphasis on the breadth of knowledge and 
competence tended to moderate the distinctions implicit in a 
social structure derived from a hierarchy of occupational 
status. In addition such an emphasis provided much oppor- 
tunity for an individual to "get ahead". For the able and 
ambitious servant such as Edward Mowat (Moad), George Flett 
and Magnus Birston several avenues were open leading to 
relative wealth and recognition which, perhaps, would have 
been beyond their grasp had they remained in the homeland. 74 

Another example of the moderation by circumstances 
of the rigidity of the formal social structure can be seen 
in the transportation aspects of the trade. The premium on 
numbers was such that all servants, no matter what their 
rank, were required to lend a hand to the oar, tow-rope or 
gunwale in rowing, towing and manhandling the York boats and 
their cargoes along the inland waterways and around and over 
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the obstacles that impeded navigation. In this manner 


many Of the distinctions of status within the ranks of the 


servants were obliterated for at least part of the year. In 


soe ee A. 3074) ists of Servants. 


oon preferring Orkneymen over Highland Scots as 
sernvantsiimansof falcernratiWorkukactoxry) noted: 
Independent of their being rather refractory Subjects, 
they [the Highland Scots] are Unwilling to work at any- 
thing but their Trade, and expect to go as passengers 
loWwiduns Boa tsittowthe® Interdorse. # % 
Lita wll, Ley 2? to William Smith, September 13, 1837. 
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42 
Such situations additional criteria outside of those denoted 
by occupation would be used to define Esocialamerdt"s? One's 
willingness to "pitch in" and "pull his own weight", to 
Share the hardship of the voyage and the pleasure of the 
leisurely carouse at its end, qualities of comradeship if 
you will, would be the important determinants of a person's 
worth. Such qualities suggest the Operation of another means, 
Separate from occupational status, for structuring the soci- 
ety of the trading post. 

The use of occupational status as one means of structur- 
ing the society of the trading post emphasized the link with 
the British fount. In so doing attitudes favorable to tradi— 
tion and authority were encouraged. Circumstances in which 
the fur trade was conducted in Rupert's Land led to adapta- 
tions that appear to have moderated the Frigidsitysofethe 
structure. Nevertheless the essence of tradition and 
authority remained. Not Only were large numbers of the 
inhabitants familiar with such a social structure by virtue 
of their British birth, but the means proved functional in 
the social life of the trading post. Coexisting with the 
Occupational basis of defining social worth and, to an 
extent, influencing its operation was the structure that 
emphasized the fellowship of the adult males in the trading 
post. Whereas the gradations of rank tended to emphasize 
tradition and authority, the structure derived from the 


fellowship of workmates emphasized a rough equality and 
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cooperation in existing circumstances. For many in the 
trading post this was perhaps a more meaningful way of evalu- 
ating their own behavior and the behavior of others. 

The nature of service in the fur trade focussed atten- 
tion upon the society of the adult males of the trading post. 
The fact that most were far from the families and communities 
into which they had been born and raised and the fact that 
the nature of work in the trading post placed an emphasis on 
cooperative effort served to heighten the importance of the 
society of one's workmates. Criteria that stressed manly 
accomplishments constituted the means of determining an 
individual's position in this group. Physical strength and 
endurance as well as quickness of wit, eye and hand were 
paramount. 7° To the extent that these qualities were 
reflected in the social structure derived from occupational 
Status, these two means of structuring the community com- 
plimented each other. But one could demonstrate his abili- 
tteseingother areas eas tweliim CAn individual's ability as a 
fighter, his capacity with the grog pot and his success 
with women appear to have been areas of achievement that 


could call forth the accolades of his fellows: -/ Yet the 


cara A. 30/1-14, Lists of Servants. Note the 
comments respecting the abilities of various individuals. 


2 (Gonment® On this aspect of the behavior of servants 
and officers are very limited in the documents. However, the 
comments of the Anglican Missionaries in Red River Settlement 
with respect to the conduct of some of the retired officers 
and servants suggests that such behavior WeSsamnaCtOnesoee 
CAMpOe Ast /el eC <1, Correspondence and Journals of the 
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44 
interests of the group held sway. In work and in other 
activities the individual had to demonstrate his loyalty to 
his mates. Individual achievement was evaluated against the 
criteria that determined a good fellow among comrades. 

The remunerative aspects of service with the Company 
were not the only attraction for many of its employees. 
While no doubt most individuals were initially attracted to 
the fur trade by the wages that were promised, Many men may 
have decided to make a career in the trade on the basis of 
additional factors. It seems Significant) that? ona day-to- 
day basis the remunerative aspects of work were not empha- 
Sized. Servants and officers contracted for a period of 
years for a particular annual wage. At the end of the con- 
tract period, providing the individual's services had proved 
"satisfactory", a new contract that was mutually acceptable 
would be signed should the officer or servant wish to con- 
tinue in the Company's service. In such circumstances the 
attractions of service in the Company's employ, on a day-to- 
day basis, would stress the social pleasures that could be 
enjoyed. It seems that the sense of camaraderie enjoyed by 
many in the fur trade was as strong an attraction as the 
wages and the living allowances offered by the Company. 

Membership in the adult male society of each trading 


post was fluid. Death, retirement, the appearance of new 
ata : T+ PL OPN To, 


Rev. John West, the Rev. David Jones and the Rev. William 
Cockran, 1820-1838. 
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45 
recruits and transfers between posts served to change the 
membership in the company of men at a particular post. Yet 
a core of old hands remained who formed friendships that 
extended over many years. If marriage practises in Red River 
at a later date bear any relevance to practises in the trad- 
ing post it seems highly probable that the Country-born 
children of such servants formed marriage connections with 
each other. Thus bonds of friendship would be strengthened 
by kinship. At the same time the sense of camaraderie, 
particularly amongst the servants, also had an impact on the 
manner in which the formal rank structure functioned. 

On occasion the sense of camaraderie expressed by 
the adult males of the trading post could prove disruptive. 
This situation arose when servants and officers were ranged 
into opposing interests. The sympathies of officers were 
with their brethren in confrontations with servants. The 
writer of the Brandon House Journal in January, 1812 
reflected this in his comments on the situation in Swan 
River: 

Vanwary slot. sy. Mr. Garrioch complains for want, of 
men at Swan River and what is worse - the few that he has 
got are veryrefractory it appears the infection [insub- 
ordination] is spreading that began or rather broke out 
here last year and untill [sic] some steps are taken 


effectually to crush that spirit of disobedience and con- 
tempt of [?], it will not cease. 48 





AB) pee WAR, B.22/a/18b, Brandon House Journals, 
UaAnvaiVelo ye oLSe Ue) 
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Servants would cabal should the interests and welfare of the 
individual have a bearing on those of the group. An example 
appears in the Brandon House Journal in 1810: 


Rebruany t2 4hto btThe Honan? Committee Hudson's Bay Company. 
A dispute having arisen late last night between 
Mr. Hugh Heney [officer-in-charge] and Mr. Archibald 
Measson [Servant] came in the Tradesman House, and fell 
asleep, about 1/2 an Hour after come in Mr. Heney in the 
aforementioned House (with his Brace of Pistols on him) 
and enquired if Mr. Meason was there to which the men 
answered in the affirmative (yes) and in Bed. The Men 
on the Instant disarmed him and told him it was not 
Customary for Masters to go amongst their Men armed and 
also said they would no longer be under his subjections 
OGEOTders sen a 49 


Yet the expression of the sense of camaraderie was not limited 
to a reflection of the "class" basis of trading post society. 
On occasion and in particular circumstances servants could 
view the officers as "one of us". While officers were 
apparently viewed as being "different" and were expected to 
be so, celebrations on the return of the York boats from 
their summer voyage to the coastal depot and at Christmas 

and New Year's or the common threat posed by an unruly band 
of Indians, or a competitor could elicit a sense of their 
common interest. This is evident at Brandon House in the 
months immediately preceding the seizure of the post by the 
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North West Company on June 1, 1816. Needless to say it is 


Aub icin» B.22/a/18a, Brandon House Journal, 


February 24, 1811. 
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lpr) B.22/a/19, Brandon House Journals, 1815-1816. 
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47 
likely that the sense of camaraderie varied extenSively. Ser- 
vants who served but a short period in Rupert's Land were 
perhaps affected little by the bond that linked their fellows 
who had spent the better part of their lives in the fur trade. 
Yet they would no doubt realize that the “pleasantness" of 
their stay in Rupert's Land would depend upon their recogni- 
tion and acceptance of the various criteria used to deter- 
mine a man's worth as a workmate. The social structure that 
arose from the association of adult males in the trading post 
was aS important in regulating social interaction as was the 
structure derived from occupational status. >+ 

From the documents it is obvious that a third means, 
interrelated with the others, was used by the inhabitants to 
structure their community. The kinship connections that 
resulted from the marriages of officers and servants to 
Indian and mixed-blood women created links within the post, 


with other posts and with surrounding Indian bands. >? The 





Sal er bees eee Institute (hereafter, G.-A.I.), 
James Sutherland Correspondence (hereafter J.S.C.), James 
su themlandsco wsiohn Sutherland, August, 13 4 1827,.0Lfens san 
excellent example. 


cote precise pattern of family connections in the 
trading post are difficult to deduce. Occasionally indi- 
viduals are identified in such a manner in the Journals 
that family connections become apparent. More often, how- 
ever, individuals, particularly wives and children, are not 
identified with sufficient clarity. The wills of some 
officers and servants provide insight into some family con- 
nections. As an example, H.B.C.A., A.36/1A, Officers and 
Servants’ Wills, 1763-1863, the will of William Thomas, died 
November 27, 1818, identifies his wife as the daughter of 
John Best. However the number of individuals who bore 
identical names (e.g. "William Sinclair", "William Flett", 
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48 
Significance of kinship as a means of regulating social 
behavior appears to have been related fol the, lengthmofetime 
a particular post had been in existence. Posts on Hudson Bay 
and in the immediate hinterland inhabited for at least four 
generations reflect extensive intertwining of family connec- 
tions. Those in the interior, having existed for but a 
brief period, reflect more diffuse patterns. >? in such 
posts it appears likely that Marriages between British-born 
servants and officers and Indian women would occur with much 
more frequency than in posts by Hudson Bay. There, particu- 
larly after 1800, the tendency was for British-born individ- 
uals to marry mixed-blood women who were daughters or sisters 
of men employed in the post. By the same token evidence 
suggests that while mixed-bloods married into Indian bands 
there was a definite trend towards marrying their "own 
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kind" who lived in close association with the trading post. 





"James Spence") makes it difficult to follow them through the 
documents. Neither do the use of Indian names necessarily 
indicate an Indian rather than a mixed-blood wife. See Ibid., 
A.36/1B, Officers' and Servants! Wills, 1816-1873, the will 

of George Atkinson Sr., for an example. Although such diffi- 
culties diminish with the appearance of the Marriage register 
at the Anglican Mission in Red River, they do not disappear. 


othe marriage registers of the Anglican Mission in 
Red River suggest that men employed on the "Saskatchewan" 
were more apt to have Indian wives than their compatriots 
employed in posts to the east. 


ba Pacts ; ; 

This impression emerges from an examination of the 
various lists of children in the schools of the Anglican mis- 
Sion in which the nature of their parentage, European, Indian 
or "Half-caste" is noted. See GOMES. Auper ice, Leockrancto 
the Secretaries, July 29, 1830. 
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49 
While information is scant in terms of identifying family con- 
nections, particularly along the female line, the impression 
that emerges from the limited materials available suggests a 
relationship between family connections and the rank struc- 
ture. It appears that officers and skilled tradesmen who 
acquired “country wives" chose their partners from among the 
daughters of their predecessors. Further it seems that in 
such marriages the distinctions between officers and senior 
ranks of the servants were obliterated. An officer who 
sought a Suitable husband for his mixed-blood daughter could 
not limit his efforts to the ranks of the officers. Numbers 
dictated that senior servants be considered. As in many 
cases the class origins of these men did not differ signifi- 
cantly there would be few barriers to such a match, particu- 
larly in view of the social circumstances that surrounded the 
inhabitants of the various posts. 

While family connections between officers and between 
officers and senior servants appear to have been extensive 
and relatively important in view of the extent to which they 
were related to the rank structure the same was not as true 


for servants in the lower ranks. °° Two factors may have a 





ie was apparent in the marriages of the children 
of William Sinclair, Thomas Thomas, James Bird and William 
Hemmings Cook. 


2Sn6 an extent the absence of extensive family connec- 
tions in Rupert's Land may indicate the maintenance of family 
ties originating in Great Britain in Rupert's Land. For 
instance it would appear that brothers often served together 
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50 
bearing on this distinction in the extent of family connec- 
tions between the senior and junior ranks of the servants. 
The first factor was wages. A senior servant could earn over 
three times the annual wage of an unskilled youth. At this 
level the senior servant approached the wages of junior offi- 
cers. The relatively low wages of the unskilled youth served 
to limit his "eligibility" as an attractive mate. Less able 
to afford the good things in life in terms of the post store- 
room, he would find it difficult to keep a mixed-blood 
daughter of an officer in the manner to which she had become 
accustomed. In addition his interests might tend towards a 
temporary liaison rather than the more permanent marriage 
au fagon du nord. It appears that for a variety of reasons 
the strength of kinship connections noted among many of the 
senior servants and officers did not apply in the lower 
echelons of the trading post society. 

While family connections tended to reflect the rank 
structure they also in time strengthened the cohesiveness of 
the community. Whether they liked it or not the British- 
born or the mixed-blood sons of some education who identified 
with many British practises found themselves linked with 
individuals who reflected different styles of life. An 
example can be seen at Brandon House in the first decade of 
in the Company's employ and remained closely linked in Red 


River. For examples see Alexander and Magnus Birston Srs., 
John and James Inkster, Srs. and John and William Folster. 
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the nineteenth century.” The officer in charge, John MacKay, 
had Mary Favel as his country wife. Her brothers, "Hump" and 
John (Jack) were frequent employees of the post as hunters 
and tripmen, >/ Others found themselves in a similar situa- 
tion. The significance of family connections as a means of 
enabling individuals to accept the "differences" exhibited by 
Others is apparent. The cultural gap was vast between an 
educated British-born officer and his brother-in-law who 
could be a Cree-speaking mixed-blood who lived as a sometime 
hunter and tripman. Nor can it be Supposed that this gap was 
reduced significantly with the passage of time. What is 
important, however, is that the differences that each 
revealed to the other were no longer "strange". Each would 
Maintain his own values and style of life and at the same 
time not feel threatened by the WayS-ofMotherss “Partially 
through kinship connections the cultural diversity manifested 
by individual behavior in the trading post was made tolerable 
and familiar to all the residents. 

The formal means of structuring the society of the 
trading post, the hierarchy of rank stemming from occupation, 
the informal means arising partly out of work associations 
engendering a sense of camaraderie and partly out of the web 
of family connections or kinship remained distinct but 


related. Together they served to regulate individual 





Bien. oe B.22/a/9-17, Brandon House Journals, 
1801-1811. 
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5 
behavior and social interaction. The famidiarity of dndi- 
viduals with the intricate functioning of each system in 
relation to the other gave the inhabitants of each post 
experiences in common. The apparent Similarity of the way in 
which the various means of regulating social behavior oper- 
ated in each post provided a bond of familiarity between the 
inhabitants of the posts as a whole. Further they were the 
framework that permitted the emergence of at least two 
relatively distinct sets of values in the lives of the inhabi- 
Eants: 

Given the nature of the documents, the variety of 
differences between individuals and Changes in the outlook of 
a single individual during his own life time, it is impossi- 
ble to set out in detail a hierarchy or hierarchies a values 
for the society of the trading posts. However, at least two 
distinct focal values seem to emerge from the documents 
around which the individual adult males of each post appear 
to have oriented their lives. As these values influenced the 
individual's perception of the world around him and accom- 
panied the Country-born to Red River they constitute an essen- 
tial element in explaining the particular development of this 
community in the Settlement. 

The first of the two focal values which explain in 
part the attitudes and patterns of behavior expressed by 
large numbers of the British-born officers and servants as 


well as a notable number of mixed-bloods, was property. The 
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pervasiveness of this value in terms of other values, atti- 
tudes and behavior suggests the concept of the ethos of a man 
of property. Property was conceived not only as a means to 
financial security and material well-being but as the means 
of establishing an individual as a person of achievement and 
influence and as worthy of respect in his community. In 
addition it was an essential means of ensuring that one's 
children had an opportunity to enjoy similar economic and 
social rewards. Yet in Rupert's Land how did one express 
the ethos of the man of property? How did he secure his 
goal and pass on the benefits to his children? 

Numerous sources attest to the care which Orkney ser- 
vants devoted to their personal interests. As William Auld 
noted: "Orkneymen and Scotchmen are by nature cautious and 
careful, the lower-classes prudent in the Management of their 
OWi*preOpertys-e. pred It was for this reason that the fine 
rather than physical coercion proved to be the most effec- 
tive means of ‘disciplining refractory servants. ~The wills of 
some of the officers and servants demonstrate that the accu- 
mulated savings of a life-time in the fur trade could be 
substantial. In the case of some officers savings amounting 
to thousands of pounds sterling were not unknown. Even the 
commentssof some officers criticizing the unwillingness of 


the Orkneymen to take an aggressive stance in defense of 





23 itches J A. 11/118, Auld to the Governor and Commi- 
té€,=septcember 26, -iser 1} 
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their employer's interests suggest, among other things, that 
many Orkneymen were well aware that pensions for disabled 
servants did not equal the salary of a healthy servant.>” 
The savings from his years in Rupert's Land offered some pro- 
tection for the individual and his family. They would not 
be dependent upon the charity of others. But the goal of 
the man of property went beyond financial security. It 
involved the style of life of the man of means and conse- 
quence. Perhaps it was the life of a shopkeeper, the owner 
of a fishing boat, a yeoman farmer or a landed gentleman 
that the individual servant or officer imagined for himself 
on retirement. Whatever his specific goal the ethos of the 
man of property shaped the reality of life that he perceived 
in the limited world of the trading postt39 

In the years before the Red River Settlement 
achieved stability, it appeared to many that only in Great 
Britain could they realize their dreams. Thus it seems 
likely that the individual officer or servant would tend to 
emphasize British ways. From the documents emerges a time 
perspective that appears to be identified with the man of 
property. For him the present was the prisoner of the past 


and the future. The future imposed its presence through the 


ced related comments of Glover, "Introduction," 
Fiauhs Reh, (ed.),, Cumberland ..... , Second Series, xxxvi- 
Lyd 

perme J.S.C., provides an excellent example of 


the expression of this ethos of the man of property. 
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goal to which he aspired. The pleasures of the moment were 
cast on the balance against future aspirations. For the man 
of property the enjoyment of a leisurely carouse following a 
lengthy voyage to the coastal depot or an extensive journey 
"tripping" to the Indians in winter had to be weighed against 
the cost. The dram or two offered by the officer in charge 
was agreeably accepted. But charges to one's account would be 
another matter. Other events and circumstances would be 
viewed in a similar light. The Orkney servant rarely demon- 
Strated the degree of daring that often marked the behavior 
of the French Canadian voyageur either while tripping or con- 
fronting opponents. °+ Perhaps: the» lacks of-effectives leader- 
ship from his officers was a factor. Perhaps, however, the 
present was also judged from the perspective of the aspira- 
tions of the man of property for the future. 

The past imposed itself on the present in two ways. 
It was the yardstick by which he could evaluate his efforts 
to achieve his goal and it also embodied the justification 
for his particular course of action. It was the Pasty that 
structured the chaos of the present. It defined current 
circumstance and indicated the means by which the quest could 
be furthered. Although most servants and officers enjoyed 


economic opportunities in Rupert's Land that would probably 
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56 
have been denied them at home , °* the past remained a signifi- 
cant dimension in their time perspective. Its close relation- 
Ship to the future made them respectful of tradition and auth- 
Ority. This outlook would serve to explain behavior that 
elicited William Auld's favorable comment: "They [Orkneymen] 
are very easily governed as they require no violent coercion 
to? secure’ obedienceds hh aube The same outlook may well 
Serve to explain the attachment of the man of property to his 
employer in Rupert's Land, the Hudson's Bay Company. 

The fundamental bond between the Company and the man 
of property was economic. Service in the Company's employ 
furnished the financial means to acquire property. Both 
officers and servants who did not spend all their annual 
wage left the balance to accumulate with the Company or had 
the Company or another financial institution invest it for 
them. Little of the spirit of the entrepreneur emerged in 
these transactions as most appear to have chosen bonds, par- 
ticularly British consols, bearing interest at three and one- 
half percent, °4 To*the* extent that? the? Company" Svlong range 
interests were tied to the wages and gratuities received by 
its employees, officers and servants demonstrated an interest 


in its fortunes. However little of the 6élan exhibited by 





“ciel, “Ed, J.S.C., James Sutherland to John Suther- 


addi Auaus 9245785172 
GP rmpiic Ake Ay] eae diitottthesGovernor ahd 
Committee, September 26, 1811. 


Fae A.36/1A-15, Wills of Officers and Servants. 
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5H 
the Nor'Westers emerged until an element of profit-sharing 
for the officers was introduced after pane °O Before this 
date the Company did not offer its employees the opportunity 
of rapidly acquiring some "wealth." Its ac braciim neitoLdhe 
man of property, whether officer or servant, was the promise 
of steady and secure progress over the length of a career in 
the fur trade towards his ultimate goal. 

Thetloyalty»of=thei mantiof property to the Company 
went beyond its usefulness as the financial means to his end. 
Its chain of command for the purposes of conducting the 
trade and the pyramidal social structure derived from this 
organization suggested the social circumstances in which the 
man of property would play a prominent role should he achieve 
his goa. °° Although the particular circumstances of Rupert's 
Land tended to moderate the distinctions of rank found in the 
formal social structure, the essence of authority and tradi- 
tion remained. Its relationship to the thought and ways of 
the homeland was self-evident. And as the homeland in the 
period before 1820 appeared to be the only environment in 
which the aspirations of the man of property could be rea- 
lized, the Company's reflection of key elements from this 


world was significant. For the man of property images of 
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Sone a significance for the rank structure is sug- 
gested in such items that appear in the documents as the use 
or absence of the term "mister". The availability of aU 
items" to officers is also noteworthy in this regard. 
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58 
that-which-was-hoped-for were to be found in the Company's 
Service in Rupert's Land. In future years in Red River this 
view of the fur trade remained. The extent to which the 
policies of the Company and the actions of active officers 
Sustained this image determined the extent to which former 
employees accorded the Company their loyalty and support. 

The ethos of the man of property was expressed in the 
Company's trading posts through different sty.Les pof »life. 
Among the servants, particularly tradesmen skilled in the 
crafts of the Old World, it manifested itself in disciplined 
and orderly conduct that emphasized the acquisition of wealth 
to ensure material well-being.°/ Among the officers who 
benefited from higher salaries and a prominent social posi- 
tion the ethos was expressed in terms of a manner or bearing 
that denoted a man of financial means and therefore a man of 
much social consequence. The tone and style of the corres- 
pondence of an officer Such as William Auld suggest the con- 
cept of oneself as a discriminating man in terms of judge- 
ment and taste. Others as well saw themselves as men whose 
achievements were worthy of emulation and respect. They 
accepted their significant social responsibilities and 
expected to be treated in an appropriate manner by both 
inferiors and superiors. But for some of the men in the 


trading posts the realities of life in Rupert's Land 
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59 
extinguished the dream of retiring to the homeland to estab- 
lish themselves as men of property. 

The factors in the lives of the inhabitants of the 
trading posts that tended to dim the enthusiasm of the man of 
property and, in some cases, suggest the ways Of men with a 
different hierarchy of values, were many and varied. In some 
cases it was the acceptance of family ties and responsibili- 
ties that made it impossible to return to Great Britain. 

Many retiring officers and servants had no such scruples, 
either abandoning their families altogether or depositing 
funds with the Company for their Support after they had left. 
But for men such as Chief Factor James Sutherland such a 
course of action was not possible. Addressing his younger 
brother in Scotland, in 1817, Sutherland remarked: 
You may think that it is from an attachment to the 
country . . . [that I] remain in it, no@[s2re}gi fUis Sfrom 
the attachment I have for my family as I am completely 
tired of the country. 
For others who had shared the dreams and aspirations of 
their fellows it was perhaps the boredom of the long winter 
months in the trading post that suggested an alternative way 
of life. A letter to Governor George Simpson and the Chief 
Factors from retired officer Henry Hallet, in June, 1822, 
detailed the dilemma of a man who had adopted the ways of 
Many in Rupert's Land: 


You are aware, Sirs, that by remaining in the Indian 
country such a length of time the Coustoms [sic] and 





oe much 4 J.S.C., James Sutherland to John Suther- 
Lande March. 5): Lez 
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60 
habits we imbibe are so different to those of the Civi- 
lized World, add to which the attachment most people 
form to it, that it will be almost impossible for me to 
return to my native Country. 6 

Habits associated with food, drink and women, tolerated in 
the trading post, but not in the man of property in Great 
Bovcain,. as well 4s family ties, denied such men the fulfil- 
ment of their dreams. Although the ethos of the man of 
property may have remained in memory, many found that the 
"realities" of their circumstances Suggested the life style 
of the man of pleasure among good fellows. 

The man of pleasure in good company shared many of 
the values found in the ethos of the man of property. The 
enjoyment of material pleasures and the company of friends, 
concern for community recognition and, often, strong family 
ties were aspects of both worlds. The differences between 
them appear to have been the ramifications arising out of 
their different focal values. The acquisition of property 
and its attendant socio-economic benefits seems to have been, 
it not apsent, at least tar less important in the lives of 
many officers and servants. /? For them the value to be 

Pena eA D.4/117, Henry Hallet to Simpson and the 
Chieti Factors, June 25, 1822. 

i errs the Orkneymen who enjoyed the good life 
never carried it to the degree equalled by the Canadians. 


IN-pHeB CoA. Bs22/ a7 197 Brandon Houser Journal waly soy t1815; 
Peter Fidler noted: 


the Canadians, as they like to flash and live well while 
they can, seldom thinking, of the time to come, indeed 
this is the case with the greater number of them - being 
very much like English Sailors in this respect. 
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61 
emphasized was the companionship of kith and probably, in 
most cases, kin. This is not to say that such a value was of 
minimal importance to the man of property. In most instances 
it would appear to have been extremely important. However, 
the documents suggest that it was not the focal point in 
their lives as it was for the man of pleasure in good company. 
While mixed-bloods could be found expressing either of the 
focal values the documents leave the impression that the vast 
majority looked not to property but to the enjoyment of the 
physical and social pleasures in life. These men would 
emphasize the social aspects of work as opposed to the remu- 
nerative benefits that attracted his counterpart. Again it 
was not a question of either social enjoyment or financial 
gain. Both the man of pleasure and the man of property 
responded to both benefits that accrued from service with the 
Company. But each made one aspect of his work the focus of 
his energies. 

For the individual to whom property meant little, 
work offered the opportunity to demonstrate his prowess 
before approving peers and to enjoy the conviviality of the 
social inter-play amongst his fellows. The body-punishing 
labor and mind-dulling tasks that constituted much of the 
activity involved in the conduct of the trade was relieved 
by the camaraderie of the men involved. His counterpart 
while enjoying to varying degrees this aspect of the circum- 


stances in which he labored, took much pleasure in perceiving 
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62 
his activity as a step closer to his goal as a man of prop- 
erty. The individual varieties of behavior reflecting the 
different focal values were numerous. On the one hand, 
representing an extreme expression of the man of pleasure in 
good company, was the spendthrift who indulged his desires 
to the utmost of his ability. In assessing the character of 
Francis Heron, George Simpson provides an example: 

I believe him capable of anything that is bad and con- 
Sider him a very unfit man for promotion. - In business 
he is indolent and inactive yet speculative and full of 
wild theory and_in private life he is gross, sensual 
and licentious. 
On the other hand his counterpart among the men of property 
was the miser. Again Simpson provides an example in a letter 
to Andrew Colvile. 
[Thomas] Thomas is a Wealthy man but so wretchedly 
penurious that he does not allow himself the bare 
necessaires [sic] of Life and his Thousand Acres of 
Land will experience no improvement beyond his own 
personal labor.72 
While such extreme expressions of the values found in the 
trading post were not widespread they do serve to highlight 
the differences in attitudes and behavior found there. 
It would appear that the life perspective of the 


man of pleasure differed significantly from that of his com- 


patriots who aspired to be men of property. Two of these 
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Records. 


Ion ont Meisoesl OF oniadd)geVolet?4anSimpsonaito 
Andrew Colvile, May 20, 1822. 


H.B.C.A., A.34/2, Servants Characters and Staff 
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63 
different perspectives that emerge with some clarity were 
those of time and the nature of service in the Company's 
employ. For the men of pleasure the on-gOing present was a 
predominant feature of his world. The past was the memory of 
things enjoyed in the present. The future was the anticipa- 
tion of such pleasures. His time horizon seemed limited to 
the seasonal rhythm of the trading year. Retirement was a 
distant unpleasantness until injury, disease or old age 
heralded the end of a career in the Company's service. Only 
then might the memory of the profligacy of his younger years 
engender momentary regrets. Retirement for him did not 
offer the opportunity of fulfilling a long sought after 
dream; rather it could signify the end of a way of life. 

Service with the Hudson's Bay Company was the basis 
of the good life in Rupert's Land. In the trading posts 
such necessities of life as food, lodging and some clothing 


73 The individual did not have to concern him- 


were provided. 
self with the daily cares that preoccupied those who were 
not employed by the Company. In addition he might hope that 


long years of faithful service would be rewarded with a small 


pension. 74 At the same time employment with the Company 





PeThe extent and quality of these items was occa- 
Sionally a bone of contention between officers and servants. 
For an example see H.B.C.A., B.22/a/18b, Brandon House 
JOULE Lie ADY 11) LG peakoo. 


be oes references to George Flett and William Flett, 
in H.B.C.A., A.34/l, Servants' Characters and Staff 
Records. 
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64 
offered more than financial security. It provided an entrée 
into a social milieu that in time through a web of friendship 
and kinship associations linked the individual to others in 
the trading post and, with some frequency, to members of 
neighboring Indian bands. In Many cases it appears that 
Similar ties with the British homeland suffered the stress 
of distance and time to wither and lapsesipin contrast the 
man of property made some effort to maintain the social bonds 
that extended to the British homeland. /> For his counterpart 
the full meaning of the good life was to be found in Rupert's 
Land. Their enjoyment of it was made possible through 
employment in the Company's service. 

The differences between the two value systems were 
expressed in terms of different styles of life. It would 
appear that the man of property consciously emphasized 
Britain and things British. To him the homeland was the 
cultural fount that sustained his way of life. For many it 
was the only environment in which they could see themselves 
giving full expression to their aspirations. Even their 
mixed-blood children expressed an attachment to the distant 
homeland that many had not seen and never would geese His 


counterpart, the man of pleasure in good company, focussed 





Herpes an example see G.-A.I., J.S.C. 


aernis was expressed most strongly by those educated 
in Great Britain. Note particularly Dr. John Bunn. 
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65 
his attention and concerns on the trading post in Rupert's 
Land. The relevance of the homeland and its ways diminished 
with the passage of Hime ok! The ways of Rupert's Land as 
they unfolded in the collective experience of the community 
over the passing years became central to his interests and 
way of life. 

As the family was one of the principal means by which 
the values and life-styles expressed in the trading posts 
were inculcated in the young, the nature of trading post 
families was of the utmost importance in determining the 
“Cultural baggage" that accompanied the Country-born to Red 
River. As is the case with much of the socio-cultural 
aspects of the Company's trading posts the documents do not 
lend themselves to a straightforward analysis. Glimpses of 
life outside the activities of the fur trade are few and far 
between. Nevertheless sufficient material exists to gain 
some appreciation of the nature of family life and the prob- 
lems encountered in their connection in the changing circum- 
Stances of the trading post. In viewing these families it 
is necessary to keep in mind the stresses imposed upon them 
by their social environment. In addition to the difficul- 
ties in communication and understanding encountered in cross- 
cultural marriages other factors, such as the movement of 
Indian Bands from one region to another, the transfer of 


ee excellent example would be the sons of Chief 
Factor James Bird by his Indian wife, Elizabeth. 
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66 
Company personnel, with and without their families, between 
posts or between Rupert's Land and the British homeland and 
changes in the fortunes of the trade Yartsings from “natural 
causes" or the varying intensity of the competition, placed 
added stress on individual families, testing their ability to 
Function successfully as social units. It was in this milieu 
that many of the children of British-born officers and ser- 
vants grew to maturity. 

The most obvious feature of cross-cultural marriages 
au_fagon du nord was their varying duration. Apparently a 
few in the years before the establishment of the Red River 
Settlement endured for the lifetime of the participants. 

Some scant evidence indicates that upon retirement a few 
officers and servants would return to their homeland accom- 
panied by their native~born wife and mixed-blood children, 
for example officer John Stewart McFarlane who retired to 
Glasgow with his Country-born family shortly after the sign- 


ing of the Deed Poll in peop, 58 


From the evidence gathered 
to date it would appear that this practise was not extensive. 
No doubt the problems in adjustment experienced by the few 
families who took this course of action led other British- 
born heads of families to consider alternatives. Asa 


result more of the marriages endured for the length of the 


career of an officer or a servant. On retirement the family 





one Ee Rach, (ed. ji, Colin Robertson's Correspondence 
Book, September 1817 to pepcember 1sz2 (London, 1939), 231. 
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67 
was either abandoned to its fate or steps were taken to 
ensure some form of continuing financial support. The Gen- 
eral Ledger Book of Officers and Servants Wiis el /o37to 1863 
suggests that a significant number of officers and some ser- 
vants may have placed funds at the disposal of the Company 
sufficient to provide their families with necessary supplies 
On a yearly basis. /9 Many marriages were of short duration; 
some were limited to the length of a single trading season. 
Marriages were dissolved when circumstances separated the 
participants or when one partner found another paramour. In 
such situations the peace and good order of the trading post 
could be threatened. Entries from the Brandon House Journal 
for 1817 and 1819, kept by Peter Fidler, illustrate this 
point: 

NOV a) je lol sy.) 2. eBohomme [sic] Montour took away the 
Wife belonging to the late Mr. Longmoor's son - Magnus 
Spence's Daughter one of our freemen [i.e. Spence] - 
but I understand with his consent. 

Nov. 8, 1817. . . . Longmoor's son went away for his 
country at the Saskatchewan . . . and debauched away 


the Wife of our Canadian Smith - 80 


Two years later Fidler noted a similar incident involving his 





Lo epee waa A.36/1A, Officers and Servants Wills, 1763- 
1863. The failure of many officers and servants to provide 
adequately for Rupert's Land families when they retired to 
Great Britain led to the enactment of formal regulations to 
this’ eiféctyaiternrls2lmeSee PYA. Cen MaGLIOy Supplementary 
Series 2, Vol. I, Northern Department Council Minutes; 
Standing Rules and Regulations, Resolution 42. 

Se sory roby Bace/a/20,.. Brandon House, Journal, 
November 7, 8, 1817. 
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son Charles, and the post's cooper, James Inkster: 
Api OR2, Crs lowe, (Cockchar lesits tJahies disputed much - to 
send the former down to the Forks [i.e. Red River Settle- 
ment] with Horses and to be out of the way. - 
April 13, 1819. Charles Fidler instead of going down to 


the Forks . . . went away to the Indian Tents and James 
Inkster's woman left her husband and followed him. 


April 18, 1819. Sunday. Henderson went yesterday to 

the Indian Tent to bring home James Inkster's woman who 
lately run [sic] away. She says she will never return 

to him again - tho' he has always been very kind to her - 


April 27, 1819. “Tuesday. “Yesterday in the afternoon 
The Laughing Man and The Tobacco came here and brought 
back James Inkster's woman to him. he gave them for 
their trouble 1/2 a 10 Gallon Keg of Indian rum besides 
Other things —- Charles remains at the Indian 
Téntse Sucumrel 
Charles's youthful escapade and the previous entry cited 
demonstrate the tenuous nature of relationships in many 
Marriages au fagon du nord. 

Marriages of varying duration were found at all 
social levels in the trading post. Nevertheless those of 
short duration, in which in many cases there would appear to 
be little sense of emotional commitment beyond the gratifi- 
cation of physical needs, were found most frequently among 
the servants and in their lower ranks. In July, 1833, the 


Rev. William Cockran, one of the two Anglican missionaries 


at Red River provided a graphic account of the circumstances 


ort ia 8, B22/a/21, Brandon House Journal, April 12, 
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responsible for marriages of short duration: 


The most of them [Cockran's British-born parishoners] 
came into the country when they were youths without any 
fixed principles; as servants to the Hon. Hudson's Bay 
Company. They lived as the Heathen, adopted their man- 
ners and customs and in many instances they showed 
themselves more depraved. 

During the summer there are pleny of opportunities 
for the young voyager [sic] to give vent to his 
licentious passions [as] at every post he will find 
women who will do anything for hire. . . He has no 
principles to contend with; he therefore finds it easy 
to do what is most pleasant to corrupt nature and most 
popular with his companions. When the young voyager 
comes to his winter quarters, he finds he wants many 


things to fit him for this new existence ... he applies 
to an Indian who has got some daughters, or two or three 
Wives; here he is quickly served, ... . He sleeps 


there, . . . thus the unfortunate voyager forms his 
connexion with the natives, and raises an offspring. He 
may continue here two or three years, and enjoy the bene- 
fit of his helpmate. He goes off in the summer, returns 
in the autumn, and perhaps finds the same young woman 
given to another. This does not distract his mind; he 
forms another connexion as speedily as possible; .. .82 
With the officers and skilled tradesmen circumstances 
were somewhat altered. The superior financial resources of 
officers and older skilled servants appear to be a relevant 
factor in determining the longer duration of their marriages. 
Not only would they be able to acquire the more eligible 
women but they could provide greater economic security and 
material benefits for their native-born spouse. At the same 
time they would find it easier to transport their families 
to a new posting should they be so inclined. The longer dura- 
tion and stability of their marriages possibly reflects some 


SZ eee slates I.C., Cockran to the Secretaries, 
July: 25450833. 
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concern for the real problem of venereal disease associated 
with "promiscuous" behavior. °° No doubt individual concepts 
of "proper" behavior were a significant factor in determining 
a Stable and enduring relationship. °4 While the duration of 
trading post marriages appears to be related to the social 
gradient of the trading post there are exceptions. ie) ERE 
least one instance a polygamous relationship existed. °° In 
view of the expenses involved the possessor of two wives was 
probably an officer. Needless to say on retirement he 
remained in Rupert's Land. 

The varying duration of trading post marriages au 
fagon du nord suggests conclusions about the stability and 
cohesiveness of the families involved as well as the nature 
of parental influence in acculturating the young to the world 
in which many would live out their lives. The problems 
encountered within such families are indicated in another 


passage of Cockran's letter: 





pocioves EIneECOGUC TL TONy eterna dinwkdCht mel CCcsle 
Cumberland .. . , Second Series, xlvi. 

Borrenough there was an absence of community-wide 
standards in this area, numbers of individuals reflected con- 
ventional British middle-class standards of the day. For an 
example note the reaction of Peter Fidler to his son's 
involvement with James Inkster's wife. It was a question of 
"right and wrong", not simply a question of difficulties 
between two servants affecting the post's operation. See 
H.B.C.A., B.22/a/21, Brandon House Journals, May 6, 1819. 


B Rev. John West, Substance of a Journal (London, 
1L3824,)),<L04. 
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The woman despises him [her husband] in her heart; calls 
him an old dog, neglects to please and never studies to 
make herself useful; the children, from having descended 
from women of various tribes, and neglected by their 
father in infancy, are without filial or brotherly affec- 
tion. The voyager's house in every respect, is a house 
divided against itself.86 
The larger community appeared to offer little assistance to 
the family in meeting various stresses and maintaining itself 
as a successful social institution. To this extent such 
families existed in a cultural vacuum. The larger community 
appeared to furnish few if any standards detailing "correct" 
roles and relationships in the family. Few if any conven- 
tions were apparent that facilitated a return to normal 
following a period of crisis for a particular family. . Sanc- 
tions were limited to the threat or use of violence by a 
particulas individual. °’ Many trading post families in their 
turbulent lives reflected the cultural vacuum that marked 
those areas of community life distinct from the fur trade and 
the company of men. 

In contrast other families marked by marriages of 
long duration and extensive kinship connections seemed to 
develop their own conventions and sanctions for regulating 
behavior within the family and within the larger community. 

SCE oon [.C., CGockran to the Secretaries, 
LA tye Alt 

BT gain the Lcwlsmadepaulclty OL inlOormataon an the ae 
documents: but the use of physical violence in some families 
must have been known; else why would Fidler have commented 


on Inkster's kind treatment of his wife in the affair with 
Charles Fidler? 
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72 
Particularly among the officers the British-born parent con- 
tinued to play a major role. Men such as James Bird and 
William Hemmings Cook lived to see their grandchildren mar- 
ried. In such cases the extended family remained in part 
dependent upon the financial resources of its head. Through 
this means the British-born head of the family exerted a 
Significant influence over his children and their children as 
well. While the examples cited above were no doubt excep- 
tional it seems evident that the British-born husband and 
father in families marked by marriages of long duration 
would exert a meaningful influence. In time the extended 
family ties that developed from these marriages made a sig- 
nificant impact upon the young. 

The varying duration of marriages au fagon du nord 
suggests some conclusions about the variety of influences 
upon the young. In marriages of short duration there were 
frequent changes in the individual who fulfilled the role of 
husband and father. At the same time it is quite possible 
that these men had little interest in the children in such 
a family. As a result the influence of the male parent 
would be minimal. If the mother remained in close contact 
with an Indian band it appears that, culturally speaking, 
the mixed-blood children were Indians” if esuchecontact had 

oe ven in the trading post many of the Country-born 
were more at home in the Cree language of their mothers than 
the English language of their fathers. Difficulties were 


experienced in communication following their migration to 
Red. River. See West, 26. 
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been lost leaving few if any kinship connections the young 
became part of the world of the trading post; hangers-on 
drifting where chance and inclination might direct them. 
While in the lands bordering the Plains many might be able to 
function adequately as hunters, in the woodland regions they 
often failed to develop the habits and skills that would 
allow them to function successfully either as Indian trappers 
or as Company servants. °? Even many mixed-bloods hired by 
the Company after 1800 proved difficult to handle. Peter Fid- 
ler noted this’ at Brandon House: 

February” 26, “18 l6s°*Monday*= JnorFavel=[Country-born] 
refuses an order to travel .. . but I was obliged to 
threaten him before he would consent. These half-Breeds 
in general are very careless and don't mind fining them 
part of their wages, personal chastisement is the only 
thing with these kind of People, but the men from the 
old*Country, it* {theetinel*habYat great effect onP™ yrs eyI0 
Eighteen months later Fidler's Journal records and entry in 
a similar vein: 
August i276 i317. Tuesdays “LYONS (mixed=biood Soneor a 


Jewish trader at Michilimackinac] was made free beginning 
of last August as he refused to accompany James Inkster, 


the Master then here, to the Elbow House . . . Humphrey 
Favil [Country-born] has been free [the] same time on 
account of bad behavior . .. - Jim Favil [Country-born] 


got his liberty from me as he refused to go down to 
Jack River*when desired. 2». /)4;91 


BI onis factor may help explain the migration of large 


numbers of Country-born, lacking a living British-born par- 
ent, to Red River after 1820. The absence of necessary 
skills may help serve to explain why numbers did not join 
the Métis at this time. 


7 Vand ECR y: B.22/a/19, Brandon House Journals, 
Pabruacy 26,1816. 


eer Baldy, B/22/a/20, Brandon House Journals, 
August l2, Loi]. 
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While the actions of these young men may reflect the outlook 
of men who placed their social obligations and pleasures 
before their responsibilities, they do indicate that many of 
the young men raised in or around the trading post could not 
function particularly successfully as servants. The grim 
consequences concerned parents. 

In families marked by some degree of stability and 
headed by a British-born parent, purposeful steps were often 
taken to ensure a place for mixed-blood children in the 
trading post when they reached maturity. The problem was 
especially important for the man of property. If his mixed- 
blood children were to find a place in the trading post com- 
mensurate with his aspirations means had to be found to 
counteract many influences arising in the larger community. 
While the problem of providing for mixed-blood daughters may 
not have caused as much concern as the problem of establish- 
ing sons in the trade, their lot was not ignored. Skills 
acquired from their Indian or mixed-blood mothers were often 
marketable in the trading post. Nevertheless, in the minds 
of several of their British-born fathers, their future well- 
being was related to a secure and stable marriage to a skilled 
tradesmankorhofficer?é.For this reason British concepts of 
"correct" female behavior were encouraged but to find the 
means in a trading post was difficult. The officers at York 
Factory, in 1807, addressed the Governor and Committee in 


London on this point: 
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We receive with sincere Gratitude your Honors permission 
to offer our Sentiments on this most interesting subject 
and feeling as we sensibly do for the present helpless 
condition of our Children beg leave to lay before you 
the following remarks. 

inthe first instance, it is the anxious desire of 
every Parent that the Happiness resulting from Education 
and Religion should be imparted without distinction to 
the Children of both sexes and that the female youth in 
particular should experience that delicacy and attention 
to their persons their peculiar situation reguires - 
Native women as attendants on these young persons seems 
improper - their Society would keep alive the Indian 
language and with it its native superstition which ought 
to be obliterated from the mind with all possible care -9 


The Governor and Committee replied with primary texts and a 
school master, William Garrioch, but the effort came to 
naught.?> The problem of educating the young was even more 
serious for Country-born sons. While some British-born par- 
ents, realizing the difficulties facing their sons, may have 
taken steps to have them brought up as Teas ek the over- 
whelming majority who took an interest looked to their own 
background. In and about the post they encouraged activities 
that emphasized the skills and habits of their British her- 
tage. Fidler was no exception: "February 15, 1816. Cooper 
[James Inkster], Thomas and Charles Fidler keg making as I 


an oE sane A.11/118, General Letter to the Governor and 
Committee, September 15, 1807. 
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7 4cnildren knowingly left with the Indians to be 
raised in their ways were not necessarily reflections of 
"neglect" on the part of the British parent. Rather it 
could conceivably be a purposeful step based on the parent's 
assessment of what the future held for their children. 
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wish my Sons to learn everything that is useful 2078 Later 
entries detailing Charles's involvement with Inkster's wife 
reveal an extremely disappointed father. The environment of 
the trading post was not conducive to the values and qualities 
of character that Fidler hoped to inculcate in his sons. 
Other officers, who perceived this difficulty and who could 
afford to, sent their sons to the homeland to be educated. 
With some notable exceptions such as the sons of William Sin- 
efarr “and mhomas Bunn, the results were not encouraging.°° 
Many sons of officers remained dependent upon their fathers 
for financial support. Several such as the sons of James 
Bird owed positions as writers and clerks to nepotism until 
the "new broom" in the person of Governor George Simpson 
Swept the Company's service clean of employees whose skills 
and habits of life were not equal to those the Company 
believed it could find in recruits from the homeland. ?/ Many 
Country-born sons of officers found themselves viewed as 


one Cone B.22/a/19, Brandon House Journal, 
FeEbruarEy@L59 T8164 

Sone British-born assessment of the Country-born 
fOcussed On their abality to function successfully (as, oLti— 
cers or servants in the fur trade. At the officer level 
such criteria as conduct, in private and in business, judge- 
ment and competence with the written language were used. 
Their very real deficiencies in terms of the needs of the 
trade were considered to be aspects of what can be termed 
their "Indianness". 


Mie Stor E.18/7, Parliamentary Select Committee 
on the Hudson's Bay Company, the testimony of Edward Elice. 
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We 
"second raters" by more recent arrivals from Great Britain.?° 
Even more tragically some of them may have accepted this 
assessment. In such circumstances even those mixed-blood 
youths who had acquired the ethos of the man of ee from 
their fathers would find that the possibilities for achieving 
the goal were remote. Nor was the future bright for those 
youths who expressed less concern for the ethos of the man 
of property and were more attuned to the ways of Rupert's 
Land. 

The signing of the Deed Poll in 1821 ended the 

period of violence that had marked the closing decade of the 
competition between the Hudson's Bay Company and the North 
West Company. In the years that followed numerous retired 
officers and servants and their mixed-blood families set 
their course for Red River. The British-born who had served 
the old Hudson's Bay Company viewed their future in this 
agricultural settlement in the context of their British heri- 
tage. But at the same time they and their families were the 
product of a cultural tradition that stretched back over a 
century in Rupert's Land. While the trading post functioned 
as an outpost of commercial empire, consisting of a rela- 
tively numerous transient population and remaining in con- 
tinual dependent contact with the British homeland, it did 
represent a unique adaptation of British ways to new 


Ae A.34/1, Servants' Characters and Staff 
Records, comments of Simpson. 
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environmental circumstances. The major determinant in direct- 
ing this adaptation was the fur trade. 

The Bay Tradition, the way of life in the different 
posts of the Hudson's Bay Company, manifested itself in the 
Similarity in social structure, in value systems around which 
individuals oriented their lives and in aspects of behavior 
associated with family life. At the same time individual 
lives reflected the diversity of interests and aspirations 
that would be expected in communities whose environment often 
differed significantly and whose inhabitants reflected vary- 
ing regional, class and ethnic origins. The cultural baggage 
that accompanied the Country-born to Red River included ele- 
ments held in common from the fur trade experience as well 
as the variety of differences derived from individual thought 
and experience. 

Among the elements held in common by the inhabitants 
was their familiarity with the various means of structuring 
their community. The pyramidal hierarchy of rank that con- 
stituted the social structure was known and accepted no 
matter whether the individual attached significant importance 
to it or not. The pre-eminence and leadership of the officer 
was recognized and accepted. Should the Country-born 
encounter a.similar.structure,derived.from.similar .cniteria 
in Red River, familiarity would make a positive response 
possible. The same can be said for the other means used by 


the community to structure their society. The camaraderie 
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of the adult males and kinship connections were interwoven 
with the rank structure to form a structural complex that 
would be carried to Red River. There, circumstances and 
influences may well have altered the structure to some degree. 
Yet such influences would be evaluated in terms of the exist- 
ing complex with which everyone was familiar. Changes would 
occur but the direction of such changes was dictated by what 
had existed in the trading post. 

Equally familiar to all the inhabitants were the two 
value systems that manifested themselves in the different 
modes Of behavior of various individuals. Each person would 
be familiar with the different attitudes attached to the 
various tasks necessary for the successful functioning of 
the trade. Some would emphasize the remunerative aspects of 
work in the light of the goal of becoming men of property. 
Others would see more attraction in the social interplay that 
work offered rather than in its financial possibilities. The 
individual would have his own preference and note the pre- 
ferences of others. At the same time he would be familiar 
with the interrelationship of the different value systems and 
the means by which the community structured itself. The rank 
structure, the camaraderie of the adult males and family 
ties were not distinct from the community's value systems. 
They were linked in a manner that was as familiar to the indi- 
vidual as the physical world in which he lived. 


Perhaps the greatest weakness of the trading post 
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community was its failure to find a satisfactory place for 
its young adults, particularly its males. The chaotic nature 
of life in some families had an impact on the young that was 
of cardinal importance in this respect. Yet this alone was 
not the cause of the difficulty. The nature of the fur 
trade itself and the demands it did and did not make on the 
populace bore a major responsibility. The fur trade could 
not absorb the younger generation in the numbers that the 
community produced. Nor could the community produce ane 
young people who could function "successfully" in the Com- 
pany's service. For better or for worse the Company still 
looked to the Orkney Islands for its servants and to England 
and Scotland for its officers. Perhaps Red River was to 
offer a solution to this problem. Or perhaps it merely 


delayed its emergence for another generation. 
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CHAPTER ii 


THE FOUNDATION YEARS, 1820-1826 


The year 1820 marked the transition from the vio- 
lence and turbulence of competition in the fur trade to the 
relative Calm and) stability of monopoly. At the fork of 
the Red and Assiniboine Rivers, Selkirk's infant settlement, 
established eight years earlier, faced new problems. Those 
cast off by both companies mingled with those who remained 
fLOmeoelkirkes erforts to attract colonists. Retired offi- 
cers and servants with their mixed-blood families were begin- 
Hind scCOsULi ct in! fromitrading posts near and. far. Most of 
them, however, would not appear until the relatively large 
scale migrations began three years later. In the Settlement, 
a couple of miles below the forks, north of Point Douglas, 

a few Scots crofters who, with their families, had been 
evicted from their Highland farms and saved from a future 

in the slums of one of the industrial cities of Great Britain 
by the philanthropic interest of the young earl, struggled 
against men and nature to wrest a living from their river 
lots. To the south on the east side of the Red, along the 
Seine, the Demeuron settlers indifferently troubled the soil. 
Recruited as soldier-settlers by Selkirk from the de Meuron 


and de Wattville regiments, mercenaries disbanded in Canada 
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82 
after the War of 1812-14, the Demeurons represented many of 
the nationalities of Europe although predominantly German- 
Speaking and Roman Catholic. Linked to the Roman Catholic 
mission on the east bank of the Red at the junction of the 
Red and Assiniboine Rivers and thus loosely associated with 
the few French Canadians settled about the mission and with 
the buffalo-hunting Métis on the plains to the south and 
west, the wifeless Demeurons looked forward to the coming of 
German-speaking Protestant Swiss townspeople and their fami- 
lies, scheduled to arrive in the summer of 1821. A scatter- 
ing of British-born officers and servants with their mixed- 
blood families settled about the Company's post and the 
Anglican mission near the forks. The latter had been estab- 
lished by the Reverend John West in 1820, two years after 
French Canadian priests from Lower Canada set up their mis- 
sion across the river. The mosaic of Red River was completed 
by the occasional bands of Saulteaux wandering through the 
Settlement to hunt, trap and trade. 

The settlers had survived the frosts, drought and 
grasshoppers that had plagued their efforts to farm. They 
had also survived the animosities that arose between the 
several communities. The fur trade competition in its clos- 
ing decade in the region of the Settlement was responsible 
in part for an enduring antagonism that net anne far from 
people's minds in Red River. On June 19, 1816, Governor 


Semple, Selkirk's representative in the Settlement, and 
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twenty other settlers from Great Britain had fallen before 
the guns and scalping knives of a band of Métis under the 
command of Cuthbert Grant, an employee of the North West 
Company. The memory of the "massacre" at Seven Oaks set the 
problems of the foundation years in a context that boded ill 
for the future should the populace fail to create institu- 
tions and conventions permitting each community some sense 
of fulfilment. 

The major problem facing the Settlement during the 
Six years following the Signing of the Deed Poll in 1821 was 
the determination of its relationship to the fur trade. The 
Hudson's Bay Company's directors believed that this could 
be not merely satisfactory but mutually beneficial. 7 Many 
of their officers in the field were less hopeful and events 
were to confirm them in their pessimism. The missionaries 
both Anglican and Roman Catholic saw the Settlement as the 
base from which half a continent could be evangelized. With 
the Company they sought a stable and secure society modeled 
On European example but purged of its corruption and 

mite fe of those who died at Seven Oaks were "Colony 
Servants" carried on the books of the Hudson's Bay Company. 
pee H.B.C.A., A.30715, Lists of Servants, noting the dates 
of deaths. This at least in part explains the enduring 
enmity engendered by Seven Oaks. The nature of Grant's 
relationship with the North West Company is set forth in a 
PECLELAP (ALC. Mo Galop obi), VOl. 24,551mMpson orcolviie, 


May 20, 1822, in which Simpson relates a conversation he had 
with the Métis leader. 
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84 
godlessness. * With the settlers they shared the view that 
fur trade was secondary to their interests. To the settlers 
of the different communities the fur trade, quite naturally, 
was seen in terms of its benefits or hindrances to their 
aspirations. As a market for their produce and skills it 
was viewed favorably; as a vested interest denying them the 
fulfillment of just aspirations it was an unacceptable 
tyranny. A détente among the various interests in the Settle- 
ment was necessary for the establishment of a functioning 
society made up of different communities. The difficulties 
in accommodating these interests and determining what the 
relationship between the Settlement and the fur trade would 
be were significantly influenced by the legacy from the 


Selkirk period. 
I. THE LEGACY OF THE SELKIRK PERIOD 


The Earl of Selkirk and his relatives and friends on 
the Hudson's Bay Company's Governing Committee had a major 


influence on the affairs of Rupert's Land in the decade pre- 


& 


ceding the signing of the Deed Poll. The Company's victory 


Over the North West Company owed much to the business and 
administrative acumen of Selkirk's brother-in-law, Andrew 


Wedderburn (later Colvile), his other brother-in-law 


36. L. Nute, (ed.)i; Documents Relating to the North 


West Missions,” 815-27) (St... Pauli 11942) "Rev. J. N. Dumoulin 
to Bishop Plessis, September 10, 1818. 
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John Halkett and their two close associates, Nicholas Garry 
and Benjamin Harrison. > The reforms and innovations of 
their "retrenching system" affected not only the manner in 
which the trade was conducted but aspects of life in the 
Company's trading posts only indirectly associated with the 
trade. The "ripple effect" of the retrenching system served 
to disrupt further the lives of Many already experiencing 
severe difficulties in the trading post. 

The retrenchment system emerged with the appearance 
of Wedderburn on the governing committee of the Hudson's Bay 
Company in the spring of ieitio fe His advent was crucial in 
the Company's affairs. Having absorbed the XY Company in 
1804 the North West Company dominated the fur trade. Out- 
manning and outmaneuvering its Biva lett controll edethevrrr 
wealth in the Athabaska country and stood on the threshold 
of the Columbia. Elsewhere in Rupert's Land, even in the 
immediate hinterland of the coastal depots on Hudson Bay, 
their opponents were on the defensive. In Hudson's Bay Com- 
pany circles two solutions were offered. In the field some 
officers advocated expansion utilizing the aggressive entre- 
preneurial techniques of their rivals. / At home on the gov- 
erning committee, the view that was gaining increasing accept- 


ance saw the fur trade farmed out to individual traders with 


EE 


>Ibid., 273, 344, 398. 
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the Company continuing its direct involvement in Rupert's 
Land by concentrating on the exploitation of its timber 
resources. ° Wedderburn won support for a middle course. The 
Company would remain in the fur trade but rather than adopt- 
ing the continuing and somewhat haphazard expansionist tech- 
niques of the Nor'Westers it would first lay the emphasis on 
establishing the Company's trade at existing posts on a sound 
financial basis.” 

While cost-cutting was an essential feature of the 
retrenching system other reforms were equally important. In 
imitation of the Nor'Westers, officers were given a share in 
the profits.?? The specialized functions of each post were 
better integrated into the overall scheme of the trade. 

Steps were taken to improve consultation between the Governor 
and Committee in London and officers in the field. At the 
same time, combining sound business interest with a genuine 
philanthropic concern for the welfare of their employees, an 
agricultural settlement was started in association with 


Tah 


Lord Selkirk. The settlement promised to be a source of 


produce and labor for the fur trade as well as a haven for 


retiring British-born officers and servants with mixed-blood 
oe 
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families. Pt-wouldralsoytie nin’ wel liwith Selbkirki's wilew 
of the Settlement as a means of alleviating the sufferings 
of families in the Highlands of Scotland forced to leave 
their homes. 

The response of officers, servants and their families 
to the retrenching system was mixed. Young officers could 
appreciate the promise of improved remuneration related to 
individual merit. Officers and servants alike recognized 
the effectiveness of measures that lent themselves to a more 
efficient and aggressive conduct of the trade. But for many 
the system heralded unwanted change and dislocation. It 
intensified competition. In many areas some sort of accom- 
modation had emerged between the rival companies; the shat- 
tering of these prescribed limits rendered life more chao- 
broek 3 Violence or the threat of violence became common- 
place. The new system also involved the evaluation of 
Company employees and the retirement of the least effective. 
Servants and officers alike had come to terms with their 
circumstances and evolved patterns of conduct and attitudes 
which expressed their best interests but not necessarily 
those of the Company. The holders of such "Sinecures" who 


could not or would not change were vulnerable. Added 


ee 


130His development can be noted in several post 
Journals. For an example see H.B.C.A., B.22/a/7-21, 
Brandon House Journals, 1800-19. 
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88 
emphasis was placed on competence in the written language and 
book-keeping procedures. Those marginal in these areas were 
pushed beyond their level of ability. In assessing William 
Smith, Simpson found him "stupid and inactive neither good 


clerk nor Trader."24 


Others had developed personal habits 
that could not be sustained. The "grog pot" had taken its 
toll. Donald MacKenzie was seen as "Unsteady and superfi- 
cial man,!a Lieut. yin the army,” can bluster)" drink and pilfer, 


Ws: 


neither a good clerk nor Trader." George Bird, a Country- 


born son of James Bird, was "fond of liquor". 71° George 
Taylor, Country-born, had to "be watched otherwise he will 


id Still others found that the increased 


take to his Bottle." 
economy they were to display in dispensing goods threatened 
their position in a web of kinship that emerged around them, 
both in the trading post and in relations to surrounding 

Indian bands. 1° This aspect of the retrenching system, the 


evaluation of individual performances in the trade and the 


elimination of the inadequate, became dominant only after the 





Oca H.B.C.A., A.34/1, Servants' Characters and Staff 
Records, 1822-30, entry for William Smith. 


Shia, entry for Donald MacKenzie. 


16 thial; entry for George Bird. 


t Spide entry for George Taylor. 


eT dae entry for John Richard MacKay. “This factor 
would probably explain the criticism of MacKay for "extrava- 
gance" in trading with Indians. 
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89 
appointment of George Simpson as Governor of the Northern 
Department in 1821. Ruthlessly but fairly he pared the 
incompetent and the ineffective from the trade. Many British- 
born officers and servants and their Country-born children 
directed their steps to Red River nursing a sense of personal 
injustice and an animosity against the Company as it devel- 
oped after Ba lee 

The, Country-born arrived in Red River to find 
unsolved the fundamental problem of the definition of the 
Settlement's relationship to the fur trade. The problem was 
obscured by the violence of the trading competition in the 
region of the Settlement. To Selkirk the fundamental prob- 
lem was not the definition of the Settlement's relationship 
to the fur trade but the elimination of a body of men whose 
policies as he saw them reflected their determination to use 
any means to gain their ends. 7? The legacy of violence from 
this period, symbolized by the "massacre" of Seven Oaks, for 
years split the Settlement between "North West Company" and 
"Hudson's Bay Company," "French" and "English," Roman 
Catholic and Protestant, hunter and farmer. Seven Oaks had 
been an object lesson in what the fate of the Settlement 
could be should adequate means of communication and concilia- 
tion not be established. Yet the animosities engendered 

arise corer py D.4/8, Simpson to Governor and Committee, 
June 5, “k82A 4 
*Ocelkirk's enmity towards the North West Company was 


amajor Dlock to Gnding competition in the fur°trade. ‘See 
Mera th aL Oils 
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90 
there, the nascent nationalism expressed by the Métis in 
their conception of themselves as the "New Nation" and the 
denigration by the British-born of the Métis ways as French, 
Roman Catholic and nomadic, were explosive charges that 
required only an incident to set the settlement aflame.*+ 

The memory of Seven Oaks was not the only legacy that 
confronted the Country-born on their arrival. A negative 
attitude toward authority per se had developed among the 
various communities. In large part this too derived from the 
violence of competition in the immediate region. The Kil- 
donan Scots and the Demeurons saw the officers of the North 
West Company, the power behind the Métis, as responsible for 
Ghedr teri alstiand tribulations. ~ The Métis saw the officers 
of the Hudson's Bay Company in a similar light. 7? In time a 
negative view of those in authority in one's own camp devel- 
oped. The Métis with their burgeoning sense of themselves 
as the "New Nation" felt betrayed by the failure of the 


North West Company to uphold their interests in the 





ae assault on Cuthbert Grant while he was employed 


as a clerk after the end of competition led Simpson to take 
quick and effective action against those involved and to 
squelch any popular support in the British sector of the 
settlementio® thevguil ty™partiies.® ‘See HVBYC. AMP D473" 
Simpson to W. H. Cook, November 26, 1823, regarding the 
testimony of two of his sons at the trial. 


eae anaey Ross, Chapters 1-5, in his sympathy with 
the Selkirk settlers suggests this view. 


foe Giraud's treatment of "La Naissance du Nation- 
alisme Métis," beginning 531. 
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accommodation with the Hudson's Bay Company. *7 


The Kildonan 
Scots and the Demeurons were equally sensitive to what they 
believed was the preponderance given the fur trade's inter- 
ests over those of the Settlement by the Hudson's Bay Company 
officers.” 

These problems were accentuated by the claims of two 
conflicting authorities. All the rights and responsibilities 
of government as they were then understood had passed to 
Selkirk with the land grant of Assiniboia.*° At the same 
time the rights and responsibilities associated with the con- 
duct of the fur trade remained with the Hudson's Bay Com- 
pany)*/ This division of authority created difficulties 
from the beginning. A partial resolution of this problem 
came with Selkirk's death when the various rights and respon- 
Sibilities of government passed to his estate, whose leading 
executor, Andrew Colvile, was also the leading director on 
the Company's governing committee. Yet the clash in the 
early 20's between Chief Factor John Clarke, the Company's 
Senior resident officer in Red River, and Andrew Bulger, the 
Governor of the Colony for the Selkirk estate, showed that 

24note Grant's reaction to his former employers in 
P.AsCR 9? Me G2 195 +E 141) FevVolee? 44 e& SimpsonetosGolvidejoMayt 20 , 
NG ees 

2 mhe grievances of the Demeurons eventually led to 


threats*or pillage: "See PrAiCIG MI GId9 ,AEUcGL)3nVOl“g 25, 
Simpson to Colvile, September 8, 1823. 
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92 
the problem remained. A further step was taken in 1824 when 
the two offices were vested in the same person, Chief Factor 
Donald Mackenzie, Gua minallwin, 1834. the Salkiak cckake 
returned the grant of Assiniboia with its accompanying rights 
and responsibilities to the Company. 7? While the later years 
were relatively stable the difficulty of determining respec- 
tive areas of responsibility on a practical basis had les- 
sened the inhabitants' respect for and confidence in the gov- 
erning structure. This also contributed to a negative view 
Of authenity tse lt. 

This negative view of authority owed much to the 
behavior of those in positions of Gesponsi bi. la.tyesin «the 
colonial administration. From the documents it would appear 
that this aspect of the problem reached its fullest expres- 
Sion during the years Alexander McDonell served as Governor 
of the Settlement from Semple's death to 1822. McDonell, 
the "Grasshopper Governor", and his relatives, who consti- 
tutedmost of the administrative officers of the Settlement, 
were held in low regard by the people. In the words of one 
"Principal Settler", Thomas Thomas: 

Governor Mr. McDonell is pretty universally disliked, 


I might almost say dispised [sic], every common settler 
speaks of him in the most free manner as a dishonest 





gich ce Factor Donald Mackenzie succeeded Chief Factor 
John Clarke as officer-in-charge at Red River in 1823. On 
Governor Pelly's departure he succeeded as well to his office. 
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man who loses no opportunity of cheating them, ... 
[He is] an example of Drunkeness, Adultry [sic]and 
Sthentvitces ho. pumpse 


These accusations appear to have been well-based on fact 
rather than mere gossip. > Thus in the minds of the settlers, 
all authority tended to be suspect. This together with the 
novelty of their circumstances and the question of the Set- 
tlement's relationship to the fur trade created an explosive 
mixture. "Community action" outside the existing structures 
could produce situations reminiscent of Seven Oaks. 

The community that awaited the Country-born migrating 
from the interior, was eloquently described by the recently 
arrived Governor of the Northern Department, George Simpson: 


Take sthe sColony®alinin all phand titCisrcertainly *an 
extraordinary place, the Great folks would cut each 
other's throats if they could with safety; there is 
nothing like a social feeling among them and the best 
Friends to Day are the bitterest Enemies tomorrow: 
among the lower orders it is much the same, they have a 
certain feeling of pride, independence and equality among 
them which is subvertive [sic] of good order in Society: 
they are opposed to each other in little factions and 
every man in the Colony looks4to his arms alone’ for 
safety and protection, he knows as the Indian does, that 
he has some lurking for to take advantage of him if off 
his guard, and to that general feeling may be ascribed 
the respect shown to each other as among such a congrega- 
tion of Renegados there must be many whose conduct is 
more regulated by circumstances than correct principles. 32 


305 sarc, M&PG. PSE LCL) Pavel. a23, Siticomasnrhomas ce 


Governor William Williams, June 12, 1821. 
eateries Vol, 24, Sampson to Colville; 
Mayes20 , FB8.22i3 
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94 
For the Country-born the move from the trading post to the 
Settlement was to jump from the frying pan into the fire. 
The challenge of the foundation years in Red River was the 
need to create social institutions that would resolve the 
uncertainties facing the populace and promote the development 
of each community in its own traditions with due regard for 
the interests of the others. The leaders in this quest were 


the Company and the Missions. 
Ti. THE COMPANY AND RED RIVER 


The Settlement's relationship to the fur trade was of 
paramount importance to the directors of the Company in Lon- 
don, the officers and servants in the field and the settlers 
in Red River. The idea of a settlement was an integral part 
of Colvile's retrenchment system. The Selkirk years removed 
any romantic notion that it could be easily integrated into 
the Company's interests. Nevertheless the interest of 
several directors remained high. °° They, like some of their 
officers and servants in Rupert's Land saw the settlement as 
a source Of provisions and employees better adapted to the 
trade and less costly than those available in Great Britain.>* 
To men like Colville, Halkett, Garry and Harrison it could 
Pea in part their individual and corporate responsibili- 
ties. Faithful officers and servants who had given their 


ein JB .ClAg) D5/1, Governor and Committee to Simpson, 
MenGine 2 eel ocd. 
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D5 
best years to the Company could, with their families, find a 
haven in Red River. Those with means could establish com- 
fortable lives in familiar Surroundings. Those in need could 
be assisted according to their circumstances. >> At the same 
time the Company could fulfill its responsibilities to the 
British public who, through the government, had bestowed the 
rights associated with the Company's monopoly. The public 
expected the Company, in the context of the times, to take 
appropriate steps to promote the welfare of the people of 
Rupert's Land, Indian, Mixed-blood and European. °° Those 
involved never questioned the validity of these goals. Yet 
they understood that the Settlement was their "Achilles 
heel". It was a major route into the heartland of the fur 
trade. As a sanctuary for competitors Red River could destroy 
the fur trade; not only in terms of profit but in terms of 


oul The violence of 


the peace and stability of Rupert's Land. 
the preceding decade made clear what competition and exces- 
Sive use of alcohol offered the inhabitants. 

The Selkirk period in Red River had not determined 


whether the settlement would be an asset or a idabslatye 





eo ceasonal work was often given to retired servants 
with large families. For an example see Hi BSGeA. Amb. 2857ar6, 
Winnipeg Post Journal, July 30, 1824. 


SAS A.6/20, Governor and Committee to Simpson, 
March 12, 1824. ee an 


ethics) B.235/a/4, Winnipeg Post Journal, 
September 30, 1822. 
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96 
whether it would support the fur trade or harbour the seeds 
of its destruction. The: directors of the Company envisaged 
a community modelled on British example, °8 Due allowance had 
to be made for the particular geographic and social circum- 
stances existing at Red River but the fundamental ways and 
values, to their minds the benefits, of British civilization 
were to be provided. Farming would provide the economic 
basis of life by the sale of surplus production to the fur 
trade and, in the case of items like flax, wool, hemp and 
taplow,..coO the’ British market.” At the same time the social 
and political institutions of a British community, the pil- 
lars of an hierarchically structured organic community, 
would emerge. Behavior appropriate to these institutions 
would be expected and encouraged. The Company's officers and 
the missionaries of both churches would play major roles in 
establishing such a community and in its developments ~ The 
alternative was a lawless frontier settlement dependent upon 
tie itilicit trade in furs and regulated by “might” rather 
ieirclvemete Lilt. 

To effect their concept of what Red River should be, 
the directors in London had to win the acquiescence of a 
sizeable element in the ranks of their employees and, among 


(Siniay A.6/20, Governor and Committee to Simpson, 
Mal Chie Of L0.2,2 6 
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97 
the inhabitants of the Settlement, the active, if not enthu- 
Siastic, support of key individuals in each community. The 
man charged with this responsibility was the recently 
created Governor of the Northern Department, George Simpson. ‘+ 
Responsible already for implementing the policies of the 
Governor and Committee in London with respect to the reorgan- 
ization of the fur trade, Simpson was saddled with the chal- 
lenge of Red River--a challenge that could make or break him. 
Simpson responded quickly and sensitively to the director's 
expectations, appreciating not only the well defined limits 
they placed on his authority but also the carrot-and-stick 
means that he could use. ?? He successfully met the challenge. 
In the eyes of the inhabitants of Rupert's Land he became a 
leader without peer in ability, power and influence, both 
in the management of the fur trade and the affairs of the 
Settlement. In the eyes of the directors in London, he 
was an employee without peer in resourcefulness, adapt- 
ability and devotion to their interestsi°° Simpson found 


ample scope for his abilities in Red River. Plots of 
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A. S. Morton, Sir George Simpson (Toronto, 
1944), 66. 
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Colvile, August 9, 1824, notes Simpson's appreciation for 
an accolade delivered by the Governor and Committee. 
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98 
insurrection and counterplots, illicit trading in furs and 
smuggling, petty graft, corruption and scandal in local gov- 
ernment, threats of attack by the Sioux to the south and 
clashes between opposing interests, the missionaries included, 
consumed his attention. “* One event after another threat- 
ened to render his efforts futile. More than anything else 
Simpson needed time to prove that a relationship beneficial 
to both parties could be established between the fur trade 
and the settlement. 

An accommodation between these interests could only 
be achieved with the good-will of the Company's officers in 
Rupert's Land. After 1821 many of these men were former 
wintering partners in the North West Company who had devel- 
oped their negative views in the atmosphere created by events 
in the Selkirk period. > They were joined by officers whose 
careers had been spent in the service of the older Company. 7° 
Their greatest worry was that Red River would become a nest 


of free traders linked to the distant but advancing American 


eethe events of this period are enumerated in 
numerous standard works. Also see Gene M. Gressley, "The 
Red River Settlement: Chaos and Emerging Order," North 
DakotajHistory, Voll XxVil; 919607, 7153-165. 

eopentC Mi Galo eE LCL) e VOL. 2 SoamMDSonmcoO 
Colvile, September 8, 1823. 
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09 
frontier. */ Even without this development the Settlement 
could prove a costly liability by attracting Indians from 
near and far to eke out a hand to mouth existence about the 
Settlement rather than by trapping furs. 78 The resources of 
the fur trade would be stretched, perhaps to the breaking 
point, should the buffalo hunt and the crops fail."? Events 
would validate these views. Yet Simpson persevered. He won 
the acquiescence, if not the enthusiastic support of these 
men, first, by establishing his authority, and second by show- 
ing that means could be taken, not without cost, to meet 
effectively the problems envisaged by the officers. By the 
end of the foundation years several officers recognized the 
benefits the Settlement conferred not only on the fur trade 
but on the fur trader as a private person. The Red River 
Academy of the Anglican mission in particular was valued for 
the sound education it imparted to their children. 

Simpson won the acquiescence of the officers by 
establishing his leadership over them. His effectiveness as 
an administrator was admitted and admired. 7° He also 

TB sre ae MiG. LOoF ELC) aVOl. (2475, S2NpSOn, tOn GOlVvaslee 
May"2077 1 820" 


ete Ga ha, D.4/1, Simpson to Thomas Thomas, 
Mave Lope Loze. 


itso: fear of want and the possibility of starvation 
arising from a calamity of nature are found in many of the 
documents originating from experienced hands in Red River. 
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100 
established himself as a most able politician. It was he who 
did much to reconcile personal animosities between former 
North West Company wintering partners and Hudson's Bay Com- 
pany officers. Men who had traded sword blows and pistol 
shots were subjected to Simpson's "stratagems in bows and 
smiles.">+ His success here established his ascendancy over 
the other officers. Simpson became a friend and a confidant 
to most of the officers, ever ready to offer favors and 
advice in private matters as well as businesss?* In bringing 
the officers under his influence Simpson could be as harsh as 
he was pleasant. In a letter to Colvile in 1823, Simpson 
recounted an incident that demonstrated his firmness: 

I found it necessary to show my power and authority and 
in full Council gave them a lecture which had the desired 
effect, made them look on each other with suspicion and 
restored their confidence in myself: ... I found it 
necessary to act with firmness, convinced them that I 
could talk loud also, and made an example of Robertson 
[Gnaiefekacter,Colin Robertson)\-to beginewithnd ai) lSii 
have made such an exposure this season of his mal 
administration in the Saskatchewine and told him so 
many home truths in [the] presence of the whole Council 
that he is quite crestfallen and will I think give no 
more trouble. 53 


Simpson's various techniques of persuasion proved successful 


with the officers. They accepted his leadership and, for 





es quoted in A. S. Morton, A History of the Canadian 
WEST ECOL LS 7/05/71 (Toronto, 41939), 626. 


oth later years this particular aspect of Simpson's 
behavior was an essential feature of his influence both in 
the fur trade and in Red River. 


SP oh oGe, MiGal opel, tVOlL. 25, Simpson to Colville, 
September 8, 1823. 
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LOL 
better or worse, they accepted the relationship between the 
Settlement and the fur trade envisaged by the directors in 
London. 

In seeking to establish a "civilized" community in 
Red River Simpson and the men whom he represented placed much 
stress upon cooperation among the "higher orders" of the com- 
munity and their acceptance of the social responsibilities 
implied in their position.>* For this reason it had been 
necessary to have the Company's officers accept the Settle- 
ment. For the same reason it was essential to achieve a 
détente with another element of the populace, the "Principal 
SASS spo It was not enough simply to appoint them to 
governmental positions or encourage their active leadership 
in the economic, social and religious life of the Settlement. 
The Principal Settlers in their behavior, public and private, 
had to demonstrate that they accepted the responsibilities 
placed upon them by circumstances. Only in this fashion 
could the general populace lose its distrust of those in 


authority- "ihe principal, settlers» for the most) part were 


54 ee , : : 
Oipanbriving = 1n Red River * Rey: Di.) T. wones,. hopingmto 


avoid problems encountered by his: predecessor, attempted to 
resign from the Council of Assiniboia. The Governor and 
Committee apparently refused to accept this course of action. 
Jones recalled thisyincident, in C:M.S.A.), I.C., Jones, 
Journal, November 12, 1835. 


>tnitially the term "Principal Settlers" referred to 
persons, largely retired officers, who had received relatively 
large grants of land in Red River. In time in included those 
involved in the local government. 
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Pevired British-born Officers. “At first glance they appeared 
admirably suited for the role Simpson and the directors 
envisaged for them. Familiar with the usages of command, sen- 
sitive to the problems and interests of the fur trade, linked 
by ties of kinship through the marriages of their mixed-blood 
children with each other and to a lesser extent with the Métis 
and the Indians, >° they seemed to possess the necessary pre- 
requisites for leadership in Red River. Unfortunately for 
Simpson the legacy of the previous decade had left its mark. 
As former fur traders they had their doubts about the via- 
bility of a Settlement sustaining itself in Red River. A few 
may have had bitter memories of the violence of the competi- 
tion that were associated with the Métis. >! Many had a per- 
sonal sense of injustice directed against the Company aris- 
ing out of the reasons that had led to retirement. Not a few 
had acquired habits of intemperance that compromised the 
"lower orders" concept of them as community leaders.”° their 

> orhe marriage registers suggest close links among the 
principal families as well as with several of the servants' 
families. It would appear that some officers had married 
au fagon du nord, Métis women. It is difficult to determine 
the extent to which kinship connections were maintained. In 


Red River the documents would suggest there was little inter- 
marriage between the two. 


~eipghag Vaz ep LeGeyecOockblan ,sUOUrNdaL, sheoLUaLy eye Looe. 


28 oa part the demise of the ill-starred Buffalo Wool 
Companyscane about as tasTresult of this factor. see HIBOC LAL, 
D.4/3, Simpson to wJohngPritchard, June_5, .1824. 
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103 
willingness or ability to accept the social role envisaged 


for them was notoriously absent. As John West saw "few pos- 


59 


sessed any active spirit of public improvement." Simpson 


waS more direct in his comments: 


Our council [Council of Assiniboia] are really worse 
than nothing. McDonell [ex-Governor Alexander McDonell} 
is disaffected and the bitterest Enemy to the Executors 
in this place; Thomas [retired officer Thomas Thomas, 
HOB... Co...) sisetimidand weakwasva chi:ld-,. Cookyibretaced 
officer William Hemmings Cook, H.B. Co.] is like Thomas 
but Drunken and without either body or mind, Pritchard 
[retired officer John Pritchard, N.W. Co.] is £LOEn, 
Matthey [Captain Frederick Matthey, Demeuron] is discon- 
tented and designing, wishes to be popular among his 
Countrymen and hostile to the Company and Executors, 
Logan [retired officer Robert Logan, H.B. Co.] has been 
associated with McDonell in his speculations while in 
power, indeed they are nothing more or less in my Opinion 
than a pair of Thieves and stick to each other like 
Wax and Mr. Jones [Rev. D. T. Jones; C.M-S.]) altho” well 
disposed wants experience, in short there is not one Man 
among them who has any pretension to the title he bears, 
they have no public spirit nor general view towards the 
Welfare and good Government of the place but are entirely 
influenced and actuated by Self in every thought, word 
and action. 60 


Again Simpson had recourse to his "stratagems" and, on occa- 
Sion, used rather forceful means to create attitudes in the 
minds of the principal settlers commensurate with his aims. 
Direct confrontation and humiliation before one's peers as 
well as advice, encouragement and favours were utilized. ©! 


It remained to be seen whether such techniques of persuasion 


would prove successful. 





weet 60. 


DD obeys suey MiG. 105) Elia), Vol. 26, Simpson, to, Colville, 
May. 3 74 18245 


Ee eteeL Vol. 25, Simpson to Colvile, September 8, 1823. 
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104 

Of all the communities in Red River during the founda- 
tion years the acquiescence of the Métis was most essential 
to success. Though the Demeurons proved troublesome, threat- 
ening violence should they not be given unlimited credit on 
demand at the Colony store, °* they retreated before the pinta” 
ful stand taken by Simpson and the Colony Governor, Robert 
Be by abe The Métis were a different matter. Their numbers 
were already approaching the preponderance in the Settle- 
ment's population that they would maintain in future years.°* 
At the same time as buffalo hunters and thus Suppliers of 
essential provisions and as a bulwark against the Sioux 
threat to the south, they were invaluable both to the fur 
trade and the Settlement. °° Thus the idea of a civilized 
community on the British model had to be modified to incor- 


porate half the populace who followed the hunt and not 





gate idne avole 2G Wodnipson tolColvile® May 31, 12244 


See 


ae the Red River census, apparently taken every year, 
was conducted by English-speaking clerks in the Company's 
service and as Métis families were absent from the Settlement 
for varying lengths of time it is difficult to determine 
their precise numbers. A rough estimate would give them some- 
what over 50 percent of the Settlement's population. See 
H.B.C.A., E.5/1-1ll, Red River Census Returns. Also see hold- 
ings of P.A.C., M.G.9, E3, Vol. 1-2, Red River Census Returns. 


During this period many expressed a genuine fear of 
an attack by the Sioux from the south. The murders of Métis 
families on the plains west of Pembina gave cause for concern. 
See Simpson's account of a confrontation with the Sioux at 
Hem Licduaals Aw. pally Gs. eLO nel) ,oVOlseed, Simpson to Colvile, 
August 16 P.1s22. 
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105 
agriculture. At the same time the Metis possessed a burgeon- 
ing sense of "national" identity that distinguished "French" 
from "English", Roman Catholic from Protestant, North West 
from Hudson's Bay, Native-born Rupert's Lander from European- 


born and the hunter from the "ground-troublers". °° 


Simpson's 
relations with the Métis reflect the experience of the trader 
with the Plains Indian. Rather than master and servant or 
the strong and weak the image of European diplomacy suggests 
itself as an analogy. An atmosphere of rough equality marked 
the relations between the two. Simpson gave recognition to 
their emerging sense of a corporate identity; in return for 
which the Metis accepted the Company's structuring of Red 
River and the nature of the Settlement's relationship to the 


tun tnndenee 


It was Simpson who secured the position of 
Warden of the Plains for the legendary Métis leader Cuthbert 
Grant. °% At the same time he took steps to assist Grant in 


pressing his claims against the McGillivrays, the leading 


merchants in the defunct North West Company. °? It was Simpson 





Bo ern var ethnocentric definitions were reflected in 
the Britishesector as well. It'is interesting ‘to note that 
while some criteria would serve to draw all mixed-bloods 
together others acted as a barrier. 


are fundamental basis of this relationship was the 
role of the Métis as provisioners to the fur trade. Should 
the buffalo hunt fail or the Settlement and the fur trade be 
unable to absorb their production relations were strained. 


Go Mich MALT LRA IG. 


PAN al Mae Oho meri), VOl. 26, saipson to Colvile, 
May 31, 1824. 
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106 
as well who at an early date attempted to secure a seat on 
the Council of Assiniboia for the recently created Roman 
Catholic Bishop at St. Boniface, the Rev. J. N. Provencher. /? 
Nevertheless the Métis proved troublesome. On frequent occa- 
Sions their problems threatened the peace of the Settlement. 
Yet Simpson and the officers who surrounded him, in coopera- 
tion with the leaders of the Métis, proved capable of finding 
adequate solutions. /? While the Métis proved difficult to 
govern in essence they accepted the Company's plans for Red 
River and their role in these plans. However their accept- 
ance was conditional. As the role envisaged for them 
appeared to sustain and enhance their way of life they 
accepted the pattern that emerged. Yet should an alternative 
that appeared to serve their individual and corporate inter- 
ests more fully present itself, the Métis would seek an 
alteration of their position. Such an alternative was sug- 
gested by the illicit trade in furs that emerged in this 
period. 

The greatest threat to those who envisaged the devel- 


Opment of Red River in the light of British example was the 


LED ee Vol. 25, Simpson to Colville, September 8, 


HO 23. 


iéchis was the principal factor behind Simpson's 
suggestion that an officer of the Company be appointed to 
succeed Governor Pelly. See Ibid., Vol. 26, Simpson to 
COLL Le pe Mavs Sly bea. 
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uk O99) 
illicit trade in furs that appeared in the Settlement during 
the foundation years. /? This trade constituted far more than 
a commercial rivalry between small entrepreneurs and a giant 
corporation. In part it was a vehicle of social and politi- 
cal protest. In a sense it represented a dynamic gonserva- 
tive response to the new order emerging in Rupert's Land 
after 1821. In technique, organization and outlook it sus- 
tained the ways of the fur trade as it functioned during the 
dotide Stidn Be At the same time it offered an alternative to 
those who worried about their position in the Company's new 
order of enngees In addition the challenge to authority 
pleased those who had experienced the petty tyrannies of the 
past. /> Initially Simpson and the Company's officers were 
hampered in their efforts to meet this challenge by the lack 
of agreement between the officers in Rupert's Land and the 
directors in London concerning the precise definition of the 
Company's rights in the context of Red River. The rigid 


enforcement of the letter of the charter by Chief Factor 


he le Simpson explained why Red River could be a 
threat to the fur trade. 


jenna many settlers apparently dabbled in the trade 
the real threat came from a relatively few skilled entre- 
preneurs. 


leans documents suggest financial backing for some 
traders may have come from Principal Settlers who, at the 
time were unsure of their position in Red River. H.B.C.A., 
B.235/a/4, Winnipeg Post Journal, September 25, 1822. 


a2thidy, Gatoberss, 1822. 
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108 
John Clarke, combined with his exploitative treatment of the 
settlers in the Company store had nearly proved disastrous. /° 
It was the directors who drew the line between furs on one 
hand and leather and provisions on the other. // With this 
definition of the Company's interests the Opposition was 
limited to the few who possessed the means and abilities to 
trade profitably in furs. At the same time Simpson was bet- 
ter able to select and apply the carrot-and-stick techniques 
that would prove successful. Flagrant violations of the 
Company's rights were met forcefully. /8 At the same time 
Simpson encouraged the individuals involved to seek alterna- 
tives. Some were made licensed traders of the Company and 
employed in competition with American traders to the south 


and Beyer Others were encouraged to become private 


freighters under contract to the Company >? Still others 
were given assistance in becoming private merchants in the 


Settlement, °+ Simpson went still further, lending his advice 


and abilities to enterprises such as the Buffalo Wool Company 





MCPS sO. p MSC HLS; HT Lavoe 2508 Simneon eo Coles 
SeDLemMoe Is 10 pe wli0 23% 


Llp OKT D: 4/8, Simpson to the Governor and Com- 
mittee, June 5, 1824, 
aspire cag he B.235/a/4, Winnipeg Post Journal, September 22, 
LS 2.2. 
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109 
and other projects designed to utilize the means and skills 
of retired officers for the benefit of the Settlement. 2 The 
illicit trade in furs was never eradicated in Red River but 
it was brought within such bounds that it did not constitute 
a serious threat to the interests of the fur trade or those 
who looked for the development of Red River as a British 


community. 2? 


Iil. THE ANGLICAN MISSIONARIES 


The Anglican missionaries in Red River were products 
of the Evangelical movement within and outside the Church of 
England. °4 EGOkKUNnGstOntne.- neart” rather than the “head” 
for salvation the movement represented a British middle- 
class response to the revolutionary doctrines of continental 
Europe and the problems arising out of industrialization and 
the wars of the French Revolution and the Napoleonic era. 
Essentially the movement was conservative. It sought a 
SecOrmatszOn OL British Society, not a revolution. Tro the 
Evangelical the problems of the British nation arose from 
individual and collective behavior rather than the 

o27 though Of limited success these efforts were 
continued in later years. For an example of Simpson's and 
the Company's involvement, see Ibid., F.30/1, Assiniboine 
Wool Company. 


SeBoth the correspondence of Simpson and the Winnipeg 
Post Journal reflect less concern for the problem after 1826. 


eeu admirable survey of this movement is to be found 
in Elie Halévy, England in 1815 (London, 1961). 
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110 
institutions and core of values which underlay the community. 
The terms Christian and British were inextricably linked in 
referring to these foundations of the British netven To 
achieve their ends the Evangelicals created myriad societies 
to solve national problems as they perceived them. One of 
these was the Church Missionary Society, an Evangelical 
Anglican organization whose particular purpose was to bring 
Christianity, to the heathen. °° 

The C.M.S. interest in Red River commenced in 1821, 
the year following West's arrival as chaplain to the Company 
in Rupert's Land. The affiliation of West with the C.M.S. 
Owed much to Benjamin Harrison, a member of the Company's 
governing committee and a lesser light in the "Clapham sect," 
a gathering of leading Evangelicals in the Anglican Church. °/ 
It was evident that the dominant elements in the Company saw 
daneessential role for thesChurch in the.new order of things 
being established in Red River. A British community without 


the church was inconceivable. °° Yet the supposed basis of 


oor E. Foster, "The Anglican Clergy in the Red River 
Settlement" (unpublished Masters' thesis, University of 
Alberta, 1966). 


ecrne major work on the Church Missionary Society 


remains Eugene Stock's History of the Church Missionary 
Society (London, 1899), in four volumes. 


oe ee 


cement) A.6/20, Governor and Committee to Simpson, 
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Bak 
common interest between the Company and the C.M.S. had to be 
defined in detail. The difficulties encountered in this pro- 
cess nearly destroyed the mission. 

In fulfilling their°function in Red River the C/MesS. 
missionaries had first to achieve an understanding with their 
rivals, the Roman Catholic missionaries at St. Boniface, and 
with the Company's officers in Rupert's Land. The presence 
of Roman Catholic missionaries from Lower Canada had been 
dictated by the few French Canadians and the overwhelming num- 
ber of Métis living in the region of the Settlement. With 
the encouragement of Lord Selkirk the Rev. J. N. Provencher 
and the Rev. A. Dumoulin and their party made the arduous 
journey westward in 1818 to establish themselves on the banks 
of the Red. Initially reluctant to abandon their work at 
Pembina on the forty-ninth parallel of latitude, the Roman 
Catholic clergy soon yielded to the insistence of the Company 
and concentrated their activities at the forks of the Red and 
Assiniboine rivers, °? Once they had lost their naive and 
Simplistic view of the task of evangelizing the Indians they 
proved capable of appreciating some of the doubts voiced by 
the fur traders with respect to extensive missionary enter- 
prise among nomadic peoples. ”? Cautioned by Selkirk to 


avoid clashes with the British Protestant element in Red 
er Rhea, Plessis to John Halkett, April 8, 1822. 


2 Osea Plessis sto Dumoulin, June 30, 1819. 
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River, the missionaries centered their efforts on the 'Fireneh" 
and "Roman Catholic" segment of the populace. ’+ insta short 
time a cordial accommodation was achieved between the priests 
from Lower Canada and the Company. Each rendered the other 
Service along the lines suggested by the British model of a 
civilized community. The missionaries quieted the Métis when 
they proved restless? and the Company provided financial and 
other assistance. ?? The relationship proved beneficial to 
both parties. 

Withe therarrivalhet thet farStaAnglican missionary in 
1820, the question arose as to how the newcomer would accomo- 
date himself to sharing his field of missionary endeavour 
with his archrivals. The powers in London cautioned West to 
avoid any clash with his Roman Catholic colleagues. ?4 Ini- 
tially West appeared amenable to the Red River dictum that 
"French" was "Roman Catholic" and "British" was Protestant.?> 
Difficulties arose when West married Roman Catholic Demeurons 


to the Protestant daughters of Swiss settlers, Roman Catholic 


misSionaires having been unable to acquire the necessary 


OEE Lord Selkirk to Plessis, December 30, 1819. 


Bl OLaL. D.4/119, Chief Factor Donald Mackenzie to 
Simpson, May 4, 1827 (date should apparently read 1826). 
eines Rev. J. N. Provencher to Plessis, June 12, 
ite Beals 


ot abial | Blessig to stmoulin;,, Aprai) 10, 1821. 


Poskeut 61. 
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authority from their superior, the Bishop of Quebec. 7° This 
bone of contention was removed when the bulk of those involved 
in mixed marriages emigrated from Red River following the dis- 


astrous flood in the spring of L826 hee 


A stable situation, 
validated by language, place of residence and way of life, 
evolved. The French-speaking, buffalo hunting Métis settled 
on river lots to the south and west of the forks. The English- 
speaking Protestants lay to the north, down the Red Rumer ane 
As long as the respective churches confined themselves to 
Red River the fur trade had little fear of a clash between 
Anglican and Roman Catholic clergymen. Missionary penetra- 
tion of the hinterland was to be a different matter. 
Initially both the Company and the C.M.S. expected 
much from a close relationship between the officers in the 
fur trade and the Anglican missionary.?” As a member of 
the "higher orders" of society, West was expected to fulfill 


a leadership role, religious and Séchilereaue West himself 


+eNuee Provencher to Plessis, January 15, 1819, and 
PhesswsttosDumoulin, April 10, 1821. 


Os a very few exceptions the Swiss and Demeuron 
element was eliminated from the mosaic of Red River at this 
time. 


go his "cordiality" between the Anglican and Roman 
Catholic missionaries continued until both undertook major 
missionary projects in the hinterland during the 1840's. 


ste: eT A.6/20, Benjamin Harrison to West, 
Februany 226, 1822. 


ths doubt as Chaplain to the Company in Rupert's 
Land West was expected to exhibit some element of corporate 
loyalty as well. 
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expected whole-hearted cooperation from the officers of a 


British and Christian corporation. 19+ Unfortunately the 


expectations of each placed the other in what might be des- 
cribed as a subordinate position. As a result difficulties 
soon arose. When the actions of the Company's officers, 
including Simpson, appeared to condone unacceptable prac- 


102 
tises West took recourse to the unforgiveable action of 


"pulpit denunciation". +9? In his report to the Governor and 


Committee of the Company on his return to Great Britain in 
1823, West called for a drastic change in the order of. things 
‘ ; ik : : 

in Red River. ve Simpson's correspondence, with due regard 


for the religious interests of his employers, suggested that 


Hee UD 


West's “absence would be no great loss. His failure to 


appreciate the ways and circumstances of Rupert's Land could 


prove harmful to the trade and to the peace of Red River. 


The result was that West did not return to the Se ttaeseh tees” 


101 vest's disappointment in this expectation probably 


accounts for the negative view of the officers contained in 
Gepolvate letter, CuMsS.A., I.C., West to Rev. H. Budd, 
November 26, 1822. 


bo Zoampeon tis first child by his» country-wife, Margaret 
Taylor, was baptized by West. 


oe NB, RidBiw o Dt475)mS imipsonsrbosdierrd sOngr March: 105, 0.825. 


a ase ae I.C., West, Report to the Honourable Com- 
mittee of the Hudson's Bay Company, December 3, 1823. 


AUD eh MOG Lop able), Vol. 25, Silpsone co Colvaile, 
September 8, 1823. 

106 
1824. 


He bec hoyoty ve Ne omich togWwest, January 297 
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His successors, the Rev. David T. Jones and the Rev. William 
Cockran, were cautioned by the C.M.S. to avoid similar situ- 


: Or, +h ' 
ations« The Company for its part wrote in a similar vein 


to Simpson and the officers, 1° Simpson, ever quick to sense 
the direction of a new wind emanating from London, made him- 
self a friend and confidant of the young Anglican mission- 
Sukeses?? The relationship that emerged did not encompass 
the cooperation initially envisaged. However it did reflect 
more accurately the situation in Red River. The limits of 
cooperation were acknowledged. Neither party asked for more 
nor gave less than was expected. 

West's clash with the Company officers had two bene- 
ficial results as far as the interests of the mission were 
concerned. In the first place it established the Anglican 
mission on a basis somewhat independent from the Company's 
interests. Many officers, including Simpson, had tended to 
view the mission as an auxiliary of the Company, subservient 
to the interests of the trade and the men who ran it. This 
view was replaced by a recognition of the missionary's inde- 
pendent interest and his right to comment, in an appropriate 

Eo 5S ee Ne Outgoing Correspondence (hereafter, O.C.), 
Rev. Josiah Pratt to Jones, March 10, 1824. 


econ. A A.5/20, Governor and Committee to Simpson, 
March. LZ, e182 4. 


oo GUN. Si Hig i, Cayjauones, JOUrnaL, February 5, 1624, 
and H.B. CHAS, €D 44/3 p.Sitipson MracHarri SonpiaAugist 2/1824. 
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116 
manner, on public and private behavior, 11° This development 
enabled both parties to work out an effective basis for coop- 
eration. The second beneficial result of West's clash with 
the officers* was that Wt Ved the® Cc. MVS. to \reexaminettheir 
goal of evangelizing the Indians in terms of circumstances in 
Red River, 111 Few Indians frequented the Settlement, partly 
because the Company did not encourage their appearance except 


112 This 


to bring in the returns from their traplines. 
created a quandary for the directors of the Society as their 
objective was to evangelize the heathen and not the Euro- 
peans who had strayed from the Christian flock. In time they 
accepted the fact that the work of their missionaries in Red 
River among the Country-born contributed to their particular 
ferpehs Thus West's successors, Jones and Cockran, could 
devote their full energies to the British and Protestant sec- 
tor of the Settlement and to developing techniques of per- 
Suasion appropriate to their circumstances. 

The efforts of the missionaries complemented those of 
the Company in attempting to establish Red River on the 


British model. Whereas the Company and the executors of the 


Selkirk estate emphasized institutional structures and 


Tt Mpster? SLs 


eee O.C., Dandeson Coates to Jones, 
PepLuany 2a7 19260. 


tiZabade. a. , Di4 /,eolLmoson tO Thomas, May 13, 1822. 


tT hi gesoner Ovey, Coates’ to*Jones, February 24, 1826. 
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LEY 
behavior appropriate to the whole community, the missionaries 
in their message of salvation centered upon behavior within 
the family and among neighbours. +14 For Jones and Cockran 
the twin social ills of Red River society were drunkenness 
and the loose nature of family bonds stemming from marriages 
au facgon du nord. 71° Through the Church service, Sunday and 
Day schools and pastoral visits they Wered assiduously to 
render these evils subject to community sanctions. Yet the 
way was difficult. It was soon perceived that these prob- 
lems were interrelated with others. The poverty of many. of 
the settlers and their lack of acquaintance with even the 
rudimentary skills necessary for successful farming were 


serious obstacles, 116 


Men who had spent a lifetime in the 
Company's service, where the necessities of life were pro- 
vided and daily activities assigned by favsuperiem, ffound vit 
difficult to cope with their new found independence, 11? The 
Kildonan Scots, the original Selkirk settlers who had emi- 
grated as family units, proved highly successful. +18 Yet 


the joy of the missionaries with the behavior of this segment 


of their parishoners was tempered by the Scots "much self 
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Oe (Suen 1.C., Cockran to the Secretaries, 
July 24, 1834. 
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Nes anger Ross, Chapter XI. 
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consequence. "119 They maintained their community identity by 


emphasizing their Gaelic speech, their Presbyterian ways as 


distinct from Anglican forms and their refusal to marry with 


indians Or mixed-bloods.1*° The Country-born on the other 


hand responded in large numbers to the missionaries' efforts. 


In their bewilderment and despair they found the missionaries 


dle 


offered a solution. Now the mixed-blood could more 


readily achieve what had been denied in the trading post. 


The Cree-speaking mixed-blood son or daughter could become 


literate in English. +2? He could learn the ways of the 


British-born which to his mind had been and continued to 

be the basis of social recognition. The missionaries found 
that, although particular aspects of the behavior of the 
Country-born failed to meet their expectations, the enthusi- 
asm of the response of the Country-born was cause for joy. 
The situation was such that Cockran could observe, in 1826, 


that "the word flourishes here most amongst the Half- 


precisetue- 


Oe Sunt I.C., Jones, Journal, December 24, 1824. 
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IV. THE COUNTRY-BORN 


The large-scale migration of the Country-born from 
the length and breadth of Rupert's Land to Red River did not 
begin until the summer of 1823 but was to continue for the 
remainder of the decade. The date of their arrival in the 
Settlement was perhaps crucial in determining the nature of 
their response to influences stemming from the Company and 
the Anglican mission. The problems facing Red River during 
the foundation years reached a climax in the months preced- 
ing their arrival. The clash between Chief Factor John Clarke 
and the Settlement's Governor, Andrew Bulger, owed much to 
the exaggerated self importance in which each held himse1f.+*4 
But the clash took its particular dimensions from the unre- 
solved problems of the Settlement's relationship to the fur 
Chace inegeneral and the threat of the illicit fur trade to 
Company interests in particular. In the succeeding months 
Simpson made notable headway. With the cooperation of 
Bulger's successor Robert Pelly and, after 1825, Chief Factor 
Donald Mackenzie, who was both Governor of Assiniboia and the 
Company's officer-in-charge at Red River, Simpson gradually 
Managed to resolve the problems facing the Settlement, 
including the problem of the illicit fur trade. Victory was 
not immediate; rather it was a question of the scale being 


1245 Jacl, M619, EL(2)3 vo1.!25 5 Gimpson' to 
Colville, September 8, 1823. 
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120 
tilted on an increasing angle towards the Company's interests. 
This was significant as the illicit trade appeared to offer 
much to the Country-born. 

To the British-born officers and servants Migrating 
to Red River with their mixed-blood families their retire- 
ment complicated problems experienced in the trading post 
and at the same time presented new ones. Life in the trading 
post had had its positive aspects. The necessities of life, 
physical and social, had been provided. Yet the perennial 
problem of finding a place for the young had remained unre- 
solved. With retirement even the positive aspects of their 
lives were disrupted. Now such families faced what often 
appeared to be insurmountable difficulties in securing the 
means of survival employment in the Company's service had 
provided. Cockran graphically described the plight of these 
men and their families. 

[He] bends his course to Red River, with a worn out 
constitution, with small means, with a woman that knows 
none of the duties of civilized life, with a dispirited 
family who know nothing but what the heathen have taught 
them, who have no interest in each other's welfare, to 
begin life anew, ... 


Here he commences his operations, buys an axe and hoe, 
Or borrows or begs according to his circumstances. He 
collects timber to build a house; begins to build and 
farm. But he stands, he labors, he does all alone; the 
woman he has brought, despises him in her heart; . . .125 





eae 4 ican I.C., Cockran to the Secretaries, 
JULY 25,7, Jesse 
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For men and families in such circumstances the finan- 
cial rewards offered by the illicit fur trade and the extent 
to which it promised to recapture the past were to prove 
attractive. In addition it presented to Many the means of 
expressing their bitterness towards the Company for what to 
their minds was their unjustified retirement. Yet few were 
in a position to take advantage of this opportunity.??° Many 
of the new arrivals lacked the means or the entrepreneurial 
Skills that were necessary for success. Some might find 
Occasional employment as anterpreters and runners for ille- 
gal traders, but most of them lacked the kinship connections 
with Indians in the region that were important preconditions 
of employment. 1? 

Others among the Country-born were opposed to the 
illegal trade for reasons similar to those of the Company and 
the Anglican missionaries. Among the British-born retiring 
to Red River with Country-born families were officers with 
some financial means. Strong attachments to their families 
and, in some cases, habits that would render them unaccept- 
able at "home", tied them to Red River. Though embittered 
toward the Company for the reasons and manner of their retire- 


ment, fundamentally they shared the Company's and the 





Le ade Cockran indicates that the poverty and health 
of many were factors that would prevent active participation 
in the trade. 


Be The Situation changed in later years when a rela- 
tively large number of Cree were attracted to the region 
because of their kinship connections with the Country-born. 
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Anglican missionaries’ aspirations for the settlement. 178 imal 


the early period of the foundation years, when it appeared 
that it was unlikely that Red River would mirror British 
example, let alone survive the antagonisms that threatened to 
erupt in violence, they looked to the protection of their own 
interests and ignored those of the community. +49 As men of 
property they had looked forward to the enjoyment of the 
fruits of their labors in the fur trade. But this appeared 
to be impossible in Red River. Simpson's efforts, abetted by 
the Anglican missionaries, to have these men assume positions 
of social leadership and accept the responsibilities implied 
by such a position, made some hesitant headway. +?° It would 
take a catharsis engendered by the malevolent forces of 
nature to achieve Simpson's goal. 

To accept the role for themselves set forth by Simpson 
and the missionaries, the principal settlers had to be 
assured of the permanence of the new order in Red River and 


the necessity that they act in its interests. This required 





ays PwALC.;, MiG. U9 EL ( 1), Vol. 23, Thomas Thomas to 


Governor Williams, June 12, 1821. The criticisms of the state 
of affairs in Red River contained in this letter Suggest a 
value framework on the part of the author that was in accord 
with the Company's ambitions for the Settlement. 


ates Ibid., vol. 26, Simpson to Colvile, May 31, 1824. 


ee addition to participation in the affairs of the 
mission some of the Principal Settlers lent their efforts to 
other projects of "civic" interest. An example is John 
Pritchard's involvement with the Buffalo Wool Company. See 
H.B.C.A., D.4/3, Simpson to John Pritchard, February 18, 1824. 
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23 
an unquestionable act by the Company demonstrating its com- 
mitment to the survival of Red River as a "British" commu- 
nity. Circumstances, which on the surface appeared to herald 
the end of Red River, made this possible in the winter and 
spring of 1825-26. 73+ Late freezing autumn rains and deep 
snows during winter drove the buffalo far from their usual 
wintering grounds near the Settlement. Early in 1826 a 
lengthy blizzard trapped numerous Métis families on the open 
plains where they had been driven in search of buffalo by 
the threat of starvation. This development gave added cre- 
dence to the rumours of plots among the Métis and Demeurons 
who in retaliation for the Company's refusal to supply goods 
on unlimited credit, threatened to pillage the Company's 
stores and possibly the more prosperous Kildonan Scots far- 
mere, +32 Chief Factor Donald Mackenzie responded in an 
admirable fashion. While seeing to the security of the Com- 
pany's property he organized the dispatch of parties to 
i333 


rescue the Métis and the dispensing of relief supplies. 


In this program he was assisted by the Anglican missionaries, 





poll sisvite active officers may have considered the possi- 
bility of using the events in the spring of 1826 as a means 
of destroying the Settlement. See C.M.S.A., I.C., Cockran 
to the Secretaries, July 25, 1833, in which Cockran cites 
conversations with officers now retired. 
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Jones and Cockran, who overcame bitter Opposition to the 
Métis among their own parishioners to gather 200 bushels of 
Guainas 4 The winter blizzard with its attendant loss of 
(haa gave way to the threat of more suffering in spring 
when a flood, unequalled in the memory of any resident in Red 
River, turned the valleys of the Red and Assiniboine Rivers 


into a vast Valen aac The struggle to survive the common 


danger dissipated the threats of pillage and violence. 13? 
With the loss of only one life but much destruction of pro- 
perty, the Settlement survived the rampaging waters. The 
aftermath held forth little promise. It appeared unlikely 
that crops could be planted and grow to maturity before 
frosts would deny a harvest. Some of the settlers chose to 
leave Red River; among them were a large number from the 
most turbulent elements. 178 Over two hundred Swiss and 


Demeurons and a lesser number of French Canadians embarked 


for the friendlier climes of the United States or the 


Canadas. /39 The remainder of the settlers, for a variety of 
134 
C.M.S.A.., 1.C.\,, Jones, Journal, March. 3, 1826. 
35 


See Ibid., for the months of February and March, 
1826 and H.B.C.A., B.235/a/7, Winnipeg Post Journal, for the 
same months of the same year. 


ace for the month of May, 1826. 


erererences to plots disappear from H.B.C.A., 
-B.235/a/7, Winnipeg Post Journal, after the month of April. 


bee ad eccanden Ross, 108-09. 


alah ef aT Wie B.235/a/7, Winnipeg Post Journal, 
Uulysa L8Z6. 
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reasons, chose to stay. The Company proferred what support 
it could. Provisions and seed grain were furnished to the 
Jimit Of its ability.??9 Had the Company sought the destruc- 
tion of the Settlement, as some settlers had thought, the 
terrible months of the first half of 1826 had furnished the 
Opportunity. The Company's actions affirmed its commitment 
to Red River. At the same time many felt that, had the 
settlers given more attention to activities encouraged by the 
Company and the missionaries, the extent of the Settlement's 
suffering could have been reduced, — 
The task ahead was difficult. Yet from these circum- 
stances a new perspective emerged. In the British sector of 
the Settlement, an upsurge of interest in farming occurred 
as a means of ensuring against the consequences of future 
calamities. At the same time many felt the necessity of 
making a more personal commitment to the new order in Red 
River. A letter from retired officer James Bird to Simpson 
illustrates this change: 
If seed corn could be had in sufficient quantity I am 
convinced that the late Flood would produce on the whole 
a good effect, as all the Settlers feel a possibility of 
its recurring and the consequent necessity of their 


always having a years stock of provisions on hand. 


If the spring proves favorable industry will not 
(amongst the Europeans) I am convinced be wanting to 


peat a September 27, 1826. 


Eee was at this juncture that Cockran undertook 
efforts to make the Anglican mission self-sufficient in its 
LalMingeopes auLOns mweroce C.M.ovA., 1.C,., Cockran, Journal, 
Mayon) J25 5.26, LOe7e 
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secure plenty hereafter. I feel an unusual stimulus my- 
self now and will certainly spare no pains to secure the 
possession of something more than for the Season before 
me. 142 
Other principal settlers in their behavior duplicated Bird's 
change of heart. Simpson's efforts and those of the 
missionaries had borne fruit. The establishment of Red River 
as a British community with due allowances for local circum- 
stances had been achieved. The direction of development in 
the period subsequent to the foundation years had been deter- 


mined. Of this development the Country-born were to be an 


essential part. 


ta | es eked Wr D.4/120, James Bird to Simpson, 
BED Gileiiey eh jue O 2ulie 
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CHAPTER ELI. 


THE GOOD YEARS, 1827-1834 


Inthe years between the flood in the spring of 1826 
and the transfer of Assiniboia from the executors of the Sel- 
kirk estate to the direct control of the Hudson's Bay Company 
in 1834, the Country-born successfully adapted the ways of 
the trading post to their new circumstances in Red River. 

The foundation years had sketched the broad outlines of the 
Settlement's future development. The roles of the Company 
and the Missions were determined with some precision. The 
nature of the Settlement's relationship to the fur trade was 
clearly elucidated. The mosaic of peoples constituting the 
Settlement was established. Yet the Country-born still faced 
the difficult task of establishing a functioning way of life 
in Red River. The eight years after the flood witnessed 
their response to their new found independence and responsi- 
bilities--their choice between the hunt and the farm. Cast 
upon their own resources many of the Country-born were per- 
plexed by their situation. Few of them had much experience 
with either pursuit. Thus in terms of their technical capac- 
ity neither the hunt nor the farm held out particularly strong 
attractions. In desperation many turned for help to the 


agents of British civilization in Red River. 
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By and large these were the Company and the Anglican 
mission. With specific goals in mind and the mastery of the 
techniques required to achieve them, the Company and the Mis- 
sion represented an element of stability.? Having survived 
the chaos of the foundation years and emerged with renewed 
vigor both set to the task of directing the lives of the 
AMRABLEAALS in what they conceived to be the best interests of 
the Settlement. The interplay of forces in the good years 
following the flood between the Country-born and the missionary 
and the Company were to determine the nature of the Country- 
born community in Red River. 

Two factors of demographic significance influenced 
the course of events during the good years. The first: fac- 
tor was the yearly succession of relatively bountiful harvests. 
The problems of crop disease, insect infestations and frosts 
that had marked agricultural endeavours since the founding 
of the Settlement were in abeyance. The primitive farming 
techniques of the Red River settlers enabled few to gain all 
their sustenance from their river lots. For this reason the 
bountiful returns of the good years were most welcome.“ This 

‘The nature of the relationship between the Anglican 
missionaries and the Hudson's Bay Company has never been ade- 
quately examined either in terms of their headquarters in 
London or in terms of their men in the field. 

* alexander Ross, in chapters dealing with the period 


1826 to 1835, indicates returns were more than adequate. The 
years 1831 and 1832 may be an exception. See Denis Bayley, 


A Londoner in Rupert's Land (Winnipeg, 1969), 61, Thomas Bunn 
to Nancy Bayley, August 3, 1831 and G. P. de T. Glazebrook 


(ed.), The Hargrave Correspondence (Toronto, 1938), 102, Don- 


ald Ross to James Hargrave, December 30, 1832. 
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was particularly true in the light of the fact that a continu- 
ous stream of migrants from the interior took up residence in 
the Settlement at this time. 

While a trickle of settlers continued to emigrate 
from Red River to the frontier regions of the United States 
their numbers were out-weighed by this flow of immigrants. > 
Among the Country-born the nature of the latter changed some- 
what from that which had marked the settlers during the foun- 
dation years. Whereas in the earlier period the retired 
British-born officer or servant of long years service had been 
conspicuous the new settlers represented more diverse origins. 
The retired servant who had only recently arrived in Rupert's 
Land appeared, attracted at the time of his enlistment by the 
promise of a land grant when he completed his initial period 
Of service.“ Another far more numerous element was the 
Country-born family who was not headed by a British-born 
husband and father. Some of the adult Country-born males with 
families had been employed as servants. Others had lived a 

Unfortunately none of the sources provided figures 
on the numbers entering or leaving the Settlement. An idea of 


the rate of increase can be garnered by observing H.B.C.A., 
E.5/6, Red River Settlement Census Returns, 1828, 1832, 1838. 

ing the 1830's the appearance of surnames in the mar- 
riage and baptismal records of the Anglican mission that were 
not evident in earlier records nor in the Lists of Servants 
before 1823 shows that such individuals had not had lengthy 
Careers in the Company's service before becoming settlers. 
This would suggest that the land grant constituted a signifi- 
cant attraction for them. 
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life closely akin to the ways of the homeguard Indians. > The 
retired British-born officer or servant who with his Country- 
born family had spent several years in the Company's employ 
continued to appear, but this proportion among recently 
arrived settlers continued to fall.° Retired officers in 
particular continued to demonstrate a preference for Great 
Britain or Upper Canada. 

The Country-born migrants who made their way to Red 
River after the flood had notable repercussions upon the 
emerging Country-born community. A number of retired servants 
had sufficient financial means to add to the size of their 
land grant and to commence farming in earnest. / Their pur- 
chases of food and other goods stimulated the endeavours of 
farmers already settled on river lots and the business inter- 
ests of the petty merchants. Others were not so fortunate. 
Some were not eligible for land grants as they had not been 


employees of the Company. ® Still others lacked the financial 


SENSORY; iene, COCKran, no date, probably August, 


ES 32% 


Smhe only officer of prominence to retire to Red 
River in this period was Chief Factor James Sutherland. 


Pee H.B.C.A., A. 36/4108 P@tmicers” and Servants' 
Wills, 1816-1873, for examples of the wealth of some of the 
retired officers and servants. 

Tes) saeey, iV Gey COCKkrLan "to the Secretaries, Uulyez>, 
Tego NGlesthe, Teterence sto 68 yor LO erratic! (sic), families; 
who I think will have to drift down quietly to the spot where 
I intend to begin the Indian Settlment." 
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a 
means to begin farming on a profitable basis. They remained 
dependent upon the charity of relatives and acquaintances 
already settled by the banks of the Red and upon the assistance 
dispensed by the Anglican missionaries. 

The varying financial resources of the arriving set- 
tlers also indicated much cultural diversity.” “In most Cases 
families headed by a British-born male possessed certain 
advantages. They had at least one member who was familiar 
with the English language, often in written form, and with 
the usages of the church and the local government. In addi- 
tion farming as it was practised by the Kildonan Scots may not 
have appeared as strange as it did to the newcomer who was 
familiar only with the type of agriculture practised in and 
around the trading post.” In numerous cases families who 
lacked a British-born head faced almost insurmountable diffi- 
culties. Even some of those with a British-born parent found 
the challenge overpowering. Both the Company and the Mission 
attempted to alleviate the problems the newcomers encountered 
in adapting the ways of the trading post to their new 


environment. 
es THE COMPANY 


The Company was intimately involved in the life of 





fagriculture in some form, largely gardening, was 
practised at most of the major posts. It would appear that, 
at best, it was considered a low status OcCupaclon.” See Ee. EE. 
Rich (ed.), MooseFort Journals, 1783-85 (LOndonsy 11954). so. 
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the Settlement in three areas. Through the fur trade the Com- 
pany gave Red River its economic raison d'étre and determined 
its social structure. Secondly, through Company initiated pro- 
jects, most notably the Assiniboine Wool Company, Simpson and 
the Governor and Committee in London sought to develop an 
export trade. Lastly, through the Council of Assiniboia the 
Company provided the means by which British-born individuals 
of some education and achievement could influence the course 
of developments. From the Company's viewpoint their efforts 
were not particularly successful. But they did have an 
impact upon the Country-born in this crucial period. 

Red River depended upon the Company for survival. 
Both directly and indirectly it provided the funds that kept 
commerce alive. As Thomas Simpson noted in a letter to 
Chief Factor James Hargrave: 


Money circulates in greater quantity and more rapidly 


than ever: it is all - (except what comes from the C.M. 
Society and Catholic Church) - derived, in one shape or 
Stneueaerom thee rurelrade, be. ua. LO 


By purchasing supplies and hiring seasonal tripmen the Com- 
pany furnished the bulk of the Settlement's monetary supply. 
Through contracts to merchants who functioned as private 
freighters, employing their own boat crews, the Company's 
influence carried farther than the presence of its insignia 


would indicate. In addition the pensions and savings of 





Me P. de T. Glazebrook (ed.), The Hargravest af < ., 


120, Thomas Simpson to James Hargrave, December 13, 1833. 
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1338 
retired employees played a noteworthy role. Throughout the 
good years the Company's demands for the produce of the set- 
tlers coupled with those of the new arrivals created rela- 
tively buoyant economic conditions in the Settlement. But 
many saw difficulties ahead. With the growth in population 
production increased. Yet the demands of the fur trade, under 
the watchful and parsimonious eye of Simpson, remained con- 
Stee rated Those who looked to the future believed that it was 
essential for Red River to develop products suitable for 
export to Great Britain. + The fur trade alone could not 
sustain the economy of the Settlement as it emerged in the 
mMid—1 830s. 

In the fur trade wealth and rank went hand in hand. 
The same state of affairs was true in Red River. Social 
practises actively pursued in the trading posts by the Company 
were implanted in the Settlement during the foundation years. 
Retired British-born officers together with active officers 
in the Company's service constituted the social elite. The 
only exceptions were the clergy of both missions who by virtue 
of their education and position enjoyed similar status. As 
the bulk of Red River's elite had been residents in the Set- 
tlement since the early years of the 1820's they enjoyed the 


position and influence of what might be described as a charter 


tcompare the Company's orders for provision in R. H. 
Fleming, (ed.), Minutes of Council Northern Department of 
Rupert Land, 1821-31 (London, 4 0) se eUSe rie O8y 26 Wie 257i? 1s 


12, 1exander Ross, 136. 
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ee ‘ 
group. It was they who constituted the local Council of 
Assiniboia and in many cases took an active role in the church 
life of the Anglican mission. 14 Below them in status among 
the Country-born were the private merchants and the school 
teachers. The generality of the Country-born were divided 


upon a basis that emphasized financial well-being and the 


absence or presence of "Indianness" in their behavior. 1B 


is significant that until 1835 mixed-bloods were virtually 
excluded from social positions of influence. The British- 
born malé predominated. 

The Company exerted an influence upon the Country- 
born through its relations with the British-born males. In 


the person of George Simpson it expected and insisted upon 


SeEXeeoe for the death of retired Chief Factor 
Thomas Thomas and the addition of retired Chief Factor 
James Sutherland the Councillors of the Council of Assiniboia 
remained constant from 1823 to 1835. 

14 ohe reticence of the Anglican missionaries with 
respect to the names of individuals participating in the 
affairs of the mission makes it difficult to assess fully the 
role of these men. Frequently the missionaries referred to 
leader st by-theirwtirst tnattiads ithvwss MranSuqdis)probabiy 
James Sutherland, Mr. R. is probably Alexander Ross and 
Mr. T. is Thomas Thomas. The first wardens of the Upper 
Church, Robert Logan, Alexander Ross and Dr. John Bunn were 
not appointed until 1835. See T..C.. B.. Boon, The Anglican 


Church from the Bay to the Rockies (Toronto, 1962), 34. 


aetrndsanneees could best be described in general as 


a lack of constancy from a British viewpoint. Such an atti- 
tude underlies the negative comments of the missionaries as 
well as other British-born writers such as Alexander Ross. 
The comments of George Simpson with respect to mixed bloods 
in H.B.G.sA., A.34/1, Servants" Characters and Staff Records, 
1822-1830, offer other examples. 
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35 
behavior appropriate to a man's nstatlonwinvwld fever During 
the foundation years this policy had proved successful in 
terms of developing the principal settlers as responsible 
leaders in society. This same policy was probably carried 
forward by them in their relations with less prominent persons. 
At the same time teachings emanating from the Anglican mission 
emphasized “correct" social behavior associated with various 
ranks in society. 1® To a significant degree the Company's 
policy in this area abetted the efforts of the Anglican mis- 
Sionaries who sought to create community sanctions governing 
social behavior. These were derived from British practises, 
While it is most difficult to evaluate the extent to which 
the Company's influence in this area bore fruit social 
behavior did change in the direction the Company desired. It 
seems reasonable to conclude that the Company's influence in 
this matter enjoyed some measure of success. 

As the population increased during the good years it 
became apparent that the settlers would have to develop an 
export trade. The fur trade as it was conducted by the Com- 
pany and the savings of retired officers and servants failed 
to produce sufficient funds to enable the settlers to purchase 
needed items in Great Britain. Clothing in particular was one 


item that drained away the monetary supply of the Settlement. 7’ 





I fee 20-23. 


TG MoS. A. | I.C., Cockran to the Secretaries, July 29, 
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136 
Some means had to be found that would make Red River less 
dependent upon the Mother country and at the same time improve 
the balance of payments. Again the Company in the person of 
George Simpson took a leadership role. 

Earlier efforts in this area during the foundation 
years had proven abysmal failures. The Hay field Farm estab- 
lished by Selkirk and the Buffalo Wool Company financed by the 
Company had not fulfilled their expectations.+° Nevertheless 
Simpson did not hesitate to try again. The first project of 
note was a second experimental farm under the direction of 
Chief Factor James McMillan. Begun in 1830 the farm proved 
as unsuccessful as its predecessor. The best of intentions 
could not save a fur trader inexperienced at farming with 
equally inexperienced mixed-blood servants.?°? The Assini- 
boine Wool Company suffered a similar fate. Initiated in 
1829 it had admirable objectives: 

l. The dissemination of Religion, Morality, Education 
and general knowledge and information among the large 

and growing population of this immense Country, benefits 
hitherto very partially enjoyed from its remote situation, 
and the limited intercourse it has had with the Mother 


Country, and which the extension of Trade alone can 
Cea dian bal ts 

3. The giving employment to and diffusing a Spirit of 
enterprize and industry among the Colonists of 
Rem.River, ... .20 


Se TF exender ROSS 50/6 pues 


persia ayia 


SO Nah ae F.30/1, Assiniboine Wool Company, Deed 
of Partnership etc., 1829-1836. 
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The bulk of the subscribers were from the Country-born commu- 
ene After a series of misadventures the enterprise came 
to naught. A similar fate met another of Simpson's projects, 
the Red River Tallow Company. Apparently wolves, unseasonal 
weather and an inexperienced herdsman were responsible for the 
decline of the cattle herd on which the shareholders had 
placed their hopes. “7 Again the Country-born had been con- 
Spicuous by their presence among the subscribers. The succes- 
Sion of Company projects that failed terminated with the 
attempt to encourage the cultivation of flax and hemp. Prizes 
were Offered for the best crops. For a few years crops were 
sown but, by 1833 interest had waned. °> 
We cannot even get the requisite number of Candidates for 
the prizes offered for the raising of hemp and flax, the 
only valuable articles of export with which we are yet 
acquainted, so that I fear our expectations of an export 
trade from hence are premature, if not hopeless. 24 
In view of the failure of the Company's various projects in 


this period it is worth noting that they were willing to try 


again at a later date. 


Although projects “with a view to ameliorating . 4. . 

patie 

aaa F.31/1, Red River Tallow Company, Minutes, 
lige Ae ice 

23 


Alexander Ross, 139. 


SS Gar eh roo, (Gdn )e, euie HaLgLave o. cui. yale, 


Thomas Simpson to James Hargrave, December 13, 1833. 
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[the] condition"*? of the inhabitants failed there were bene- 
fits. Additional money entered the Settlement in the form of 
local purchases and wages paid to various servants. Other 
benefits such as improved equipment, a better breed of horses 
and the keeping of sheep were readily apparent to observers. ° 
Yet to those who sympathized with the Company's objectives 
such "failures did, perhaps, more harm in a country like Red 
River, .. . ." Alexander Ross continued: 

it gave such a contemptible idea of the skill of the white 

man. It became a byword in the colony, among the half- 

breed population, “that the ice-barn farmers were bad, but 

the experimental farmers were worse! and, after all their 


grand performances, the whites have but little to boast 
ore ye all 


The failures suffered by the Company evoked some debate. Was 
it a question of mismanagement by those in charge or was it 
a question of the ways of the people with whom the Company 
dealt?-° What criteria determined which British practises 
would flourish in Red River and which would not? Through its 
different projects the Company had an influence upon the 
Country-born: but the influence was not what the Company had 
hoped for. 

Through the local Council of Assiniboia the Company 
had an impact upon the Country-born and the other communities 


2D te tag F.30/1, Assiniboine Wool Company, Deed 
OL Partrearship etc. 1s2y—ls6s6. 
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of the Settlement. The presiding officer was the Governor of 
Assiniboia. From 1825 to 1833 Chief Factor Donald MacKenzie 
occupied the office. %? Rromrclés3dato 1889 ChireftRactom Aliexan-— 
der Christie was in charge. ?9 In addition both men were 
responsible for the conduct of the Company's business in the 
region of the Settlement. The Governors of Assiniboia took 
their instructions from the Governor and Committee in London. 
In practise it would appear that most influence upon them 
originated with the Governor of Rupert's Land, George Simpson 
and to a lesser extent with the Council of the Northern Depart- 
ment, the annual meeting of Chief Factors responsible for the 
conduct of the trade emanating from York Factory. >= When 
Simpson was residing in the Settlement he presided at the 
meetings of the Council of Assiniboia. 

Between 1826 and 1835 membership in the Council of 
Assiniboia was limited to retired British-born officers drawn 
from the principal settlers. As Councillors they were respon- 
Sible for judicial and legislative concerns of a local nature. 
From what is known of their activities during the good years 


they were not particularly busy men. They tried the few cases 


of petty crime and passed legislation affecting the daily 


re H. Oliver, The Canadian North-West, Its Early 
Development and Legislative Records (Ottawa, 1914), I, 46. 


a. iin Gh 


stone dominant influence of Simpson is made apparent 
Dye niles ye = I ntCoductony. mR. Hs Pleningys (ed.) Minutes... 2 ; 
XXXixX. 
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lives of the inhabitants. > Concerns such as animals running 
at large and using horses without the owner's consent captured 
their attention.>? Yet their impact upon the populace was 
minimal. The Métis who were concerning themselves increasingly 
with the buffalo hunt would find little of consequence in their 
legislation. °4 The Country-born and the Kildonan Scots who 
devoted more energy to farming would find it of greater inter- 
est. But even for them the influence of the local government 
on their daily lives was minimal. 

As the Councillors resided in different parts of the 
British sector of the Settlement, as they generally had exten- 
Sive kinship connections and as they probably exerted some 
personal influence and leadership in the neighbourhoods and 
parishes where they lived they would serve as representatives 
of local interests and opinions. As nearly all of these men 
had large Country-born families the interests of this commu- 
nity would predominate in the affairs of the Settlement. But 
as they held office at the Company's pleasure they were to an 

32oliver is sketchy concerning activities prior to 


1835. Occasional passing references to attendance at Council 
deem founds ns Mo oA, lec. uones;, Journals; 1823-38" 


33o1iver, IejS2 654 


46, H. Sprenger, "An Analysis of Selective Aspects 
of Métis Society, 1810-1870" (unpublished Master of Arts 
thesis, University of Manitoba, 1972), 88-95, establishes 
the Métis as a "purchaser" society. In Sprenger's analysis 
the Métis are economically related to the Settlement but 
politically autonomous. 
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extent insulated from local pressures. >> In essence their 
value seemed to be their function as a vehicle of communica- 
tion between the Company and the Country-born settlers. The 
limited evidence available makes it difficult to determine how 
well they performed this function. The fact that the Company 
broadened representation after 1835 to include representatives 
of other communities as well as the Country-born suggests that 
the Councillors performed this function satisfactorily. °° 
Nevertheless the increasing ineffectiveness of the local 
council after 1835 suggests that their earlier success may 
Owe much to the inconsequential nature of their activities. 

On a daily basis the Council of Assiniboia interfered only 
minimally in the lives of the Country-born. 

The fact that the judicial and legislative activities 
of the Council of Assiniboia had only a minor impact upon the 
lives of the Country-born does not necessarily mean they were 
without influence. The Council was an essential part of the 
institutional structure that the Company felt was imperative 
in Red River. To the Company's mind a "civilized" community 
was essential if a beneficial relationship between the fur 

Se The feeling that the Councillors represented a 
particular vested interest does not appear to have emerged 
BELOLeGeLooS. 1P. AaMa, eCeubw Gunny .(ed.)), Journal sor 
Peter Garrioch, unpublished manuscript, in various entries 
indicates some animosity directed at the Councillors after 
1840. 

pce xenaee Ross, 173, gives a favorable if not 


enthusiastic assessment of the government of the Council 
of Assiniboia to 1835. 
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trade and the Settlement was to continue. Such a community 
rested upon a constellation of values, attitudes, and behavi- 
oral practises that were essential to its success. The popu- 
face trac toPerespond™in an appropriate fashion. Institutions 
that directed individual and group activities in directions 
consistent with the cultural ways of the community were a 
necessity. Even though the particular activities of the 
Council played a minor part in the lives of the inhabitants 
its existence shaped the frame of reference in which the set- 
tlers found themselves. Among the Country-born at least mem- 
bership on the Council identified men who were supposedly 
worthy of some recognition. Their interests, concerns and 
behavior were to be emulated by others. During the foundation 
years Simpson had placed much emphasis on this aspect of their 
duties. Through their extensive family connections and their 
acqaintances in different neighbourhoods and parishes these 
British-born men influenced the behavior of the settlers. 
Their influence was paramount among the Country-born. Although 
Other British-born males of less social prominence may have 
been envious of those at the top of the social ladder they 
reflected similar ways. Together the British-born males 
exerted an influence on the Country-born. The nature of this 
influence was structured and given direction by the principal 
settlers who sat on the Council of Assiniboia. In this role 
the Councillors were fulfilling a major expectation of the 


Company. Thus in this respect the Council of Assiniboia was 
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143 
an important vehicle through which the Company made its influ- 
ence felt in Red River. By virtue of the makeup of the Coun- 
cil in this period, the major recipients of this influence 


were the Country-born. 
II. THE ANGLICAN MISSIONARIES 


To the Company the missionaries of both religious per- 
Suasions were essential to the development of Red River as a 
Civilized community. The expectations of the Company in their 
regard were similar to those they had for the principal set- 
tlers and the Council of Assiniboia. Besides seeing to the 
religious needs of the inhabitants the missionaries were 
expected to shape the cultural ways of their parishioners in 
a direction that reflected civilized practises. Among the 
inhabitants of the British and Protestant sector Great Britain 
would furnish the example. 

During the foundation years the Anglican missionaries, 
the Rev. David T. Jones and the Rev. William Cockran had 
mastered the techniques of persuasion they would use to accom- 
plish their goals. Through the church service, pastoral 
visitation and the schools they sought the evangelization and 
civilization of the inhabitants who came under their tutelage. 
Their success in the early period was threatened by the large 
scale migration from the interior following the flood of 1826. 
Numbers alone could swamp the small Anglican community in Red 


River. A particularly serious problem was the stream of 
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migrants whose way of life in the interior could be described 
as’ "homeguard Indian." Cockran described the situation to his 
correspondents in London: 
The Swampies [Muscaigo Cree] have from all parts of the 
North been drifting in from year to year, till the 
Settlement is full of them and really burdened with them. 
They have come and pitched their tents near to those whom 
they could claim as relations, those whom they had seen in 
the Indian Country, or those whom they heard were kind to 
strangers, and lived upon their munificence till every man 
who has got a farm and house has nearly double the number 
of his domestics to feed. . . . They come in such large 
numbers now that they eat up our superabundance in an 
instant. Last autumn a large body came and having fared 
sO well in every respect, they sent off a Courier to carry 
the intelligence to their relatives, and I am informed 
there are 20 canoes on their way toward us. 37 

If the work of the foundation years were not to be undone, 

the newcomers had to be integrated into the existing pattern 

of life in the Anglican parishes. 

In observing their new parishioners, Jones and Cockran 
expressed a perspective based upon British practises. Before 
they could begin their labors among the newcomers they had to 
determine the nature of the problems involved. As mission- 
aries they perceived areas of thought and behavior that 
required a religious reformation. The salvation of the soul 
remained central to their endeavours. Nevertheless the experi- 
ence of the foundation years taught them that civilization was 
essential if evangelization was to be successful. For Jones 
and Cockran the nomadic hunter, tripman and trader was lost 
to damnation. Only in sedentary communities could the 


Ie oa shake I.C., Cockran to the Secretaries, no date, 
probably, August, 1832. 
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Country-born and the Indian hope to enjoy the blessings of 
CHoVsetianity. 

While a settled life as a farmer was essential to the 
Anglican missionary program it was not sufficient in itself to 
ensure success to the Country-born. It was necessary that he 
experience a spiritual quickening that would lead to a reforma- 
tion in behavior. In the religious vernacular of the day 
Cockran explained what changes the missionaries felt were 


necessary: 


They [the Country-born settlers] have to be brought 
exceedingly low before God will condescend to bestow his 
renewing grace to change their characters. The voyager's 
very bones must be broken; wearisome months must be 
appointed as his portion, to give him time to remember the 
transgressions of 30 or 40 years. His conscience must be 
quickened, so as to bring the agonies of the second death 
into his soul, that he may confess his sin with wet eyes, 
a trembling voice, and bleeding heart to God; before those 
whom he has taught to sin for 30 years. Then God will 
remember that he is the merciful, and gracious One who 
forgets transgressions and forgives his enemies; and 

will condescend to look upon the miserable being, show 

him favour and give his savage wife a new heart and his 
adulterous progeny new dispositions. . . .38 


To Cockran many of the ways of the Country-born made such a 
reformation necessary: 


others who live at the very bottom of the Settlement, who 
are still in possession of all the manners and customs of 
the Indians, and are daily associating with them, live 
very profane, licentious, intemperate lives. . . . Since 

I came down to the Rapids these same characters have 
regularly attended Divine Service both Sundays and Tues- 
days, and most of the Adults who have been addicted to 

the worst of crimes (such as reveling, gambling, conjuring 
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& whoring) have attended the Sunday School leas Sunday 
Afternoon and are now learning to read; . . yh) 


For the missionaries most aspects of the behavior of the 
Country-born required reformation. 

CockraneanasJones,. Dut particularly Cockran, per- 
ceived that a major difficulty facing the Country-born 
Migrants was in coming to terms with their new independence 
and responsibilities. "As Cockran ‘stated: 

A great many have never been accustomed to provide for 
themselves, the Company always provided for them until 
they came to Red River. Now when they have to provide 
for themselves and their children they are perfectly at 
2) J@G Ete weee eal 
In another passage Cockran elaborated further on the diffi- 
culties encountered by the newcomers: 
I have them everything [Sic]to learn; I have to enter 
into all their internal broils, act as a peacemaker 
between their nearest relatives, as well as their dis- 
tant neighbours. I have to teach them prudence in the 
Management of all their temporal affairs for they borrow 
and peg ton [rrom?r |” one, tir as put one into the same 
state of poverty with themselves. 
The way ahead for the newcomers was difficult. The cultural 
shock in moving from the trading post to Red River was bewil- 
dering. Could the missionaries alleviate the distress experi- 


enced by the recent arrivals? 


The problems of the Country-born were accentuated by 


e2rpidey JULY 29 o sO. 


S0FRear Cockran to Rev. E. Bickersteth, August 3, 
1829. 


ort pies Cockran to the Secretaries, July 30, 1833. 
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their poverty. Few possessed means adequate to bring their 
river lots quickly into production. Other factors such as the 
nature of the soil and climatic conditions hindered their 
labors. Ina letter to the Secretaries of the Church Mission- 
ary Society Cockran explained their predicament: 


The people of this Lower part of the Settlement are exceed- 
ingly poor, and meet with a great many temporal discour- 
agements: emerging from the nature of the soil and climate 
and their inexperience in providing for future contingen- 
Cies. They scarcely ever succeed in raising as much grain 
aS will serve their families throughout the year. Few are 
So rich as to possess a plough and yoke of oxen; therefore 
all that they can plant and sow in the Spring has to be 
done with the hoe. . .. They [trees and shrubs] have taken 
an extensive hold of the earth with their roots so that a 
man cannot dig up many of them in a day, and particularly 
if the individual has to attend his nets for the subsis- 
tence of himself and family, which is frequently the case 
in seed time, the long Winter having exhausted their little 
store. 


The problems of the newcomer were not limited to the conditions 
described by Cockran. The absence of a strong market that 
could have encouraged him to expand his productive acreage and 
the necessity of purchasing such European articles as clothing 
took the settler away from his farm. Each year by the middle 
of June many of Cockran's male parishioners were absent, 
working as "Voyagers and Hunters": 
I say this not to the disparagement of either parties [sic] 
for many follow these callings from necessity more than 
choice: these being the only lawful means within their 
reach to obtain clothing for themselves and families. By 
making a voyage to York a man will earn £6 or £7 ster- 


ling. . . . The same defence may be made for many who 
leave their homes, their children and Churches to go to 


oo TBTat., July, 29), 91830.) Cockranjis referring to the 


area around Grand Rapids or Lower Church (St. Andrew's). 
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hunt on the plains. They get leather for shoes and winter 
clothing P[emmican], Dried meat and fat, which they sell 
to raise money to purchase the European articles wanted 
for their individual or family use. 43 

Necessity and choice together dictated that the voyage and the 
hunt would play significant roles in the life of the Country- 
born. Such a response was less than satisfactory to the 
missionaries. How could they encourage the development of 
the Country-born community in the light of British example? 
The missionaries responded to what they conceived to 
be the religious needs of their parishioners by expanding the 
facilities of the mission. In 1821 West had started the con- 
Struct lon or athe "Uppeur Church’ near Point Douglas, two miles 
below the fork of the Assiniboine and Red Rivers. This church 
was consecrated as St. John's in 1853 after the Right Rev. 
David Anderson arrived in Red River as the first Anglican 
Bishop of Rupert's Landa Jones continued West's work in 
1824 when he began work on the "middle Church", later 
St. Paul's, seven miles down the Red River from the "Upper 
Church." In 1827 Cockran laid the foundations for his work 
at Grand Rapids, another seven miles to the north. In time 
his work was marked by the construction of the "Lower Church", 
later St. Andrew's. With these churches went schools. Jones 
and Cockran spent much effort recruiting retired employees of 


the Company, British-born and Country-born, to teach in Day 
43 rid. 
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Schools and Sunday Schools. *> In addition Jones opened a 


boarding school for the Country-born children of the active 


officers in the Company and the principal settlers. -° Yet 


these traditional techniques of persuasion were not enough. 

In the face of the large number of immigrants after 
the flood and in view of his experience since his arrival in 
the summer of 1825, Cockran determined on a new course of 
action, the development of a mission farm. Initially his 
energies were attracted to this enterprise when he faced diffi- 
culties in provisioning the staff of the mission and the chil- 
dren of the Indian school. When he realized that the returns 
from the farm failed to meet the cost of the labor, he 
resolved to expand the mission's agricultural operations. 


Having felt the bitter pangs of want and finding myself 
unwilling to put my own life, the lives of my family and 
the very existence of the Indian School into the hands of 
a few fisherman, who never allowed us to have any until 
they had enough for themselves, and who set their nets on 
Sunday and boast that they would sell them to us at 
double price: I therefore made a motion for a change of 
system declaring that I for one would cast off my coat 
encawonks @. 9 oin the saucunnot 1826 sand Spring: of01827 
I increased the farm to ten acres [from 3 1/2 acres] - in 
the Spring of 1828 to twelve acres - and in the Spring 

of 1829 to above twenty four acres. I have also made a 
drain 800 yards in length, 4 feet wide and nearly 3 feet 
adeepners, 47 


The value of produce coming from the farm was not the only 


benefit. 
Sa4Gcr, 34) Bases 
*6e5740, Tubes 
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CoM Ale wen eOOCKLan “CO bickersteth, August 3, 
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Besides we are setting a good example to our neighbours 
who have so much need of it, . .. By setting a good 
example they imitate; example speaks louder than precept: 
this I prove every day, and it is our example that gives 
weight to our precepts. 


Cockran felt “that the example of superiors, is fast followed 


by inferiors,"*? What he achieved at the mission farm near 


the Upper Church was duplicated at Grand Rapids when he trans- 
ferred his energies there in 1829. 

Cockran carried his efforts beyond the confines of 
the mission farm. On pastoral visits to his parishioners he 
was continually encouraging the new settlers and demonstrating 
correct techniques.of farming. .The"recollections" of a 
descendant of one of these families noted Cockran's role: 


It was Mr. Cockran's custom, when farming operations com- 
menced in the spring of the year, to ride along the bank 
of the river, and if he saw a plowman who was doing poor 
work, he would dismount, talk kindly and encouragingly 

to him, and make such changes in the rigging of the plow 
and in the hitching of the oxen as he considered neces- 
Sary, then go a round or two with the man and perhaps 
make further changes, until everything worked satis- 
factorily. And so he went through the parish assisting 
in all things. 50 


Cockran's farming background proved of immeasurable 
value to himself, to the mission and to his Country-born 
parishioners. >+ But this was not the only course of action 


required of the missionaries if their work was to enjoy some 
48 Tpid. 


ede 


pan ocea vin; Inkster, "William Cockran" in W. B. Heeney, 
(ed.), Ledders. ofthe Canadian Church (Toronto, 1920), II, 44. 
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measure of success. Efforts to improve the technical compe- 
tence of the new settlers was meaningless unless reformation 
took place in other aspects of their behavior. To the mission- 
aries the family was the key to a successful program. Drunk- 
enness and the loose nature of marriages au fagon du nord were 
the twin scourges of Country-born family life. Beginning with 
West and continuing with Jones and Cockran the missionaries 
inveighed against these evils. The family was the important 
social unit. West spoke for his successors when he succinctly 
expressed his beliefs. 


Having frequently enforced the moral and social obligation 
of marriage upon those who were living with, and had 
families by Indian or half caste women, I had the happi- 
ness to perform the ceremony for several of the most 
respectable of the settlers under the conviction that the 
institution of marriage and the security of property were 
the fundamental laws of society.52 


While marriage itself was important much emphasis was placed 
upon the nature of relationships within the family. Each mem- 
ber had reciprocal rights and responsibilities. An entry 

from Cockran's journal in 1833 demonstrates this: 


One of the parents who had a child to baptize (of negro 
descent by his paternal ancestor) had lived a very 
quarrelsome brawling life with his wife. . . . I declined 
officiating, alleging that as they had refused to be 
ruled by christian precepts; they were unworthy of 
christian privileges, and had no reason to expect them. 
While they lived at variance one with the other, they 
were out of the path of duty, consequently they could 
not be considered capable of training up a child in the 
fear of God. And as they had abused several of the 
ordinances of the christian church already, by giving 
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1S 
way to their unruly feelings, I intend to suspend all 


Chr2stian priviteges to’ them till LI had full proof that 
they had forsook [sic] their errors, and were living 


together in peace and unity. 

Outside the family circle additional rules governed 
both individual behavior and relations with others. A very 
incomplete list was given by Cockran in one of his sermons: 

I... pressed the necessity of industry, economy, 
cleanliness, taste, good order, and all other moral 
virtues which made the Christian shine among a perverse 
generation. 54 
At the same time the concept of private property was given its 
due. Cockran found it necessary to emphasize "the necessity 
of exercising justice and equity in their dealings with each 
other." Cockran continued: 
This was a very necessary Discourse for our Indians and 
Half Breed Brethren, as they have always lived in common, 
have very loose notions of justice and often make no 
difference between their neighbour's property and their 
own. Having shewed them that our religion required us 
to render unto all their due and owe no one anything, I 
concluded as usual with a hymn and prayer. °° 
Few aspects of the life of the Country-born were exempt from 
the scrutiny of the missionaries. From the perspective of 
British practise they identified what they felt were the 
principal problems and took the action they deemed necessary. 
The Company and the Anglican missionaries were two 


of the most powerful influences affecting the lives of the 


Country-born during the good years. In essence they sought 


CEES ray eG. ,2CGockran, Journal ,;.February 6, less es 


ethan Cockran to the Secretaries, August 8, 1836. 


SEA otal,” Cockran, Journal, December 30, 1828. 
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teaye) 
to establish the Country-born in the image of Britain. Through 
their various activities they structured, to a degree, the 
interests of British-born males who had Country-born families. 
Both the Company and the missionaries sought their cooperation 
and attempted to direct their various activities in appropriate 
avenues. Yet these men, principal settlers as well as the 
less prominent, were members of the Country-born community. 
They also were products of the previous generation's experi- 
ence in the trading post. To a significant degree they 
responded to the entreaties of the Company and the Mission- 
aries. But would their children respond? Would their Country- 
born relatives follow their example? In answering such ques- 
tions no simple picture emerges. The response of the Country- 
born was varied and uneven. But its broad outlines were 
determined in the trading post and by the nature of the 


influences they experienced in the Settlement. 
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CHAPTER IV 
THE RESPONSE OF THE COUNTRY-BORN 


The particular nature of the Country-born community 
as it developed in the years following the flood of 1826 
was the product of the individual and collective experiences 
of its members. In essence this experience was the adapta- 
tion of the way Of life of the trading-post to the new cir- 
cumstances of Red River. Its geographical and social fea- 
tures and the influences brought to bear there by the Company 
and the Anglican mission were novel indeed. They suggested 
that new modes of behavior were necessary if the Country- 
born were to adapt successfully to this strange world. The 
response of many of the Country-born to their new situation 
suggested a cultural transformation, a rejection of many of 
the ways of the trading post. Yet other manifestations of 
behavior seemed to indicate a different response. Rather 
than rejecting altogether the ways of the trading post the 
Country-born adapted them to permit their survival in Red 
River. As the ways of the trading post had reflected cul- 
tural antecedents in Rupert's Land and Great Britain so too 
did the ways of the Country-born in Red River reflect their 
antecedents in the trading post. 

Trading post practises and new influences, particu- 


larly those emanating from the Mission and the Company, 
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tae 
produced a collective experience that served to identify the 
Country-born and distinguish them from other communities. 
Factors that tended to distinguish the Country-born from 
others were not so much differences in kind as differences in 
degree. The Country-born participated in activities similar 
to those of other communities. One senses, though it is dif- 
ficult to enumerate them with clarity, the differing degrees 
of involvement with various activities that marked the lives 
of the inhabitants. Further, in distinguishing the Country- 
born as a community the important question may well be not 
what they did but with whom they did it. In other words the 
"degrees" of difference may not be sufficient in themselves 
to demarcate a separate community. What becomes significant 
is *the~collectiron of individuals “that *participated™in “the 
activity. This, in large measure, may serve to distinguish 
the Country-born from others. Lastly it must be noted that 
the various factors that served to distinguish the Country- 
born also served to determine a particular "nature" for this 
community as a collectivity. The nature of their community 
was such that they played a distinctive role in the life of 
the Settlement as a whole. The role of the Métis as provi- 
Sioners to the fur trade and as a buffer against the Sioux 
"menace" to the south is well understood by historians. The 
role of the Country-born has been less clearly stated. But 
perhaps the relative stability of the Settlement with its 


mixture of semi-nomads and agriculturalists owed much to the 
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nature of the Country-born community. 

The relatively large scale migration of the Country- 
born to Red River began in 1823. It continued for the next 
decade. After the good years, the number of migrants 
declined although there was a continuing movement from the 
INLeLIOrsuntibecontederation in 1870. Initially: the Country-— 
born settled near Fort Garry, the Company's establishment at 
the forks. The settlement moved northward down the Red. 
North of Point Douglas it was interrupted by the river lots 
of the Kildonan Scots on the west bank, who kept their lands 
on the east bank as wood-lots. The Country-born reappeared 
again a few miles farther north near Frog Plain. With occa- 
Sional traverses to the east shore settlement continued north- 
ward to Grand Rapids and Little Britain. By the end of the 
good years settlement had reached the lands of Peguis' band 
of mixed Saulteaux and Cree. By the 1840's the Settlement 
as a whole and the Country-born in particular were beginning 
to feel the pressure of numbers. River lot farming did not 
permit extensive subdivision. The lots usually measured from 
one and a half to six chains fronting on the river and were 
approximately two miles in depth. Most of the lots of 
retired servants had a frontage of three chains or less. By 
the third generation it was generally impossible to subdivide 
the land in a manner that would permit effective farming and 
at the same time provide river frontage. In the early 1850's 


several Country-born families were again pulling up stakes 
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to move westward and settle along the Assiniboine in the 


region of Portage La Prairie.? 
i.” FAMILY LIFE 


The first problem facing the newcomer from the trad- 
ing post was to find a means of livelihood. Circumstances 
pointed towards river lot farming but the way was difficult. 
While the life-time savings of some permitted them to begin 
farming on a relatively large scale, many found that they 
lacked adequate financial means to farm at all. The cosurof 
land was an important factor. By the end of the foundation 
years the Company had determined a policy for land grants 
for retired officers and servants based upon rank. * Some 
servants received as little as 25 acres which, in terms -of 
the Red River survey, meant a river frontage of one anda 
half chains (33 yards). As the depths of the lots were uni- 
form, grants of larger acreages reflected increased river 
frontage... By. the,..1830/.s.the largest grants were 200 acres, 
i.e., the lot of twelve chains frontage on the river given to 
retired Chief Factors. > Other grants were made, notably 
twenty-five acres to the eldest son of a settler. For most 
retired servants the grants of land were too small for effec- 
tive farming. Thus many faced the problem of acquiring addi- 


tional land and by the mid-1830's the price had risen to ten 





te L. Morton, Manitoba, A History (Toronto, 1967), 88. 


20 KOCH, Ms G.19, —El(1); Vol. 25, Simpson to Colvile, 
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shillings an acre: * For many the cost of purchasing addi- 
tional land and, at the same time, acquiring implements, seed 
and animals was prohibitive. Cockran indicated their dilemma 
in a letter to the Secretaries of the C.M.S. in July 1833: 

He receives gratis a piece of land, 33 yards in breadth, 

and two miles in length. This is too narrow to fence 

and make a farm of. Therefore the dust of the balance, 

which has been collecting for 30 years, must be swept 

out at once to procure another piece, to add to his 

gratuity. Here he commences his operations, buys an 

axe and hoe, or borrows or begs according to his cir- 

cumstances. 9 
But for the charitable assistance of the Anglican mission and 
older and more prosperous settlers many would have failed. 

The poverty of large numbers of the Country-born was 

not the only impediment to their efforts to establish them- 
selves as farmers. Many lacked the necessary skills. In 
1833 Cockran noted that of the 92 families in the neighbour- 
hood of Grand Rapids only 39 were headed by European males. 
Thus more than half of the Country-born families were headed 
by males whose knowledge of agriculture was limited to what 
they had seen practised in the gardens and occasional small 
fields in and around the trading posts. Neither were British- 


born servants, hired for particular trade skills, necessarily 


better versed in farming. Even though some came from farming 





ie SUaLe I.C., Cockran to the Secretaries, no date, 
probably August, 1832. 
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backgrounds, years of service with the Company left its mark. 
Injury and illness had robbed many of the physical capacity 
for manual labor. / Again the Anglican mission in the person 
of Cockran played a significant role in assisting many of the 
Country-born. The results obtained by the "ice-barn" farmers 
were not impresSive to observers familiar with advanced prac- 
tises in Great Britain® but, in comparison with their initial 
efforts, they represented a vast improvement. Gradually a 
sedentary community of relatively large numbers emerged on 
the banks of the Red River. 

In comparison with the successful farms of the Kildo- 
nan Scots, the circumstances of some of the Country-born were 
miserable indeed. This reflected the fact that among the Kil- 
donan Scots the whole family, husband, wife and children, were 
familiar with farming.” Even the most enterprising and physi- 
cally capable retired British-born servant, who had spent 
but a few years in the Company's service and thus had not 
forgotten the lessons of his youth, could not match the 
agricultural success of his Kildonan neighbour. His Indian 
or mixed-blood wife and children could not initially meet 
the expectations of the European. In his parish Cockran 

Uses July 24, 1834, noted that the poverty of 


Cockran's parishioners could be explained by the fact that 
there were only "10 sound men" amongst them. 





B lexander ROSS pEGhapters ix) ex) Nba ee LCe—barmn 
farmers refers to the practise of threshing grain in winter 
on barn floors that the settlers had flooded with water and 
allowed to freeze. 
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noted this deficiency: 
But he [the retired servant] stands, he labours, he does 
all alone; the woman whom he had brought, despises him 
in her heart; calls him an old dog, neglects to please, 
and never studies to make herself useful; the children 
from having descended from women of various tribes, and 
neglected by their father in infancy, are without filial 
or brotherly affection.10 

Often too the habits of the bread-winner were no more com- 

patible with farming. 

Many retired servants and their families found their 
new independence from the daily dictates of the Company in 
the trading post a liability rather than an asset. In Red 
River the retired servant and his family had "duties to 
learn in old age, which some of us learned in infancy; vir- 
tues to seek which some have had interwoven in our nature, "tt 
Once again the missionaries found themselves involved in the 
lives of their parishioners, combining the roles of manager 
and financial adviser. In pastoral visits and from the pul- 
pit they exhorted their congregations to adopt personal 
habits and practices which to their minds were conducive to 
success as settled farmers. The Country-born listened and 
gave the misSionaries' message "its proper weight." Yet 


old ways died hard, particularly when they were intimately 


involved in the kinship connections that were a vital 


waMnigen iG, Cockran to. the Secretariés, July 30, 
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consideration for so many of the Country-born. 

From an early date relatively established Country- 
born settlers expressed a desire to assist newly arrived com- 
patrnots. When referring to problems he experienced with the 
newcomers Cockran noted this tendency: 

But I have only to feed them in common with my neighbours. 
tel findrany sn want, the first time I meet anyone who 
has been successful, I tell the tale of pity, and then 
Wiliesay ,wemust 0c det this or that man starve. ... 
He or she will say I will give so and so; and I give to 
bsic]; thus, by a union of effort: we affect acgreat deal,13 
MesVenacle wor much Of this charity was kinship. ‘The will 
ingness of the Country-born to recognize and accept their 
kinship obligations in the face of a drain on their economic 
resources suggests that many of the ways of the trading post 
were sustained in Red River. One reason for this was the 
fact that, in the economic sphere, circumstances hindered the 
realization of the British ideal. Those who aspired to the 
way of life of the British yeoman or gentleman farmer found 
the absence of a strong market for their produce a serious 
handicap. ** The principal market was the fur trade. But by 
1830 its demands were relatively constant. As the numbers 


of farmers increased any surplus, no matter how small, com- 


pounded the problem. In addition the farmer faced the 


CUED 


tA ROY two different views of this problem see 
Alexander Ross, 113-117 and W. L. Morton, "Agriculture... 
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competition of the buffalo hunter, largely Métis.+> A bounti- 
ful return for both hunter and farmer glutted the market in 
Red River although, should either the hunter or the farmer 
suffer a failure, he was glad to have the other sector of the 
Settlement to call upon. Should both sectors suffer failures 
the situation with regard to provisions would be ominous 
indeed. 

A further complication in the market was the politi- 
cal use the Company made of its position as principal pur- 
chaser. © As part of its technique of control the Company 
tied influential families to its interests. Someone with 
extensive kinship and friendship connections, particularly 
among the young men of mixed blood, could apparently count on 
a market where his neighbour found nonelen Who had produced 
the commodity was a more important question than its quality. 

There can be little doubt that circumstances in Red 
River militated against a concentration of effort on the part 
of the Country-born to produce a large agricultural surplus. 
Rather circumstances seemed to encourage a diffusion of 
economic effort to meet the settlers' needs. An example of 
the economic problems facing the Country-born was the acqui- 


Sition of clothing. Little was produced in the Settlement 


Tena cunndee Ross, 334-35. 
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in the first three decades and material had to be purchased 


at the Company's store or through private merchants. 1° For 


this the settler required cash or sufficient credit. In the 
absence of a strong market for the produce of his land he was 
driven to look elsewhere for survival. As a result many of 
the Country-born were absent from their farms for varying 
periods of time. The fisheries on Lakes Winnipeg and Mani- 


toba offered some opportunity to acquire a marketable prod- 


uct as well as to vary a grain and vegetable aneer 2 The 


marshes about the mouth of the Red River on Lake Winnipeg 
offered a similar opportunity in spring and autumn with the 
passage of innumerable wild fowl. 7° The plains and the buf- 
falo hunt provided provisions for consumption and sale and 
hides for robes and leather. 7+ But the returns from the 
fisheries and the hunt were precarious. As a result "many 
of the young men make a voyage to York Factory in the boats 


to gain as much as will clothe themselves, and also to assist 


their relatives who are not in the way of gaining clothings"? 


eM Ate Dec., Cockran, to the Secretaries, July 729, 


Le30% 

= the Significance of fish as a saleable item appa- 
rently decreased following the foundation years. However as 
late as 1829 the Anglican mission still purchased a quantity. 
SE6GVElrMIS.Av741.C., Cockran to Bickersteth, August 3, 1829. 


205n the documents wild fowl are never mentioned as 
saleable items. 


oe exander Ross, 258. 


== Cece I.C., Cocran to the Secretaries, July 20, 
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"Voyaging" as tripmen on the York boats of the Com- 
pany Or private freighters contracted to the Company was a 
principal means of procuring necessities of life not available 
on river lot farms. Others’ turned to profitable activities 
reminiscent of the trading post. The craftsmen of the Bri- 
tish sector of the Settlement were drawn largely from the 
ranks of the Country-born. Some appear to have concentrated 
on a variety of crafts to avoid the monotony of farm work. 
The summer tripman could find employment in winter as a wood- 
cutter and sawyetet> As in the trading post the carpenter 
was cartwright and cooper as ToRACe Yet the poverty of 
much of the population and the absence of much money allowed 
few, if any, to depend wholly on a single trade or occupation 
without farming tfor»thein sustenance. +> As a result of the 
diffusion of effort both farming and the trades suffered. 
The produce that the Country-born brought to the market place, 
whether it was from the hands of the farmer or the tradesman, 
Wwasinever) noted for its quality.7° To this extent at least, 


Red River shared the experience of other "frontier" areas. 


Ao eeae MiGelOny ti, VOLS, Li, lit; AV; JOonn einks ten 


Papers. 


ee J.S.C., James to John Sutherland, 
August &,; The3 a 

een of the most successful Red River merchants, 
Andrew McDermot conducted one of the most extensive farms. 
See P.A.CH, IMSGI9, ESA VolSinipobl ;oRedvRiver Census: 


a0 iliesandet Ross, 121-22, 394. 
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We) 3) 
The jack-of-all trades reigned and the specialist was vir- 
tually unknown. 

Retired senior servants and junior officers provided 
most of the Settlement's petty merchants. ~/ Those who 
remained activel feria Significant® period of time tended’ to 
combine merchandizing and freighting. The Company exercised 
some control over their behavior through contracts granted 
for freighting the Company's goods between York Factory and 
the Settlement and licenses granted for private trading in 
furs in competition with interlopers from the United States. 7° 
In addition the Company's store in the Settlement served to 
keep the prices of the petty merchants within bounds. Besides 
assisting the movement of goods between Red River and Great 
Britain, the petty merchants facilitated the exchange of 
goods and services within the Settlement. An enterprising 
merchant such as Andrew McDermot could furnish nearly any 
good or service fora price. 2? The account books of another 
such merchant, John Inkster, reveal an interesting relation- 
ship between himself and what might be termed his employee- 
customers. While a good portion of Inkster's business 
depended upon the occasional purchases by neighbouring 

aarhe leading merchant, Andrew McDermot, served as a 
clerk in the Company's employ during the last decade of the 
competition. He retired to the Settlement in 1823. 


os ee D.4/8, Simpson to Governor and Committee, 
June 5,:' 182'4% 


22x exandet Ross, 399-402. 
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farmers,,a Significant, part of his business involved his trip- 
men. In a manner reminiscent of the relationship between the 
trapper and the trader in the trading post, goods were sup- 
pilieds to) an,individual throughout.the year in return. for his 
services as a tripman during the summer. >° Additional credit 
sales could be made if the individual contracted as a wood 
cutter or sawyer during the winter months. >+ The profit- 
ability of this relationship for the merchant is indicated in 
the Red River practise, on credit sales, of adding one-third 
to the cash price, >. While most of the small merchants in 
the early years were born in Great Britain they were joined 
by mixed-bloods, largely Country-born, in the 1840's.>> 

The remaining social element of economic importance 
among the Country-born were the principal settlers. British- 
born almost to a man they constituted a small group whose 
wealth extended their influence beyond the confines of their 
immediate family. In their purchase of goods and services 
from the settlers they contributed in a very small way to the 
economic well-being of the Settlement. Much of their for- 
tunes, however, seemed to be directed towards the purchase 


ent. 2394 andaeenec,, M.c.19, Bi; vols. i) etary 
ive John -inkster, ;)Papers:. 
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32. lexander Ross, 394. 


33 mong them were James Sinclair and his brother 
Thomas, Peter Garrioch and his brothers John and Gavin, and 
Henry Cook. It is equally noteworthy that all were related. 
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Ley 
of luxuries in Great Britain. They appeared to be content to 
enjoy the fruits of their labors in the fur trade rather than 
to develop the productive capacity of their lands. ?* Their 
means allowed them to live in a grand style. Together with 
the wealthier merchants they gave Red River its fame for 
lavish entertainment and some degree of sophistication. >> 
Their children affected the same style although they them- 
selves possessed little of their own. The phrase "living on 
the wreck of their father's fortunes" became a by-word in 
Red River. °° The style of life of the principal settlers was 
the epitome of the good life for the Country-born. Yet how 
could an ambitious young man hope to realize such aspirations 
without serving as an officer in the Company's service? The 
success of a few petty merchants seemed to indicate one path. 
But in a Settlement whose population reached 5,000 by 1850 
few could hope to enjoy much success. 

The economic response of the Country-born in Red 
River was a function of the circumstances they encountered 
and their past experiences in the trading post. The diver- 
Sity of their economic activities.as individuals and as a 
community reflect the economic realities of the Settlement. 


The related problems of adequate markets for goods and 


ee A escandet Ross, 126. 
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168 
services and an adequate circulation of money encouraged the 
individual to look to several sources to gain a livelihood. 
Yet the nature of the response of the Country-born differed 
from that of other communities in Red River. This would sug- 
gest that the past experiences of the different communities 
were as important as local conditions in determining the 
nature of their response. This is most apparent when the 
Country-born are compared with the Kildonan Scots. 

The census returns for the Settlement in these years 
confirm the observations of contemporaries and the recent 
findings of historians respecting agricultural enterprise. >/ 
The devotion of the Kildonan Scot to the soil was rewarded 
with returns superior to those of the Country-born in 
quantity and quality. 78 Unlike the Country-born the Kildonan 
Scot was rarely seen voyaging, hunting extensively on the 
plains or devoting himself to commerce. His attachment was 
to the land. No doubt some differences between the Kildonan 
Scots and Country-born communities can be attributed to the 
fact that British-born individuals among the Country-born 
differed from the Kildonan Scots in terms of their region and 
class of origin. Cultural differences between Highland Scots 
crofters, Orkney fishermen-farmers and the English urban 
middle-class were significant. Yet the career of Samuel 


Henderson, an Orkneyman and retired Company servant who 
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169 
married into the Kildonan Scots community and lived success- 
fully as a farmer, suggests that the barriers were not insur- 
mountable. This, in turn, suggests that differences between 
the economic behavior of the Country-born and the Kildonan 
Scots did not arise solely from cultural differences origi- 
nating in Great Britain. When the agricultural success of 
the Kildonan Scots is perceived in terms of their ability to 
function as "family-teams" the difference between them and 
the Country-born serve to underline the legacy of the trading 
post in determining the nature of the Country-born response. 

The question arises whether the various economic 
activities of the Country-born represented simply acts of 
economic desperation in which circumstances in the Settlement 
served to encourage selected aspects of their past experience 
or whether, in addition, such activities represented purpose- 
ful acts taken to sustain a way of life that had proved 
functional and rewarding. In other words was the individual 
in his economic activities motivated not only by the desire 
to continue a way of life that had evolved in the trading 
posts of the Company? Adaptations to new circumstances in 
Red River were necessary, but did not the "core" of the trad- 
ing post way of life continue? Some indication of the answer 
may arise from an examination of other aspects of the social 

gst 7 A. M. Henderson, Biographical Sketch of Samuel 
Henderson, Information supplied from the Archives of the 


Hudson's Bay Company, in possession of A. M. Henderson, 
Winnipeg, Manitoba. 
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170 
behavior of the Country-born. 

The correspondence of residents in Red River, partic- 
ularly the Anglican missionaries, document notable changes in 
the personal habits and the family life of large numbers of 
Country-born within a few years of their arrival in Red River. 
Needless to say much of what occurred in the trading post and 
was acceptable there was viewed in a negative light by the 
missionaries. This was particularly true of Cockran: 


I have had a great deal of conversation with different 
individuals, on the morals of the people of Canada, and 
I find that fur trading and voyaging have made them the 
most base, unprincipled, immoral people that inhabit 
this Continent. I have therefore set my face as much 
against these two evils, as time and our circumstances 
would allow. 

I harangued all who ever came into my way, about culti- 
vating the soil, rather than depending upon the chase; 
and often attempted to prove the impossibility of as 
comfortably, or in the fear of God, by any other means. 20 


It was from this bias that Cockran and other British-born 
individuals observed the social behavior of the Country-born 
as they wandered into Red River. 

Cockran thus characterized his parishioners at Grand 
Rapids on their arrival in Red River: 


The best of these men and families find life a warfare; 
they have habits, customs, and vices to cast off, which 
Lhe worst rol (us) aresstrangers "tos: ©). eee (Yea, salileithe 
indolence, treachery, falsehood, cruelty, extravagance, 
cunning, ingratitude, sensuality, selfishness, pride 
and superstition which ever met in a human being, must 
be exchanged for the wishes of the Gospel. 41 


Ae Me Sem, I..¢..,, Cockran, to, the Secretaries:;, July 25), 
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In another letter Cockran made similar observations while com- 
menting upon the "improved" behavior of the Country-born. 

These are individuals who a few years ago, worshipped 

no God, except profit and pleasure; acknowledged no 

Savior; knew no Sabbath except from this particular, 

they ran into greater excess of wickedness on it on 

account of the opportunities it afforded them of 

gratifying their inclinations. Those who were in 

the habit of spending their Sabbath in drinking to 

excess, fighting and racing, and other things improper 

to mention are now attentively and reverently serving 

Goda we p42 
Among the "other things improper to mention" was "unre- 
strained sensuality" expressed in terms of "whoring" and 
"seducing each other's women". 77 Yet in spite of the bias of 
the missionary's observation he was no unintelligent observer. 
It would appear that Social behavior did change and in the 
direction encouraged by the missionary. 

Drunkenness remained a problem among the Country- 

born but it was apparently brought within the limits familiar 
to a British community of the day. 4 A similar change was 


noted with respect to the "unrestrained sensuality" of the 


Country-born that was "shocking to the feelings of the tender 


Chria taanebae Cockran observed: 
<Gibtins Cockran to» thesSecretaries, July 20, 1831. 
aeteiae, and Cockran to the Secretaries, July 25, 1833. 
44 


Drunkenness receives little attention in the cor- 
respondence of the missionaries after 1827. In contrast it 
is mentioned with some frequency in earlier correspondence. 

4 ; 
>C.M.S.A., iy@eyecOckLan tO LNGZoeCretaries, Wuly 20, 
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There also appears to be a growing respect among our 
population for the ordinance of Matrimony. The youths 
are not now in the habit of going and living together 
until their banns were [sic] published, but they are 
legally married. . . . The Protestant population may 
amount to 1200, and among the whole I have not known of 
more than two illegitimate children born the last year. 
This must to every mind be a convincing proof of their 
moral improvement; and particularly when it is taken 
into consideration that sensuality has ever been their 
besetting sin. 46 


While such changes may not have reflected "moral improvement" 
they didererlect increasing stability in the family life of 
many Country-born families. 

Further evidence suggesting changes in personal 
behavior that appear to have had a positive effect in terms 
of the stability of the individual family is described in 
Cockran's Journal for November 9, 1832: 


[I] walked down the bank of the River to the residence 
of a certain family, who had appointed today for their 
initiation into the Christian church, by becoming the 
recipients of baptism. Six of the family are constant 
attendants in our Sunday School since their arrival in 
the settlement a little more than twelve months ago; 
two are day Scholars. The father of the family, 
according to the history he gives of himself, seems to 
have descended from a Welsh man and an Indian woman. 
The woman judging from her appearance, I took for an 
Indian woman. However I saw many things in her which 
I considered highly interesting. Being a little earlier 
than expected, I perceived the good lady was thrown 
into a flurry, and greatly abashed on looking out and 
seeing that I had fallen in with two of her boys in 
disabille. The little fellows on my approach came 
forward to show themselves; they did not consider the 
unpleasant feelings that were calling forth in their 
mother's bosom; neither did they recollect that while 
playing on the bank they had torn their trousers and 
metamorphosed [sic] their faces, that I scarcely knew 
them. The oldest daughter was sent to draw them slily 
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16723 
into the house, while I was conversing with another 
branch of the family. The house has two rooms; they were 
taken into one room, and I was conducted into the other. 
Every part of the room was clean, the walls had been 
newly whitewashed, the floor had been well scoured, every 
box and stool had been wiped down, so that the whole had 
the appearance of comfort. While they sent for the 
Father, who was working at a neighbour's house, I 
delivered an ecomium [sic] in favor of the mother for 
her cleanliness and good management of her family. When 
the family were all assembled I... baptized the mother 
and seven children. Four were her own by her present 
husband, and three her husband's by another woman who 
had been dead some time ago. 

Though others among the Country-born clung to earlier ways, 
families like this gladdened the hearts of the missionaries 
and others in the Settlement, British-born and Country-born, 
who saw Red River's evolution and development in terms of 
British example. 

The Day and Sunday Schools established by the Angli- 
Can mission and staffed by retired British-born officers and 
servants with mixed-blood families as well as by the Country- 
born were designed in essence to achieve a cultural trans- 
formation among the mixed-blood inhabitants of the British 
sector of the eevolireqersieke The initial emphasis had been 
placed upon religious instruction and literacy. While the 
results, particularly in individual cases, were notable, the 


missionaries were disappointed that the transformation was 


not always as rapid nor as extensive as they would have liked. 


28 Tp tise Cockran, Journal, November 9, 1832. 
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Cockran expressed this view in a letter to the Secretaries of 
the C.M.S. advocating the establishment of a school for girls 
and young women: 
The Females being Natives and Half Breeds, are conse- 
quently entirely ignorant of the economy and industry 
necessary to make a family comfortable in civilized life. 
And they are naturally so indolent, thoughtless and 
licentious, that it requires a great deal, both of 
instruction and grace, to make them honest and virtuous 
Christians and is equally difficult to keep the pious 
and virtuous in the path of duty, while they are sur- 
FOUnGeaGwand constantly mixing with a host of indolent, 
licentious women and girls, who go from house to house 
enshrouded in a blanket, and using all manner of 
detestable conversation. 49 
Personal habits as well as some social practises from the 
trading post persisted among the Country-born. While exam- 
ples of "correct" behavior were continually set before them 
by the missionaries and other interested settlers, some 
Country-born themselves, the individual family appeared to 
determine the nature and degree of its response. 
The child-rearing practises of the Country-born offer 
a further example of the varying response of individual fami- 
lies to the influence of British example and at the same time 
demonstrate that ways that were acceptable in the trading 
post were perpetuated in Red River. Insight into the child- 
raising practises of many of the Country-born families is 


given in Cockran's Journal: 


Need we then be astonished at the apathy, pride, indo- 
lence and disobedience of the rising generation, when 


490 M.S.A., Cockran to Rev. T. Woodroffe; August 3, 
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the only remedy, which Solomon knew for the evil is 
withheld. The greater part of the children here, seem 
to be altogether their own masters - do every day what 
1s most agreeable; eat when they please, waste what they 
please, sleep when, where and how they please. ... 
from their infancy they go astray, and because their 
parents neglect to use the rod, through attachment of 
Old habits, therefore they are never brought back. It 
is viewed as cruel and tyrannical to chastise children. 
And, lt am Sorry to say, that many of the Parents of my 
Congregation follow this method with their families. 
They have done well in many things, ... . But there 
are only a few, a very few, who will command their 
peqci Wek a =teWa ey Fis as 
It would appear that the child-raising practises related by 
Cockran were not limited to a particular segment or "class" 
of the Country-born. While it is probable that British-born 
retired officers would be most likely to share Cockran's 
views, it is equally notable that many of them continued 
practises that were apparently found in the trading post. 
It is possible that this created some problems for those who 
had high aspirations, in terms of achievement, for their 
sons. Those who could afford it could send them home to 
Great Britain or to the Canadas or in some cases to colleges 
in the United States. Others placed their sons in the 
academy founded by Cockran's co-worker, Jones, at the Upper 
Church. >> 


The oscillation between joy and displeasure that 


marked Cockran's observations of the Country-born reflects 


2° Feta me Cockranr, vOurnal, August 2, 1832. 
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not Only Cockran's particular biases and interests but also 
the selective nature of the response of the Country-born, as 
a community, to the influences brought to bear upon them in 
Red River. Notable changes were made in terms of personal 
habits and family life. Behavior that had been tolerated in 
the trading post became subject to community sanctions. The 
changes that took place were in that area of behavior that 
had lent instability to the lives of the Country-born in the 
trading post. The overindulgence in alcohol and "whoring" 
that had proved disruptive in the trading post, particularly 
in terms of family life, were apparently rejected and habits 
and practises more conducive to stable relationships within 
the family adopted. By the same token other practises which 
appeared to remain functional and enjoyable were sustained 
although those who favored British example found fault with 
them. Child-raising practises in particular denote a pur- 
poseful perpetuation of practises originating in the trading 
post. Such a development suggests that the economic activi- 
ties of the Country-born might, in part, reflect similar 


purposeful action on the part of the individuals involved. 


Lig ULE SAS SASCOMMUNITY 


The focaltpoint for thessoczkalObiferofythe Country—- 
born was the neighbourhood and the parish. While many of 
the Country-born, particularly the men, were absent from 


their farms for varying periods of time, they did return. 
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Uowhenrsvernlobetarmingediddnotrholdastrongeattractionsufor 
many of them, the few acres planted to grain and vegetables 
promised sustenance should the hunt or the fisheries fail. 
As Cockran noted: 

Some of the people think that it is a disgrace to them, 

to become ground troublers (for such they call the 

husband=man).ts the Torpaddle ai canoeyito!kiilharbuf= 

falo, to drive a sledge are the chief excellencies 

which constitute the man in the opinion of many. 22 
Yet the cabin, no matter how humble, was an improvement over 
What not a few had known before their migration to Red River. 
While circumstances such as an incapacitated breadwinner may 
have deprived some families of the standard of living they 
had enjoyed in the trading post, many others found their 
Situation improved. But economic advantage was not the sole 
reason the Country-born remained attached to their farms. 
Their residence in the Settlement owed as much to the ties 
that flowed from the companionship of kith and kin. Social 
ties formed in and around the trading post influenced the 
pattern of settlement that emerged among the Country-born in 
Red River. This pattern constituted the social milieu in 
which the Country-born flourished. 

The day-to-day life of the Country-born involved 

much social interchange between the residents within various 


neighbourhoods. To say the least the Country-born were 


Gnegerious. The Unpublished journal of Peter Garrioch; a 


Pee. wes Ba Eee. , Cockran, Journal, Maye24y 25, 267 
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Country-born settler, records frequent cooperative ventures 
among neighbours. On occasion these activities appear as 
informal business relations;>> but there are many instances 
of cooperative activity for mutual benefit. One can be found 
in +Garrioch's journal for February 17, 1846: 
[I] went off to the Far Pines with Gavin [brother], Bill 
[brother] and Charles Cummings [brother-in-law] ... 
Sandy Sebiston, as I had apprehended, was not at the 
place he had promised. 
Among the women there was a frequent interchange of visits 
and gossip. The stern eye of the missionary noted with dis- 
eponove echt scepLOClivity:) = 18 tound SO much-to Say on the 
idle gossipping habits of the females and the evil conse- 
quences that arose from such habits, ... noe Baptisms, 
Marriages and funerals were occasions that brought the 
Country-born together in relatively large gatherings. Mar- 
riages in particular were sufficient cause for many to leave 
their homes to join their friends and relatives for two or 
three days. Such activity was again subjected to the criti- 
cal eye of the ever observant Cockran: 
After the service was finished [I] detained the commu- 
nicants to address them on certain abuses which had been 
creeping in among them. The first was that of giving 
dances at weddings . . . when a couple were married, all 


their friends and acquaintances from the most distant 
part of the settlement must be assembled. Frequently 


SOO AdMy , Garrioch}§dJ6urnal, 291. 
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> 9 oo. Mas, AIG ive. cockran, JOUrnal, October 21, 1828. 
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19 
100 persons would meet on such an occasion; many of whom 
would have to be at least three days absent from their 
houses. 96 
Whether the missionaries approved or not the Country-born 
clung to social practises that emphasized the strength of 
kith and kin associations. The gregariousness of the Country- 
born was common to all ranks within their community. 

In the early years of Red River's development the 
pattern of settlement among the Country-born reflected kin 
relationships that had been established in the interior. With 
the passage of time similar ties connected individual families 
in the different neighbourhoods inhabited by the Country-born. 
Such connections tended to give the Country-born a sense of 
continuity that did not extend beyond their own kind. The 
intertwining of blood and marriage connections tied indi- 
viduals to others in different parishes. Peter Garrioch, 
journeying from the Forks to his home at Grand Rapids, found 
EhatChasmasocial fobligations das distinct from his business 
concerns necessitated frequent stops along the way.>/ In 
Garrioch's case his obligations extended to the Indian vil- 
lage where his uncle, Joseph Cook, served as catechist and 


school ge horeks Kith and kin connections also served to 


Maintain contact with those still active in the fur trade. 
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The ties of kinship that brought many retired ser- 
vants and officers to Red River constituted a continuing bond 
with the fur trade. Through a wife's relatives contact could 
be maintained with those still actively employed. Neverthe- 
less changes in the Company's employment practises after 1821 
tended to weaken these bonds. The first noteworthy change 
was the Company's increased use of seasonal labor. Rather 
than hire European servants on an annual basis to man their 
York boats, the Company hired mixed-bloods or contracted with 
private freighters who hired mixed-bloods for the season of 
open water.>? In Red River this practise, with the passage 
of years, tended to sever links with officers and servants 
who were employed on an annual basis. At the same time the 
Company began to select its officers almost exclusively from 
among Highland Scots in Great Britain. Testifying before 
the Select Committee of the House of Commons on the Hudson's 
Bay Company in 1857, Edward Ellice noted: 
We sent out principally from the North of Scotland young 
men who were the sons of Clergymen and the sons of 
Farmers who had been educated in the Schools and Colleges 
of Scotland - they were sent out first as apprentices 
then they were made Clerks, and then they became gradually 
advanced to the higher positions in the service. 60 
The continuing influx of British-born officers further 
>? the Company continued to hire tradesmen skilled in 


European crafts in the Orkney Islands. 


SUR stern 2 E.18/17, Parliamentary Select Committee 
On the Hudsones Bay Company, June 23, 1657. 
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weakened connections that bound individuals in the fur trade 
to the Country-born settlers. This development was noted by 
retired Chief Factor James Sutherland when commenting upon 
the difficulties his sons faced in finding employment: 

I could get him [Sutherland's second son] in the Co= 
Service, but halfbreeds as they are called has [sic] 
no chance there nor are they respected whatever their 
abilities may be, by a parcel of upstart Scotchmen, 
who now hold the power and Controle in the con- 
SCCN aw. wise asl 
Such a situationboded ill for the Company's interests as the 
troubles of the 1840's so eloquently illustrate. 

As in the trading posts marriages among the Country- 
born tended to reflect gradients in the social structure. 
Leading families such as the Birds, Thomases, Logans and 
Sutherlands were interrelated through marriage. °* Similarly 
such families as the Rosses, Gunns, Garriochs and Cooks 
reflected similar connections. Kinship ties, however, were 
not the sole basis on which a person's social standing was 
determined. Behavior, education and wealth were important 
determinants of an individual's position in the community. 
With respect to behavior the ways of the man of property 
Seemed to count for much. James Sutherland reflected this 
outlook in noting the marriages of some of his children: 

bl ene Te J.o.C., James to John Sutherland, 

August 10, 1840. 

6206 date a thorough study of the marriage patterns 
of the Country-born has not been attempted. It would be 
interesting to determine if marriages such as that of 
Henry Cook to Harriet Garrioch, which appears to reflect the 


crosscousin marriage pattern of the Cree, occurred with any 
frequency. 
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I have now got all my Daughters married, the last two on 
one day, to an Orkney man and a Half Breed, a native of 
this Country, both of the name of James Inkster - the 
first is from Orphar and a boatbuilder by trade - the 
Second is the son of an industrious good man, has a good 
farm well stocked, has errected istic) ae (7 i emillawhich 
brings him in money and in a very few years the whole 
will fall into the hands of my son-in-law. 63 


To a degree the social structure, mirroring that of the trad- 
ing post, was a hierarchical spectrum proceeding from 
“Indianness" to what the settlers conceived to be the attri- 
butes of a British gentleman. School teacher W. R. Smith 
noted this view when he was explaining the difficulties 
involved in collecting fees from the parents of students: 
Another objection which is stated by those who (perhaps) 
might be able to pay for their children, is their dis- 
like to have their children brought up in the same 
school with the Indian children. It is true there are 
exceptions to this, but very few.64 
The extent to which the social spectrum was recognized by all 
the members of the community is reflected in the answer of an 
Indian at the Indian village to the Anglican missionary, 
Rev. John Smithurst, when the clergyman reprimanded the 
Indian for increasing his charges for cutting and hauling a 
cord of wood. The Indian replied: 
They wanted to be gentlemen as well as the English. They 
did not want to be always working and should have good 


wages that they might have fewer days to work and more 
days to take their pleasure.65 


(PF eremean , J.S.C., James to John Sutherland, August 8, 


L8sis 
aC Masako I.C., W. R. Smith to the Secretaries, 
August 1, 1834. 


aie Rev. John Smithurst, Journal, December 15,1847. 
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What is equally significant about such behavior was 
that much of it was rooted in the "custom of the County ya. 
Newcomers from Great Britain often treated individuals in a 
manner which they thought was appropriate but which was at 
odds with precedents established in the trading post. A 
notable example involved two native catechists, Henry Budd 
and James Settee, who labored under the direction of the 
Rev. James Hunter at Cumberland House. Raised and educated 
in Red River and therefore familiar with the social usages 
there, the two missionary laborers voiced their complaints 
through the catechist at St. Peter's, Joseph Cook. Cook was 
the mixed-blood son of retired Chief Factor William Hemmings 
Cook. He included the complaints of Budd and Settee with his 
own in a letter to the Lay Secretary of the C.M.S.: 


there will never be that union and love between the C. 
Missionaries and the Native Catechists as it ought to be, 
nor can the propagation of the Word of God be carried on 
with that degree of success and quietness, if this great 
distinction which has been made between the European 
CaLrechvets Which is Sopglering, if Lt as noteabolasnede— 
Now, my dear Sir, I ask the question again, what right 
and reason has the C.M.S. to impose on me this part of 
duty to perform. . . . I suppose they will say because 

I am only half an Englishman, this is very true, but my 
good Sir, I can eat as good a plum pudding as any 
Englishman. 

I can assure you Sir, we are rather beginning to get 
disgusted with our situations and the treatment and 

the distinction which has been made between us and 

the European Catechists, and the too much Lordship 

being exercised over us. 66 


CO pian, Joseph Cook to the Lay Secretary July 29, 





1846. 
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Cockran, by this time an experienced hand, added his own 
words of advice to the C.M.S. the following year: 
He [Hunter] ought to exact nothing from them [the 
Catechists] except teaching the School and superintending 
the children. . . . He has been treating them as common 
labourers. This is never done by the Hudson's Bay Com- 
pany to any of their Interpreters or Post Masters. And 
you may rest assured they have studied what is most 
POC ..0/ 
The social gradation from "Indianness" to the ways of a 
British gentleman existed in Red River but it rested on 
criteria that had been adapted to circumstances in Rupert's 
Land decades earlier. 

The top of the pyramidal social structure of the 
Country-born was occupied by the principal settlers. Largely 
retired British-born officers of senior rank, they possessed 
the wealth, in some cases the education and in most cases the 
habits that qualified them for leadership in Red River. They 
were the social equals of the senior officers in the Company's 
service. With their wealth they were able to afford the 
accoutrements of life which they felt constituted the "cor- 
rect" way. This behavior was accentuated when three of 
these gentlemen, recently widowed, married British-born gov- 
ernesses sent to the Anglican mission in successive periods. °° 


Sutherland noted the impact of these marriages on the social 


life of his peers: 
Si mar Aad Cockran to R. Davies, August 5, 1847. 
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We have here some wich old fellows that has [sic] 
acquired large for ines in the service, have got married 
to European feme s and cut a dash and have introduced a 
System of extravagance in th. place that is followed by 
all that’ can afford it, and = to keep up a little 
respectability have followed it in a small wav, my house- 
keeping expenses is [sic] double of what they were when 

I first came to Red River.69 


It was the social behavior of this leading element in Red 
River that defined the basis of the good life for the Country- 
Dorn. 

The principal settlers were at a loss to find the 
means to ensure the succession of their children to their 
"Station" in life. Sutherland expressed this quandary in a 
letter to his brother in Scotland: 


I am very much at a loss how to settle my Sons. I have 
now four Sons at the house with me, the two oldest are 
now men fit for any duty but in this part of the World 
their [sic] is no opportunity for young People to push 
themselves forward in any way, better than Labourers, 
either as farmers or Boatmen in the CoS service and 
either way they can barely make a living - my two 
youngest sons has got a better Education than I had 
when I came to this Country yet it will be of no use 

“6 them. they: 14/0 


Apparently a European education was no answer to the problem: 


I feel obligated for your kind offer towards your name 
son [sic] but I perceive that the Children of this 
Country do the best that is [sic] brought up in this 
Country - all those that have been educated in Europe 
acquire a kind of Pride that unfits them for the cus- 
toms and habits of this Country and the greater part of 
them turn out to be blackguards or unfit to do for 
themselves, .. . Jil 


ey spe re J.S.C., James to John Sutherland, August 10, 


1842. 
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Under these circumstances it was little wonder that the chil- 
dren of the principal settlers remained financially dependent 
upon their British-born parent. As Sutherland noted: "all 
depend upon my advice and the greater part of my Purse." /2 
There can be little doubt that such circumstances excited 
the envy of less fortunate but possibly more enterprising 
Members of the community. /3 Over the years the numbers of 
the principal settlers increased slowly as some retired offi- 
cers journeyed to Red River and as a few private merchants 
successfully climbed the social ladder. 

The ranks of the private merchants covered a rela- 
tively wide spectrum. A number of individuals at one time 
or another dabbled in the practise of indenting for more 
goods than they required and disposing of them among their 
neighbours. It is equally apparent that few sustained this 
practise for more than a few years. In many cases it would 
appear that they lacked the personal habits and abilities 
that would ensure success. /* Generally speaking the private 
merchants represented retired servants of senior rank or 
“mixed-blood sons of retired officers. They did not possess 


the same prestige as the principal settlers. At the parish 


T2s,ia., August 6, 1832. 


T3mne attitude of Peter Garrioch expressed towards 
James Bird is. a noteworthy example. See P.A.M., Garrioch, 
Journal, 249-250. 

Us a letter to his uncle, John Sutherland noted 
that a local merchant, Joseph Bird, was "rather fond of 
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level they may have been men of some social consequence. 
However, as the records of the C.M.S. are strangely reticent 
in identifying individuals by name, the nature and extent of 
their leadership is virtually impossible to determine. 

In the period to 1850 there appears to have been 
little upward mobility from the ranks of the private mer- 
chants to the position of a principal settler. One exception 
was Andrew McDermot whose business success and influence 
earned him an appointment to the Council of Assiniboia in 
rage The relationship between the private traders and 
the principal settlers seems to have involved an element of 
envy on the part of the private merchants. /° It appears 
that many of them desired to emulate the way of life of the 
retired officers. They aspired to the wealth of these men 
and the patronage of the Company that ensured positions of 
status and responsibility in the Settlement. 

The nature of the relationship between the private 
merchants and the generality of the Country-born is also 
difficult to determine. However on occasion their avarice 


tne pote Ler 7 .- see SeeaGs—Aal. ; UU -osCe, VONNM Nephew | mco 
John Sutherland [uncle], August 8, 1840. 


sieander Ross, 399-402. 


Ore addition to Peter Garrioch's comments on James 
Bird in P.A.M., Garrioch Journal, 249-50, see P.A.M.,R.R.S., 
Andrew McDermot to Chief Factor Alexander Christie, August 4, 
November 13, November 30, 1845. 
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provoked hostile comments. // Once at least their treatment 
of the tripmen provoked complaints from these seasonal work- 


78 
men. No doubt the system of credit that existed in Red 


River was open to abuse by both the seller and buyer. /? The 
resulting hostility may have served to limit the influence 
that these men could exercise over their neighbours. 

Sharing the status of the private merchants were the 
lay officials of the Anglican mission, school teachers and 
catechists. In the early years of the Settlement's history 
these men were British-born. By the 1840's, however, mixed- 
blood sons of retired officers were much in evidence. For a 
brief period Dr. John Bunn taught school. °° Joseph Cook 
taught school at Grand Rapids and later at the Indian village 
at St. Peter's. The Garrioch brothers, Peter and John, fol- 
lowed in the footsteps of their father, William, and for 
brief periods taught in the mission schools. °* Some idea of 
the status associated with this position can be seen in the 


person of W. R. Smith. After having retired as a teacher 


Cas er I.C., Cockran to the Secretaries, August l, 
S27 

Ee eee D.5/16, [?] to A. Barclay, September 19, 
Lea5% 

IM Garrioch, Journal, 163-65. 

80 


CoMeS (Aw, bos, BU ONeS muUOUrN aL ye UULYy. 26) 91625 
and August 14, 1829. 
oD Report of the State of Religion, Morality 
angvwEbducation 4. . 3°, August, 1835 and’ Cockran to the Lay 
Secretary, August 8, 1844. 
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he did not hesitate to identify himself as "gentleman" when 
others were content to be known as farmers. °* A comment by 
Peter Garrioch with respect to the treatment he received 
while living and working at the Lake Harriet Presbyterian 
mission in Minnesota Territory in 1837, suggests that a 
teacher in Red River among the Country-born was a person of 
some consequence: 

To be treated like a menial servant after having sus- 

tained a rank in society at least a little superior (if 

a poor yet honest school-master can be so considered) 

is, bad enough;but to be treated so by a stranger in a 

strange Landeéry-boxe3 
Similar experiences no doubt helped to lead Peter to abandon 
the classroom for the life of a free trader as a means of 
advancing himself. Education and behavior qualified many of 
the Country-born for "respectable" positions in society; yet 
the absence of wealth comparable to that enjoyed by many of 
the "nabobs" in the fur trade and some of the leading pri- 
vate merchants made many of the teachers restive. Garrioch 
was not alone in leaving teaching because of what was con- 
Sidered to be poor pay and a lack of opportunity for 
advancement. °4 

The bulk of the Country-born who worked their land 


8 cee, CHAM A.36/1B, Officers and Servants Wills, 
1816-73, Will of Robert Logan, codicil witnessed May 5, 1862. 


iam, mais Garrioch Journal, 109. 


SERGE: leGej Wa Re. Smith to .the Secretaries, 


August 1, i834. 
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with some assiduity reflected the ways of their "social bet- 
ters" although they could not match them in terms of educa- 
tion and wealth. By the 1830's it was apparent that many of 
the social sanctions set forth by the mission were accepted 
by the Country-born. Behavior that had been tolerated in the 
trading post was frowned upon in Red River and became subject 
to the criticism of the whole community. To a degree the 
leading elements in the community were expected to demonstrate 
some leadership in this respect. At the same time the general 
body of the Country-born resented any suggestion that in terms 
of "moral" behavior they were any less acceptable than the 
"higher orders". In 1832 an incident occurred which provoked 
much hostility among Cockran's parishioners at Grand Rapids. 
The sixteen year old orphaned granddaughter of a retired 
Chief Factor who was attending the school for children of 
fur trade officers at the Upper Church, under the tutelage of 
Jones and his wife, became pregnant by a twelve year old 
Indian lad attending the Indian school at the same loca- 
tions” In the uproar that followed the Indian school was 
moved to Grand Rapids. Cockran noted the reaction of his 
parishioners: 

The ostensible reason which was given for transferring 
the boys to me was of such an offensive nature that it 
could not fail in giving offence to the parents who sent 


their children and fully grown daughters to the School 
at the Rapids. It was said, These boys are so immoral 


Scauagke ber Jones, Journal, August 19, 1832. 
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that Mr. Jones cannot support the character and respect- 
ability of the new established Schools unless they are 
removed to the Rapids. Then say the people at the Rapids, 
If these Indian boys are so bad as to corrupt the 
bastards of the Chief Factors surely Mr. Cockran will 
never allow them to enter the School where our children 
and daughters are educated. And again, We have married 
our wives and are endeavouring to train up our children 
according to Christian principles, but still the bastards 
of the Chief Factors are more esteemed by our Ministers. 

It is noteworthy that while Cockran's parishioners took pains 
to distinguish between their own behavior and that of 
"Indians", they did not accept the implications suggested in 
moving the Indian school to Grand Rapids. It would appear, 
on this occasion at least, that there was little love lost 
between the Country-born and the officers active in the 
Company's service. 

The comradeship of kith and kin as experienced in 
the various neighbourhoods constituted the social world of 
the Country-born. From the beginning of settlement in Red 
River kinship and friendship associations had played a role 
in determining the composition of various neighbourhoods in 
each parish. With the passage of time, as the overwhelming 
number of Country-born married amongst themselves, the net- 
work of kinship extended throughout the length and breadth 
of the Country-born sector in Red River. No longer subject 
to transfer or retirement as they had been in the Company's 


service it seems likely that such social bonds had been 


strengthened. Within this social milieu many of the 


LET Cockran to the Lay Secretary, July 28, 1834. 
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practises of the trading post were perpetuated, others were 
abandoned and some altered. The gregarious behavior of both 
sexes 1S an example of ways that were continued in the Set- 
tlement. In contrast to the Kildonan Scots who appear to 
have been more assiduous in devoting their energies to their 
individual farmsteads, °/ the Country-born were ready and will- 
ing to take advantage of opportunities for social interaction. 

While the rank structure among the Country-born 
reflected British antecedents and current British influences 
it in essence represented a continuation of trading post prac- 
tises. The criteria that determined social rank had their 
roots in the trading post. The factors that determined 
status such as wealth, education, family connections and 
individual behavior appeared to mirror British example but 
as the incident with Joseph Cook demonstrated British atti- 
tudes and ways were not directly transferable to Red River. 
There the experience of the fur trade served to determine 
distinctive criteria. 

The social structure of the Country-born involved 
some tension. In the trading post the interests of officers 
and servants could collide. A similar situation occurred in 
Red River. The distinctions between principal settlers and — 
‘private merchants, teachers and catechists on one hand and 


the distinctions between these two social groupings and the 
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generality of the population were such that envy and suspi- 
cion could not help but enter into the community. These 
social divisions were perpetuated in the associations of kith 
and kin that were formed. Such divisions tended to diffuse 
the sense of community expressed by the Country-born. Never- 
theless they could find common agreement in their lack of 
regard for the “upstart Scotchmen" who occupied officer's 
rank in the Company's service. 

In adapting the ways of the trading post to Red River, 
the institutions of church and state played an innovative role 
and served as well as a vehicle for perpetuating some of the 
practises that the Country-born brought with them. While the 
local sOveennend under the tutelage of the Hudson's Bay Com- 
pany, the Council of Assiniboia and the courts all had a role 
to play, the predominant influence came from the Anglican 
mission. It was in the various activities of the mission 
that the Country-born found a vehicle for expressing their 
social solidarity and undertaking enterprises of value to the 
parish as a whole. 

Until the autumn of 1825 one missionary labored alone 
at the Anglican mission in Red River. From 1820 to 1823 it 
was John West. In the summer of 1823 he was replaced by 
David Jones. William Cockran and his family joined him in 
1825. The two missionaries together established four parishes 
before Jones returned to Britain in 1838, following the death 


of his wife. During the next few years Cockran was joined by 
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194 
the Rev. John Smithurst, the Rev. John MacAllum, the Rev. 
Abraham Cowley and the Rev. Robert Hunt. °8 Smithurst devoted 
his energies to the Indian Settlement at St. Peters while 
Cowley established a misSion outside the Settlement at Fair- 
ford. One man alone, however, stamped his mark on Anglican 
missionary work in Red River during this period. This was 
William Cockran. 
Cockran readily perceived the role that kinship 
played in determining the pattern of settlement among the 
Country-born. He had no qualms about exploiting this social 
bond as a means of furthering his work at Grand Rapids. °” 
Among other things kinship was a vital factor in establishing 
Sanctions on individual behavior that were supported by the 
community. In his journal Cockran noted the importance of 
the community in this respect: 
I have lately been in the habit of receiving all new 
Communicants in the presence of as many of the members 
of the Church as can be conveniently assembled; so that 
if there be any defect in their moral characters, it 
may be pointed out.99 

It is noteworthy that one of the strongest sanctions that 


could be brought to bear on an individual whose behavior was 


amiss was to deny him or her the sacraments of the Church. 


BO ob Boon, for sketches of their careers. 


e7 abd -ARs I¥vGey Gockran-to Rev. T. Woodrofie, 
August #297 1831. 


90;,id., Cockran, Journal, December 24, 1833. 
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Cockran recorded a revealing incident in his journal for 
February 6, 1833. Assembling several families for the pur- 


pose of baptizing their children, Cockran "had a disagreeable 


matter to settle" before administering the sacrament.° One 


of the parents "had lived a very quarrelsome, brawling life 


with his wife."?? 


Cockran continued: 

The baptism of the child was deferred till this present 
evening, when the whole matter was fully examined into. 
His neighbours were present, who knew both sides of the 
business. . All allowed that he bore an excellent charac- 
ter before he married this woman; and even at present 

he was attentive to his duty and endeavoured to provide 
for his family; but his wife was not so attentive as she 
ought to be, she was an idler, often left her house, 
neglected to milk his cows, would not mend or wash his 
clothes, and frequently left him to cook his own victuals. 
The woman was present and could not deny the charges. I 
reproved her sharply for her neglect, and advised her 

to do her duty, as being the only way to gain the good 
opinion of her neighbours, the regard and affection of 
her husband, and the favor of God.93 


It is equally noteworthy that the ceremonies of the church 
tended to strengthen the bonds that linked families together. 
The increased stability of family life among the Country-born 
owed much to the fact that they were no longer subject to 
transfer and retirement. Thus the ties of kinship did not 
face the depredations that time and distance wrought in the 
interior. Cockran's labors aided and abetted the strengthen- 


ing of these ties. His ministrations which often focussed on 
Oa. 
Lbi1dis,Qhebruanyve 6; el335.. 


92 thaid. 
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the strength and cohesiveness of families and the sacraments 
of baptism and marriage served to enhance kinship bonds 
originating in the interior. 

The parish church served the interests of the Country- 
born in another fashion. In the Sunday church service and 
the Wednesday evening prayer meeting the church became the 
focal point of the social life of the parish.?* For a brief 
period the Country-born interacted on a social stage larger 
than the limits permitted in the neighbourhood or among kin- 
folk. Cockran suspected that the motives of his parishioners 
were Open to question but the social importance of these 
events cannot be denied: 

Some young person has come [to church] to show his horse 
and cariole; another who has got a clear voice, to sing; 
a third to see an acquaintance; and a fourth to hear the 
news of the day - these having little or no work in the 
house of God need a warm seat to lengthen their 
patience.95 
Tt is significant that the church servicé was the one social 
activity that brought the Country-born together to interact 
socially on a basis distinct from family ties and neighbour- 
hood associations. 

The Anglican mission also served the interests of 

the Country-born by functioning as a vehicle through which 


projects of interest to the parish could be initiated and 


completed. In selecting a teacher for the school, seeing to 


pe roster? 110-19. 


PO CR MSN RY. cE eateny Cockran to the Secretaries, 
October 57.1836. 
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the management of church affairs or looking to the construc- 
tion of a new church, the adult males of the parish would 
meet under the guidance of their clergyman to decide upon a 
course of action.’ © At these meetings some laymen, in addi- 
tion to the clergyman, took leading roles. In this way the 
activities of the mission tended to perpetuate the rank 
structure as it had existed in the trading post and facili- 
tate its adaptation to Red River. A letter from Cockran, 
detailing the construction of the Church at Grand Rapids 
Suggests the manner in which this was done: 

All this work has been done, materials purchased, and 
money treasured, by the voluntary exertions and contri- 
butions of the heads of 76 families, who regularly attend 
Divine Service at the Rapids. . .. We have managed the 
whole business in a very easy manner. We have had six 
Directors, who have each devoted one day a week to the 
work. We divided the heads of families. . . among the 
DELECCOCS, 1.0% 9.5 anaechus, the work has gone on: . «)'. nee 
Community action of this nature, which revolved around the 
interests of the parish, provided an excellent vehicle for 
individuals to demonstrate socially approved attributes before 
a wider audience of their peers. Cockran noted a particular 
incident in his journal for July 27, 1845 when the adult 
males of the parish were discussing the construction of a 
new church: 
One black curly head descended from the line of Ham by 
his father's side - stood up in his leather coat and 


said "I shall give £10," The eyes of all were turned 
to him and a smile on every countenance. I said, "I 


SN era SEM Cockran, wwournal, wuly eos 1839" 3s an 
excellent example. 


a 





Ipbid., Cockranm to the Secretaries, July 30, 1831. 
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198 
believe our brethren think you are too poor to raise such 
a sum". He raising his arm said, "here is my body, it 
1s at your service. It is true I can neither square a 
stone nor lay one; but there will be the floor and the 
roof, turn me to them and there you will see, if God give 
me life and health, the value of the sum shall be 
raised."98 
Others besides the "black curly head" found parish affairs an 
excellent means of validating their status and receiving 
approval for actions that benefited the parish as a whole. 
In this manner the mission served to perpetuate practises and 
ways found in the trading post while at the same time alter- 
ing particular aspects of behavior to adapt them to new cir- 
cumstances. 

Although the institutions of local government did not 
involve the Country-born as intimately as did the Anglican 
mission, they had a similar influence. In a fashion they 
provided a vehicle through which practises found in the trad- 
ing post could be adapted to Red River. At the same time, 
as with the mission, the support and acceptance by the 
Country-born of the institutions of local government con- 
stituted a relatively stable foundation on which these British 
practises could rest. Similarly the extent of the participa- 
tion of the Country-born in the organs of local government 
served as one factor that distinguished them from other 
communities. 


The Country-born had as little difficulty in accept- 


ing the legislative efforts of the Council of Assiniboia. 


ii aey Cockran, Journal, July 27, 1845. 
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While few records appear to have survived those that have 
would suggest that the Country-born made use of the courts 
eutsofs proportions’ to™their numbers. ?? Several factors appear 
to be responsible for this state of affairs. Among the 
Country-born there were present a number of British-born who 
were somewhat familiar with the operations of the courts. 
Fines as a means of disciplining those who were guilty of 
such infractions as assault or selling beer to Trad aneten” 
had been used in the trading post to discipline refractory 
servants. Many Country-born were present on the juries of 
the General Quarterly Count eee It may be assumed that they 
were recognized as leading members of their community. In 
large measure the Country-born were being judged by their 
peers. As a result there appears to have been little dis- 
satisfaction with the actions of the courts until the 1840's. 
At that time other factors came to bear upon the situation. 

The use and acceptance of the institutions of local 


government by the Country-born serves to distinguish them 


from others in Red River. The Métis virtually ignored the 


ders P.A.M., R.R.S., Assiniboia, General Quarterly 


Court), Februarys 20511845 toslaAugusto2d)c!le5 lanc Censuss returns 
in H.B.C.A., E.5/1l1 indicate they numbered between 35 and 
40 percent of the population. In the records of the General 
Quarterly Court they appear with more frequency than these 
percentages would predict. 

10.9 be meac., R.R.S., Assiniboia, General Quarterly 
Gouutyebebruary 20, 60845 to sAugust) 21,.18514) See. various 
cases. 
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200 
local government apparently finding few of its provisions 
relevant to their way of Pcosens Their displeasure with 
local institutions emerged in the 1840's when these appeared 
to operate as agents of the Company's interests against those 
of the Vane we In contrast the Country-born were more 
intimately involved in the various affairs of state. Even 
during the 1840's when a large number appeared to be dis- 


affected others remained steadfastly ova laos 


Two major 
points of interest emerge in reference to the Country-born's 
relationship with the local government. First, the accep- 
tance of the government and participation in its affairs sug- 
gests that such institutions were not hostile to the inter- 
ests of the Country-born and possibly facilitated the adjust- 
ment of trading post practises to Red River. Second, the 
Support of the Country-born constituted the only wide basis 
of support available in the Settlement. The fact that the 
institutions of local government survived the turbulence of 
the 1840's was due in no small measure to the Country-born. 
eos, religion and place of residence determined 
ee nt the 1850's the Métis were represented on the 
Council of Assiniboia by Bishop Provencher and Cuthbert Grant. 
Similarly they do not appear in the records of the General 
Quarterly Court in numbers that their proportion of the 


population, over 50 per cent, would indicate. 


103the most noteworthy example was the trial of 
Guillaume Sayer. See Alexander Ross, 372-77. 


tu beages is significant that the Country-born free 
traders found the bulk of their support among the Métis and 
not their own kind. 
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The baStcPdrvisron im tne sOctrety of“Reda= River. “"THESECGLK of 
the two rivers demarcated the "British" and "French" sectors 
of the Settlement. Broadly speaking to the south and west of 
this point the population was French-speaking and Roman 
Catholic; to the north the inhabitants were English-speaking 
and Protestant. Other factors served to distinguish the two 
areas of Red River. Among the French-speaking inhabitants, 
particularly the Métis, a far greater percentage of the popu- 
lation continued their semi-nomadic ways. When not absent 
from their river-lot farms for the purpose of hunting buffalo 
they could often be found, depending upon the season of the 
year, fishing or hunting wild fowl around the marshy lands 


105 


bordering Lake Manitoba. Among the inhabitants of the 


British sector far fewer families followed the semi-nomadic 
ways of their co-residents to the south.+°° 
Thus Red River was fundamentally divided into halves 
on the basis of language, religion, place of residence and 
way of life. Within the British sector of the population a 
similar division took place. While nearly all the inhabi- 


tants could make themselves understood in the English lan- 


guage and attended the churches of the Anglican mission, the 


$057 Tekander Ross; 85. 


106 Unfortunately none of the documents provide figures 
on the numbers of Country-born who followed the buffalo hunt. 
Occasionally individuals such as William Gaddy are identified 
as hunters. For the most part the documents limit themselves 
to vague references. The basis for the statement is an 
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Kildonan Scots took positive steps to identify themselves 


with the Gaelic tongue and the Presbyterian religion. 2°’ 


When Jones had reason to criticize their “unchristian and 


illiberal spirit", +98 they petitioned the Company for a min- 


ister of their own faith claiming that several older members 


of their community understood only Gielicrase The tenacity 


with which the Kildonan Scots clung to the symbols of their 
Separateness in Red River, their Gaelic tongue and Presby- 
terian views, distinguished them from their mixed-blood 
neighbours. Occupying a block of land extending from Point 
Douglas north to Frog Plain the Kildonan Scots were notable 
for the complete absence of nomadic activities in their way 
of life. A further factor that served to distinguish the 
Kildonan Scots from their neighbours was the absence, until 
the 1840's, of marriages with mixed-bloods.11° This kinship 
connections linking individuals in the British sector of 
the Settlement stopped abruptly at the lots of the Kildonan 
farmers and were not resumed for the space of a few miles. 


impression garnered from some familiarity with the documents 
concerned with the Country-born during the period under study. 


SU tar} Our 


eM As, i,C., Cockran to the Secretaries, 
ORY 6 Come: rg & 286 1 Ob 
eee eGahae, D.4/18, Simpson to W. Smith, November 26, 
1830. 


eer Dariee: D.5/7, Adam Thom to Simpson, August 8, 1842, 
notes the death of Ross's daughter, Country-born, who was 
married to a Kildonan Scot. 
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The distinctions between the Country-born and the 
Indian village at St. Peters were not nearly as abrupt as 
those with the Kildonan Scots. A number of Muscaigo or 
Swampy Cree who had been attracted to Red River were linked 
by ties of kinship to some Country-born families. +++ At the 
same time, while many distinctly Indian practises were 
retained, many Indians embraced the Anglican church, under- 
took farming operations and, among the younger generation, 
became conversant with the English language. In some areas 
the changes were startling. In 1841 Smithurst recorded an 
account of a wedding that suggested the changes that had 
taken place: 
I was pleased to see them all dressed in the costume of 
dear old England and in the true English fashion walking 
quite orderly in pairs. . . . The bride was given away 
by John Hope, one of the two boys that Mr. West obtained 
Evonetheaiindians €onéhis stimstebanding cat «York timil820% 
Had Mr. West been at the Indian Church this morning 
and seen a fine looking young man of 27 dressed in an 
Mndglish made blue frock Coat, dark cloth trousers, 
handsome waistcoat and a silk handerchief neatly tied 


about his neck he would hardly have recognized the 
naked greasy little urchin put into his canoe at York. 


yee Mie Gook . .) » tells me he went to’ breakfast: with 
them and that every thing was conducted in a very orderly 
Manner. .. . Everything connected with the marriage 


had an English aspect and the parties themselves appeared 
proud that such was the case.112 


Yet much to the annoyance of the missionaries the "conjurer" 





othe nucleus of the Indian village was the Peguis 
band of Saulteaux. However by the 1840's they were outnum- 
bered by the Muscaigo Cree who had followed relatives to 
Red River. 


One aM aSiites I.C., Smithurst, Journal, January 26, 


1841. 
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remained an important part of their worla, tt In such ways 
the village at St. Peters was distinguished from the Country- 
bopnt 

While a constellation of factors served to differ- 
entiate one community from another in Red River others empha- 
sized features of their lives that suggested a common inter- 
est. “Early inthe 1820's*some fear of an attack by ‘the 
Sioux gave the inhabitants common ground for SoncAbn.ouk 
However this fear waned as the development of the Métis buf- 
falo hunt ensured the existence of an effective barrier 
between the Sioux and the Settlement. Prior to the 1840's 
little else focussed the attention of the inhabitants upon 
the interests of the Settlement as a whole. The disastrous 
flood of 1826 was not repeated until ae52net2 Even crop 
disasters failed to elicit a general response as their impact 
was limited largely to the British seetonotn? The French 
sector looked to the buffalo hunt for sustenance. The failure 


Offthis activity was tatcabamity “but citvdidenot%effect*the 


agriculturalists except to furnish them with a better market 


FOLrAENELE stock, 1+! As a result the separate communities of 
Aba vis pies 
tbe COCKran, swuournal, May 12, 1834. 
eset 5S 
als Le-Mortony Manitoba). /. «7 88. 
aCe aide Ross, 2/3. 
Lid 


At numerous points Alexander Ross notes the anti- 
pathy between the hunter and the agriculturalist. For an 
example see Alexander Ross, 272-75. 
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Red River had little reason to look to issues that emphasized 
the concerns of the Settlement as a whole. Nevertheless 
other factors existed that served to link members of the 
various communities. 

A large number of the Country-born could speak Cree 
while many were conversant with the closely related language 
of the Saulteaux. Similarly the Métis were conversant with 
both of these nangtageswae” This, together with the simi- 
larity of their origins, created, to a degree, a bond between 
the two peoples. This bond was strengthened on occasions 
that furthered social interaction between the two. One such 
was the buffalo hunt. Many Country-born joined the Metis on 
their annual excursion to the plains .At? While they lived in 
separate areas of the Settlement during the rest of the year 
and in large measure married among their own kind, for a few 
brief months each year large numbers of both communities 
lived in relatively close harmony. The result was that in 
certain specific instances and for brief periods of time the 
two communities could take joint action. Seemingly unrelated 
incidents in the 1830's demonstrate the nature and strength 


of the bond between them. 





ree as the early years of the Settlement's history, 
before the Missions had made their impact, a significant num- 
ber of mixed-bloods were apparently more conversant in Cree 
than English or French. 

119 nfortunately no detailed records of those who 
accompanied the hunters are available. 
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In 1834 Thomas Simpson, a cousin of Governor George 
Simpson and a clerk in the Company's establishment at the 
Upper Fort, physically chastized an insolent Métis by the 
name of Larocque. The resulting furor marked the first overt 
threat of violence by the Métis since the Piepde tke While 
this dispute was ostensibly settled the next year witnessed 
another incident that provoked their ire. A Canadian by the 
name of Régiste Larant was subjected to imperious conduct on 
the part of the Company's officers who suspected him of 


2 


taadingm@iiiiicitlyain munst The Métis were joined by many 


Country-born when a leading member of the latter community 
had his suit for the hand: for a daughter of a Company officer 
rejected. Resenting the slur on all mixed-bloods many young 


Men among the Country-born caballed with associates among 


a Cockran noted the hostility that was generated: 


the Métis. 
A spirit of discontent had been raging amongst the former 
[Roman Catholic population] for several months; it was 
now ready to burst forth into open resistance. They 
wanted only the sanction of the Protestant Half-breeds 


to carry their threats into accestion [sic]. They were 
active in stirring up their worst feelings, and soon 
got them partly to unite in the same cause. .. . One 
cabal succeeded another, through the whole 

Winters ar ebwil2s 


It was only with difficulty and the active assistance of the 


120. 1exander Ross, 167. 
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clergy of both missions that the Company was able to extri- 
cate itself from a most delicate situation. 

The union of the interests of the Métis and the 
Country-born is highly significant. Of equal importance is 
the fact that this union was temporary and for a specific pur- 
pose. The Métis and the Country-born had acted together and 
could do so again in the future, but no permanent bond of 
association had arisen. The ties that bound the two together 
could not overcome the other factors that determined that 
each community would maintain their separate ways and develop 
their own course of conduct. Differences in place of resi- 
dence and kinship ties together with language, religion and, 
to an extent, ways of life played an important role. The 
mixed-bloods in Red River were and remained two distinct 
communities. 

A somewhat similar relationship existed between the 
Country-born and the Kildonan Scots. At the Upper and Middle 
parishes they shared the same church and missionary. ?*4 
Ostensibly both peoples were farmers although the Scots 
demonstrated an obvious superiority in terms of technique and 
returns. The relations between the two communities were 
apparently fairly harmonious if the histories of the two 


Se Kildonan Scots attended both St. John's and 
St. Paul's churches. 
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parishes to 1850 are any indication. !*? Both peoples were 


apparently able to cooperate for the successful conduct of 
local affairs. Yet the fact that no intermarriage occurred 
between the two groups until the 1840's demonstrates that at 
least one of the communities had ethnocentric views that 
excluded the other. The tenacity with which the Kildonan 
Scots clung to old country ways suggests that they held views 
that made the two communities mutually exclusive when it came 
to questions of marriage. In the face of such attitudes it 
is difficult to believe that the Country-born would not reply 
in similar fashion. It is noteworthy that a significant 
distinction between the two was the fact that the Scots had 
European wives. Cockran himself noted that there was no 
love lost between white women and those of Indian brodacus® 
The fact that the various communities in Red River 
continued their separate identities and development yet, at 
the same time, maintained fairly harmonious relations speaks 
well for individuals who served as cultural bridges between 
the various communities. Several factors serve to explain 


the relatively stable and harmonious relations that existed 





atic religious controversy between’ the Anglicans and 
the Presbyterians as evidenced throughout Alexander Ross and 
D--Gunn-and-C.—R.-Tuttle, History of Manitoba (Ottawa, 1880), 
appears to have been limited to the leaders of the Kildonan 
Scots and the Anglican missionaries. Also See W. L. Morton's 
"Introduction" in E. E. Rich (ed.), Eden Colvile's Letters, 
1849-52 (London, 1956). 


1 2ORE HORS 2ne I.C. Cockran Journal, April 13, 1838 and 
Cockran to the Lay Secretary, June 17, 1840. 
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in Red River. The fact that each community inhabited a geo- 
graphically demarcated region is important. On a daily basis 
contact between individuals of different communities was 
limited. Thus incidents of an irritating nature were avoided. 
At the same time the instruments of civilization played their 
role. The clergy of both missions and the officials of the 
local government appear to have been effective in reducing the 
public expression of hostility between communities. Similarly 
notice must be taken of those who served as cultural bridges 
between the various communities. It is worth remark that these 
were more or less tied to the Country-born community. The Set- 
tlement's only doctor for many years was Dr. John Bunn, a 
leader among the Country-born. Besides his medical practise 
Bunn was active as a magistrate and councillor in the local gov- 
ernment. +?’ The leading private merchants and freighters who 
conducted business with both mixed-blood communities were 
Country-born or British-born with mixed-blood families.+?°® The 
Presbyterian cause of the Kildonan Scots was championed by 
Alexander Ross and Donald Gunn, two retired officers with Coun- 
try=born een WHER Soe Several young Country-born men, some 
from leading families, frequented the plains each summer with 
the Métis. 

et oe I, 61. Also see Ross Mitchell, Medicine in 
Manitoba, no place of publication, probably Winnipeg, 1954, 
41-43. 

Se various nameS appear in the documents with some fre- 


quency. In proportion to their numbers the Métis appear to 
have remarkably few individuals engaged in merchandizing. 


poms position is evident in each of their books. 
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Such men played an influential role in the affairs of 
the Settlement as a whole. They served to interpret differ- 
ences between communities. They were an essential liaison 
that prevented misunderstandings from developing out of 
incidents of little consequence. The fact that most of them 
were associated with the Country-born serves to reflect the 
diversity of interests and ways that marked their community. 
This in itself explains in large measure why the Country-born 
failed to develop as highly integrated a community as others 
in Red River. At the same time such individuals denote the 
role that the Country-born, as a community, played in the 
affairs of the Settlement. While functioning as a positive 
framework which nurtured British institutions such as churches, 
schools and government, they also served as the amalgam that 
held the Settlement together. Their relations with the dif- 
ferent communities constituted the cultural bridges that 
made the Red River historical experience possible. The 
mosaic of peoples there could not function in relative harmony 
without the activities of individuals whose actions served to 
breach ethnocentric barriers. 

In adapting the ways of the trading post to life in 
the Settlement in the years following the flood, the Country- 
born reflected not only circumstances there and the nature of 
influences brought to bear upon them but the diverse nature 
of their origins. The fur trade post had provided some 


experiences in common. The local ins CLeUutionss) On Church wand 
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psital 
state did likewise. As a result a sedentary community of 
some selfconsciousness evolved noma diversity still remained 
a part of the life of the Country-born. In comparison with 
neighbouring communities the Country-born never developed the 
Same unity of purpose and similar outlook. This feature 
of their lives probably worked against their interests in 
the narrow sense. Unlike the Métis and, to a lesser extent, 
the Kildonan Scots they could not take effective action in 
their own interests. This deficiency, however, was an 
essential factor contributing to peace and stability. By 
virtue of their numbers alone the Country-born had to be 
considered by others in Red River. Their generally positive 
Support for institutions established by the Company and the 
Anglican misSionaries could not be ignored. At the same 
time the diversity of interests among them allowed individuals 
to establish links with members of other communities. Such 
persons served to explain one to the other. Thus they served 
the broad interests of all the inhabitants. The Country- 
born with their limited ethnocentric views, with their base 
GLusupport Lor local institutions and with. their diverse 
links to other communities were the social catalyst that made 
the Red River experience possible. In the period following 
the good years down to mid-century they would continue their 
cultural ways. In the same years various events would under- 


line their contribution to the Settlement as a whole. 
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CHAPTER V 
THE *TROUBLED “YEARS , “1835-1850 


By 1835 the Country-born had successfully adapted 
their past experience to their new circumstances in Red River. 
The pattern of life which they had established would remain 
until the coming of the Canadians after Confederation. For 
most of the Country-born the basis of a reasonably good life 
was agriculture as it was practised on the narrow river lots. 
With a few acres planted to vegetables and grains, chiefly 
wheat and barley, and with a yoke of oxen, a few cows, hogs 
and sometimes sheep most enjoyed a relatively comfortable 
existence. For variety the hunt and the fisheries offered 
different fare and the possibility of garnering some money 
by selling the produce to fellow settlers or to the Company. 
In their social life the Country-born oriented themselves 
around kin, neighbours and the residents of their “own parish. 
The daily routine varied with the season of the year, but 
at all times it was marked by frequent social interaction 
within extended families and amongst neighbours. Cooperative 
ventures, were frequent. Brawls and disagreements were 
usually held within acceptable bounds by conventions recog- 
nized and enforced by the community and strongly supported 


by the agents of church and state. To the outside world 
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the Country-born presented a face that emphasized routine 
and stability. Yet appearances could be deceiving. The 
years from 1835 to 1850 were troubled years indeed. 

It was as if the forces of nature purposely combined 
with the machinations of men to trouble the lives of the 
inhabitants. The bountiful years which generally marked the 
seasons following the flood of 1826 gave way to years when 
drought, frost and insects denied the promise of good har- 
vests. The troubled years for Red River agriculture began 


dramatically 1n¢183 6: 


On the 7th of June we had a heavy fall of snow, and on 
the following day the ice was the thickness of a penny 
piece on the water; but still nothing serious happened 
to damp [sic] our hopes, Hill the 19th of August, when 
the severity of the frost blasted our fairest prospects, 
by destroying the crops. 


The season continued cold, drizzly, and frosty, till 
the latter end of October, which added another item to 
the catalogue of evils by destroying the fall 
Pigiewiess: sanity 


The next year was no better: 


En 1837, l'extréme sécheresse du début de 1'été nuisit 
& la germination des grains, puis l'humidité d"aoat et 
de septembre, accompagnée de gelées rigoreuses, devasta 
les champs de blé et de pommes de terre. 2 


After a respite of two years drought returned: 


Our summer here has been rather extraordinary. From 
the lst of June to the lst of this month we had hardly 
a shower of rain, the consequence has been that our 
Barley is almost burnt up, & of course Willsbe 

SHoture ocr. eo 





1 iexander ROSS) Lev. 


2cGiraud, T1O% 


3payley, 72, Thomas Bunn to Ann Bayley, August 6, 1840. 
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Peete and arougne CONTInuEead tO take Cielr told Curing cue 
1840's. It was a rare occasion indeed when the settlers had 
successive years in which crop returns were generous. 
During the middle thirties nature further emphasized 
the tenuous basis on which civilized life in Red River rested. 
The’ vital link’ with London, northward through York® Factory 
and Hudson Bay, was vulnerable to the exigencies of a conti- 
nental climate. In 1834 winter set in before transportation 
inland was complete. 
The very early and boisterous setting in of winter this 
Season has been the cause of five of the Private 
Freighter Boats being set fast by the Ice, ... . The 
property, the ladings of these Boats, up to this date, 
remains where the crews left them unprotected. 4 

Two years later the malevolent forces of nature reemphaszied 

the precarious nature of Red River's principal link with the 

outside world: 
our annual supply ship was driven from her moorings at 
York by a storm, and the captain, without making any 
effort to regain his position, and without that fares 
hood and resolution which belong to his class, returned 
to England, carrying along with him the Red River 
supplies for the year.95 

Other factors affected the successful operation of the inland 

transportation routes. In the same year that the annual 

supply ship failed to dock at York Factory mutinous boat 


crews threatened to bring inland transportation to a halt. © 





44. B.C.A., D.5/4, John Lee Lewis to Simpson, 
December 16, 1834. 


>a lexander Ross, 188. 
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On another occasion an influenza outbreak in the Settlement 
and among the boat crews gave rise to the fear that supplies 
of needed items would not be forthcoming that year. / 

Life in the Settlement was further complicated by 
the failure of the buffalo hunt. ° Occasionally the herds 
could not be found in sufficient numbers. At other times con- 
flict with the Sioux jeopardized the safety of the hunters 
and limited the returns.” Similarly unseasonable storms 
could destroy the nets of the fishermen and deny the inhabi- 
tants this important source of food. 1° While most of the 
Country-born were not completely dependent upon these sources 
interruptions in the flow of produce to Red River were not 
without their effect on the settlers living to the north of 
the forks. 

While the forces of nature troubled the lives of 
the inhabitants after 1835 the workings of men had a similar 
impact upon their daily routine. The affairs of the Settle- 
ment in the period from 1835 to 1850 were dominated by the 
challenge of the illicit fur traders and their supporters to 


the charter rights of the Company. It is significant that 


pep eCaAee D.5/18, Christie to Simpson, July 27, 164s. 


8 enformation on the success of the summer and fall 
hunts can be found in H.B.C.A., D.5/, covering the corres- 
pondence between the Governor of Assiniboia and Simpson 
during the period under study. 


"eee the incident noted in Alexander Ross, 258. 


10;,4a., 188. 
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the Country-born participated to some degree in this chal- 
lenge... It is equally significant that .their support for 
those who challenged the Company never equalled the level of 
support that the illicit traders received from the Métis. 
Nor did the free trade movement blossom forth as a movement 
of popular protest as it did with the Métis. From these 
facts two questions emerge concerning the behavior of the 
Country-born in this period. First, what served to provoke 
hostility towards the Company? Second, what explains the 
difference in the nature of their response from that of the 
Metis? Answers to these questions should furnish useful 
insights into the nature of the Country-born community, the 
Manner in which it differed from the other communities and 
the role that the Country-born played in the mosaic of com- 
munities that constituted the ethnic pattern of the Settle- 
ment. 

The Company's economic, political and social domi- 
nance made it the natural target for the expression of any 
dissatisfaction with the status quo. It was the major sup- 
plier of European goods and, at the same time, the praincipel 
market for produce. In political affairs the Governor of 
Rupert's Land, Sir George Simpson, took precedence over the 
local Governor of Assiniboia. The members of the Council of 
Assiniboia were in no small measure sinecurists of the Com- 
pany. Even the clergy of the two missions CouldencCteaLrord 


to offend the Company. In the social affairs of the 
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2A 
Settlement, in the British sector at least, status depended 
upon past or present association with the fur trade. Few if 
any individuals could aspire to positions of social conse- 
quence without the sanction of the Company. In such circum- 
stances the Company was a natural adversary for any who were 
discontented with their lot. The Company in turn was moti- 
vated in its various actions by its desire to sustain and 
enhance the profitability of the fur Water It was in this 
area that the struggle between the Company and the malcon- 
tents began to unfold. 

Before examining the reawakening interest in the 
illicit fur trade it is necessary to consider the dominance 
of the Company in Red River in some depth. The all encom- 
passing influence of the Company is most apparent in economic 
affairs. Even the individual who dealt exclusively with the 
private merchants found that economic reality was molded by 
the Company's actions and policies. After the initial dif- 
ficulties experienced during the foundation years when the 
Company often failed to fulfill the economic demands of the 
citizenry, an operable system emerged. The Company took 
upon itself the duty of supplying basic necessities at what 
were admitted to be reasonable prices. Goods were sold for 
themprice ac YOLK plus# the cost of transportation to the 


Settlement.*? The Company also encouraged the settlers to 





Lt oe MeST AR» I.C., Cockran to the Secretaries, August Lys 
1827, noted: "Everything which we purchase from the Company 
is 33 1/2 per Centum above the English price, which is as 
cheap as they can sell." 
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218 
indent for their own needs from London. 74 Soon a number of 
settlers were following this practise. In time not a few 
emerged as private merchants, indenting for supplies beyond 
their needs and disposing of them by sale amongst their 
neighbours. ?3 By remaining in the retail trade in the Set- 
tlement the Company prevented the rapacious inclinations of 
some of the private merchants from victimizing the other 
inhabitants. The Company's prices served as guidelines for 
buyer and seller. However when the Company's store was out 
of goods some merchants were not adverse to charging up to 
250 percent above London ericesae + Over all it would appear 
that the Company performed its role as a major supplier of 
European goods to the general satisfaction. While there may 
have been grumblings about the increased costs of goods over 
London prices most settlers appear to have recognized the 
Company's charges as "fair" in terms of the costs involved 
in making European goods available in Red River. The Com- 
pany's selection of goods for sale may have lacked imagina- 
tion, but this field was readily filled by private 


meechantek. 2 


een Vevander Ross, 156. 


13 Hid. 
tJ erMisgal) I.C., Cockran to the Secretaries, 
August 1, 1827. 


Bone no time did the Company appear to view the 
private merchants, in the business relations with the set- 
tlers, as competitiors. 
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If the Company's role as a Major supplier of goods 
did not invoke Significant hostility its role as the pranci- 
pal market for the Settlement's produce was another matter. 
Still among the Country-born one senses an attitude of regret 
for the circumstances that limited the Company's ability to 
absorb local produce rather than hostility towards the Com- 
pany itself. To an extent the Company was in the unenviable 
position of having to use its powers of purchase as a politi- 
cal tool. At an early date the Company found that its 
annual demand for pemmican, dried meat and agricultural 
produce was fairly constant. At the same time the population 
of the Settlement continued to increase in spite of migration 
to the United anerues oo The increased population naturally 
led to increased production. To a degree some of this 
increased production, particularly amongst the Country-born, 
was held in reserve for lean years. Nevertheless there was 
constant pressure on the Company to purchase the surplus. 
As the Settlement did not begin to produce woolen clothing 
until late in the 1830's many of the settlers had to sell 
produce or labor to be able to purchase this necessary 
erticie.~! The Company in turn found it necessary to use its 
power of purchase as a means of influencing important 

16nuring the 1830's and 1840's there seems to have 

been a small but steady trickle of emigrants to the United 


States from all communities in the Settlement. Some such as 
Peter Garrioch later returned. 


Li ehis fact explains the Company's numerous attempts 
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families. For this reason its purchase of pemmican appears 
to have been limited to recognized hunters and their fami- 
ties 8 It used an identical approach with respect to 
agricultural produce. ?? In a lengthy passage Alexander Ross 
noted the adverse effect of this policy. 7° LisRossLrcon= 
plaint was typical of the dissatisfaction that existed, the 
better farmers in Red River were not content with the Com- 
pany's purchasing policies. 

The need for an export item suitable for the British 
market was readily recognized by the settlers and the Com- 
pany. From the end of the Selkirk period the Company had 
made extensive efforts to develop such a product. The 
failure of previous "experimental" farms did not stop the 
Company from makinga renewed effort in 1838 under Captain 


21 


GoeM® Cary, Similarly, projects such as the Assiniboine 


Wool Company continued to attract the attention of Gover- 


nor Simpson and the Governor and Committee in tondontss 


to introduce first buffalo wool and then sheep into Red 
River. 


are would appear that some pemmican and dried meat 
was purchased by private merchants and disposed of in other 
regions of the Settlement. 


19 ntexander Ross, 122-23. 


orpias, L275 


21oiiver, I, 63, gives a brief sketch of Gary Ss pub- 
lic career in Red River. 


225 .B.C.A., F.30/l1, Assiniboine Wool Company. 
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Yet for a variety of reasons these projects continued to fail 
during the 1830's and early in the 1840's. Ross suggested 
that mismanagement at the local level may have been largely 
responsible for successive failurésy 2 What is equally 
apparent, however, is the fact that the populace, for the 
most part, possessed the technical capacity to harvest only 
one exportable item. This was fur. 

The Company had never been able to eradicate the 
illicit trade in furs in the region of the Settlement. It 
had chosen to fight it by licensing private traders to 
acquire furs in the region of Red River to prevent their flow 
southward to the United States.7" Many of these furs passed 
through the hands of settlers either as a result of their 
relations with Indians or of their own trapping. Furs by no 
means provided a living for most of those iuvolved. 7? At 
best the traffic provided a few luxuries otherwise unobtain- 
able. As long as the Company remained the only purchaser 


and as it allowed a higher tariff over that used in trading 


with the Indians, the settlers engaged in this business 





>? xi exander Ross, 2/2 and, 213-14" 


eter shay R.R.S., R.R-C:; 1845-47, Andrew McDermoc 
to Christie, November 13, 1845, intimates that the writer 
had been licensed to trade in furs for a good number of 
years with the view of preventing their movement to the 
United States. 


2 Svumerous references in P.A.M., Garrioch, Journal, 
would suggest this conclusion. 
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appear to have been content. 7° But when an alternative to 
the Company was presented early in the 1840's the attitude of 
the settlers changed dramatically. 

Difficulties between the Company and some or all of 
the inhabitants would arise only if the Company used its 
power to advance its own interests at the expense of the set- 
tlers. The Company controlled transportation to and from 
London. If this controlwere used to limit the purchase of 
supplies or the sale of goods problems would arise. The Com- 
pany had no interest in exercising this power except in cir- 
cumstances where the control of the fur trade was involved. 
Early in the 1840's when certain merchants among the Country- 
born looked to the approaching American frontier as an alter- 
nate market, the Company sought by various measures to stop 
their flow of supplies from London. The merchants then 
turned to American sources. Countermoves by the Company 
elicited the free trade controversy that dominated the Set- 
tlement's affairs until the Sayer trial in 1849. It is 
important to remember, however, that the Company exercised 
its economic muscle only in respect to those who dabbled in 
the illicit fur trade. Settlers not involved found little 


cause for concern. 





OM AS t..Cs,2Cockran;>) Journal;pPebruary rer 8S 2) 
in noting a visit from the Saulteaux chief, Peguis, wrote: 
"T know well what he wished to ascertain whether on his becom- 
ing an Agriculturalist he should receive the same price for 
his furs which Halfbreeds and other Indians who have amalga- 
mated with the whites in the Settlement." 
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Present or past relationship with the fur trade deter- 
mined, in large measure, social status in the Settlement. 
Most principal settlers owed their exalted position to the 
fact that they had held senior positions in the fur trade. */ 
Similarly many of the merchants had served as clerks or had 
reached the senior ranks of the servants. °° Thus the social 
hierarchy of the fur trade survived in Red River, determining 
relations between "social classes" and directing the ambitions 
of those who aspired to positions of leadership and recogni- 
elon. , 

The social hierarchy of the fur trade played a less 
vital role in the French sector. Among the French Canadians 
and the Métis status was determined by success as a private 
merchant Or proweSS as a hunter. ?? The French sector 
reflected its traditional association with the fur trade but, 
in the past, rather than being directly involved in the fur 
trade, the majority of the older adult males had functioned 
as auxiliaries to it. The Indian or Métis hunter had always 

27Tonly the clergy of both missions and G. M. Cary 
among the Councillors had not served for at least a brief 
period in the fur trade. 

28 onis held true until the latter years of the 1830's 
and the 1840's when young men such as James Sinclaiowsand 
Peter Garrioch appeared. 

22 phe number and role of private merchants in the 
early years who were Métis is difficult to deduce. In view of 
arrangements that existed in later years it seems quite 


possible that such individuals were dependent upon more 
prosperous merchants among the Country-born. 
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224 
been prominent in the world of the trading post but he was 
usually apart from the mainstream of the rank hierarchy. °° 
As a result the intricacies of the fur trade hierarchy were 
not of importance to this community except as they affected 
relations with the Company and other communities. While the 
Métis were apart from the dominant social aradwent of the 
Settlement they resented attitudes and behavior that seemed to 
disparage their concept of themselves as the "New Nation."?+ 
The Métis generally did not seek access to the trading post 
social structure in Red River. But they did resent actions 
that seemed to class them as inferiors. In the expression 
of this attitude they contrasted sharply with the Country- 

B@ in’. 

As the social hierarchy of the trading post was a 
part of their immediate past the Country-born had little dif- 
ficulty in adjusting themselves to its usages in Red River. 
The social pyramid from unskilled laborer to Chief Factor 
defined their social world. During the foundation years and 
the good years that followed this social structure offered 
few if any disadvantages and, at the same time, it had the 
advantage of fitting the newcomer into a society with which 

30th evidence in various fur trade journals serves 
to emphasize the fact that the hunter remained distinct from 
the complement of the trading post. See the relationship 
denoted in H.B.C.A., B.22/a/1ll, Brandon House Journal, 1804. 

stor an examination of this concept see Apo MOLtOn, 


"The New Nation, The Métis," The Royal Society of Canada, 
Traneactions, Series Jill ;asection) 11791939 79137-145. 
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ray a 
he was already familiar. After 1835 difficulties arose. The 
first generation of settlers had adjusted to Red River and 
made their way largely as river lot farmers. But what about 
their children? Economic circumstances in the Settlement did 
not encourage them to take up farming as a way of life. This 
was particularly true of those with some education who sought 
to emulate their fathers and achieve some position in the 
community. Access to positions in the fur trade was limited 
indeed. Only a favored few among the principal settlers 
could hope to approach Governor Simpson requesting that their 
sons be taken into the concern as apprentice clerks. ?? Others 
found themselves on the outside looking in. The hiring poli- 
cies of the Company by which the Governor and Committee 
looked to the Highlands of Scotland rather than the banks of 
the Red River for their officer candidates denied the ambi- 
tious in Red River the opportunity to "get ahead." 

The values and attitudes of young men who aspired to 
the good life of the Indian trader are revealed in the exten- 
Sive unpublished journal of Peter Garrioch. >? While 
Garrioch's journal dates from the middle years of the 1840's 
it is probable that the attitudes expressed therein were 

ae an example see H.B.C.A., D5/5, James Bird to 
Simpson, August 10, 1840. 


Stay, seat Garrioch, Journal is replete with examples 
of which the following are only a few samples. 
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220 
current in the previous decade. His journal closes with the 
statement that "the writer of these remarks was carelessly 
and variously extending and distending his limbs on a bed, 


Suited to the rank and condition of an Indian ore iam 


For 
Garrioch and his young friends and associates the life of the 
Indian trader was the epitome of the good life in Red River. 

Denied lawful fulfillment of this ambition they expressed 

a good deal of hostility towards the "in" group. With biting 
Sarcasm Garrioch noted the arrival of a principal settler for 
Sunday church service: "Old Mr. Pruden came into the Middle 

Church with his usual gait and manner of lordly consequence. - 


Would be what? Something! ">> 


What is noteworthy about 
Garrioch's utterances- is. that. they appear.to be.directed 
against the manner in which individuals were selected for 
positions of prominence rather than against the pyramidal 
social structure that arose in the trading post. The quarrel 
of young men like Garrioch was with the fact that they were 
not allowed to participate in the benefits that the structure 
allocated to those who demonstrated merit as Indian traders. 
The discontent of some of the Country-born with the 
inflexible and impenetrable structure carried over incom .ie 
political life of the Settlement. The Company by right of 


charter, by virtue of its interest in the fur trade and by 
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Ze 
the ‘manner in which ‘it"controlled the political life of ‘Red 
River was the natural target for these dissatisfactions. In 
1835 the local Council of Assiniboia was expanded to include 
more of the principal settlers *® and steps were taken to 
establish the local government upon a more stable basis. In 
the face of evidence of unrest among the Métis and to a les- 
ser extent among the other communities a police force and a 
system of courts were inaugurated. >! Tolpaywionsthesetthe 
Council of Assiniboia, under the guidance of Governor Simpson, 
imposed a system of tariffs upon the importation and exporta- 
tion of goods that were not for personal use. In the face of 
much grumbling the Governor and Committee in London later 
reduced such tariffs from seven and one-half percent to five 
and later four wercent.-” The suspicion arose, however, in 
the minds of the merchants that such measures were directed 
against themselves by the Company whose primary interest was 


32 The situation was not 


the protectiontor the. fur teradey 
eased when in 1838 the Company hired a recorder, Adam Thom, 
to advise local officials on correct legal procedures. 7° 


Thom's professional knowledge was unquestionable but his 





36, 1exander Ross, 174. 
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overbearing demeanor and self-importance evoked the hostility 
of those who already resented the dominance of the "outsider" 


in the affairs of Red River. “+ 

After 1835 hostility towards the Company and its 
representatives increased. Garrioch in the mid-forties 
expressed this animosity in a reference to the Recorder: 


Mr. Thom, judge for the sole benefit of the Hudson's Bay 
Company gave us a long and very learned rigma-role about 
the boundary lines, . . . and the pure and disinterested 
goodness of that Company . . . Stuff! Stuff!! Stuf£!!1!42 


Roderick Sutherland, a son of retired officer James Suther- 
land, expressed similar sentiments. Opposed to the smuggling 
activities of the illicit traders he was nevertheless equally 
opposed to what he felt were the injustices of the Company's 


TU1e eine REIS RIVer: 


the Company have too long held the reins of power. They 
have so oppressed the people that I think it is high 

time they should be checked and I should suppose when 
under British government we will at least have a better 
code of laws, as the laws set out by the Company's 
recorder were all on the Company's favor and none for 

the poor man. The Committee at home have long held their 
title of being An Honorable Company which no doubt they 
are but I am sorry to say their Chief Factors and Chief 
Traders in the Country, were their characters and behavior 
known in a civilized world, would disgrace their 
employers. 43 





ora addition to references in P.A.M. Garrioch, 
Journal, and other sources see H.B.C.A., D.5/23, John 
Ballenden to Simpson, December 30, 1848. 


22k Mix, Gaerroch as ournal, #237. 


22 eevee Heston Me ROUGH ChaLOsLOnn Sutherland [uncle], 
August 6, 1846. 
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229 
Remarks like those of Garrioch and Sutherland suggest 
the emergence of an awareness that discriminated between long 
time residents of the Settlement and newcomers, particularly 
those newcomers who occupied positions of status and influ- 
ence. At the same time the dissatisfaction of the Country- 
born carried over to the local officials who had been 
appointed to positions of power from the ranks of the princi- 
palvsettiers< 
Again Garrioch"s journal is an excellent source for 
evidence of hostility towards local officials who were seen 
as sinecurists. Referring to retired Chief Factor James Bird, 
who “acted as Collector of Customs, Garrioch wrote: 
[I] saw a notice at the Upper Church for merchants to 
come forward and pay the commission to Mr. Jas. Bird. 
If the old *fool waits till’people*go to him he"d better 
drink more strong tea, to keep him awake. 44 
The image of the aggressive young challenger to a pack leader 
emerges in another of Garrioch's entries written after 
receiving a letter from Bird requesting the payment GL TAuULY. 
on imported goods: 
Phe. Ola Coon [i.ec. Bird] will find that) PD am now quite 
so great an ass as he takes me to De <0. eee Od anany 
you have been young and now you are Olds DUG assure 
you that you will again become young and old enough 
again after that, before your most humble servant will 
be so stupid and impertinent as to trouble you with a 
call. Your humble servant knows his own place better 


than that. He does not like to insinuate hinsels ante 
the affairs of big folk at all1.45 





Av tas Garrioch; Journal, 241. 


4a tpid., 249. 
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Similarly the clergy, particularly the Anglican missionaries, 
were seen as supporters of the Company. Their actions, how- 
ever, do not seem to have evoked the same hostility that 
marked reactions against others in local government. Perhaps 
many of the Country-born were aware of the difficulties that 
arose between Company officers and the missionaries when the 
latter attempted to civilize the Indians.\° Perhaps Cockran's 
Character and strength, already almost legendary, were such 
that his support for the Company's opposition to free traders 
was seen as an honest expression of his own views. It is 
noteworthy that Garrioch's journal makes it clear that he 
listened to the advice of the missionary with attention and 
peececee | Yet there can be little doubt that the influence 
Gf the principal settlers on’ the Council of Assiniboia was 
waning in this period. 

The position of the Councillors and OLlicrvalseocecne 
local government was indeed difficult. Many of them had 
Children who were adversely affected by existing economic and 


social dimtumetancesw+ At the same time they were dependent 


ee Ena NEIEEEEEEnEaE 


46 nuring 1830's large number of Indians had been 
attracted to the Settlement. The Company had attempted not 
altogether successfully to halt this migration. C.M.S.A., 
t.Cin CGoekrar ttomthe Secretaries, July 25, 1833, records an 
unpleasant incident in this regard. 


EN ee Garrioch, Journal, 25l. 


Soret only one or two exceptions the male children 
of retired officers failed to win positions in society com- 
pared with those enjoyed by their British-born parent. 
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PAEVIE 
upon the Company for their own positions. There can be little 
question that the Company in the person of Governor Simpson 
attempted to manage the Council of Assiniboia. In July of 
1847 Simpson wrote to the Governor of Assiniboia, Chief Factor 


Alexander Christie: 


In order that we may not be out-voted in future it may 
be well to get one or two of the Company's officers 
resident in the Settlement, besides the Governor, 
appointed Councillors. 49 
Simpson's ire had been provoked by the Council voting £50 to 
the local library.>° In the circumstances it was natural 
that many of the Councillors would prove hesitant in their 
actions. Torn between sympathies and interests that lay both 
with the Company and the populace they were supposed to 
represent, the Councillors were increasingly embarrassed. In 
a letter to Christie, Andrew MacDermot noted not only the 
dilemma in which the Councillors found themselves but the 
increasingly low regard in which they were held by the popu- 


lace: 


The Councillors themselves do not deny but that some of 


the laws are unjust altho' they agree to them. - One man 
says I would never put up with such Sturipse DUt ~L. could 
get no one to back me, another says: - P.domotsdwkestco 


guarrel with my bread and..buttes,. a..chaind «says ~a.am 
afraid to be marked down as a black sheep and he knows 
well the black sheep were always esteemed by the Company 
in the Settlement, and a fourth recommends the people 

to get up a petition and represent the case to the 





ee Con D.4/36, Simpson to Christie, July 7, 1847. 


20 tbid. 
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Government, how then can the public have any confidence 
in people of this kind?5l 


This also suggests the growing isolation of the Company's 
officers from their allies among the inhabitants, an isola- 
tion that became increasingly apparent after 1835. 

Economic, social and political circumstances)in the 
latter half of our period of study placed the Company's offi- 
cers in an unenviable position. All the discontent that mani- 
fested itself in Red River focussed upon their actions. But 
circumstances alone were not responsible for this state of 
affairs. While the officers themselves were much to blame, 
their actions must be evaluated in the context of the matura- 
tion of the two leading communities in Red River, the Métis 
and the Country-born. The development of each may be con- 
sidered separately from the other, but it must be remembered 
that each influenced the other. As each community took action 
in what was believed to be its interest the other community 
responded in an appropriate fashion. What becomes readily 
apparent in this period is that both communities were not 
necessarily working for the same goals. The Métis enjoyed 
the support of the Country-born to the extent that their 
actions furthered the interests of the Country-born. However 
it is equally apparent that the Country-born had no interest 
in subverting the basic structure of the Settlement. As 


the story unfolds in the years 1835 to 1850 it is obvious 





Pe Re ReSeveheeeCi; McDermott. tOschristic, 
March 18, 1846. 
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238 
that the initiative passed from one community to the other 
and back again. The process illuminates the role of the 
Country-born community in Red River. 

During the?1830's*the* public peacewot ‘the Settlement 
was disturbed by clamorous demonstrations on the part of the 
Métis demanding better treatment from the Company. >” Their 
complaints were rooted in the Company's inability to absorb 
all the production of the annual buffalo hunt. This had an 
unsettling effect upon the Métis community for it placed in 
jeopardy the means by which the Métis determined status. The 
skilled hunter occupied the highest social pinnacle envisaged 
by the Métis. The Company's purchasing policies closed off 
avenues of opportunity for young and ambitious hunters. Only 
by selling his hunt to the Company could he hope to acquire 
the clothing and other accoutrements that defined status 
among his dolledquesne” 

In the face of such difficulties the Métis found the 
concept of the "New Nation" increasingly attractive. This 
had originated during the period of competition when the 
North West Company had sought the support of the Métis in 
their struggle with the Hudson's Bay Company by emphasizing 
the proprietary rights to the soil that the Métis had inher- 


ited through their Indian Goune bse The concept fell into 





92x 1exander Ross, 237-40. 


ee Gee 


2 S. Morton, "The New Nation... ," 139. 
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234 
abeyance during the 1820's but revived in the middle of the 
1830's. It was a logical response in the face of continuing 
difficulties with the Company. It emphasized the fact that 
the Company owed the Métis something that went beyond the 
simple relationship between buyer and seller. In a sense 
the Company and its fur trade operated upon the sufferance of 
the Métis community. It was easy for the Métis to reason 
that they had a right to share in the benefits of the fur 
trade. This might mean little as long as the Company con- 
trolled the routes of access to the outside world. But this 
would change in the 1840's. 

The Company did not recognize the claims of the Métis. 
However in the manner in which seasoned officers dealt with 
them, there was implicit recognition of their existence as a 
community. The Company could not dictate to the Métis. Their 
numbers and traditions denied this course of action. By skil- 
ful diplomacy, holding fast where possible and giving ground 
where it was necessary, the Company did succeed in defusing 
many of the protests of the Métis.>> Difficulties were 
encountered with newcomers, "upstart" Scotsmen like Thomas 
Simpson, who had little regard for mixed-bloods and did not 


hesitate to show spon’ The incident between Larocque and 





> For an example see Alexander Ross, 240. 


2 Cepaeh 225-32, the account of Thomas Simpson's 
death. seAlso note 167. 
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235 
Simpson was a slight directed against the whole Métis commu- 
nity or at least they chose to interpret it in this fashion. 
Again it fell to the old hands to pacify the clamorous Métis 
and make amends for the insult that was involved. >/ 

Until the incident involving Simpson and Larocque 
occurreda>® the Country-born as far as can be learned stood 
apart from the recriminations that passed between the Company 
and the Métis. The reasons for this were probably both 
economic and sociological. The energies of the Country-born 
were absorbed in expanding their farms during a period when 
crop returns were good and the Company appeared to be willing 
to absorb much of their produce. At the same time distinc- 
tions between the two mixed-blood peoples that had been 
emphasized during the Selkirk period served to keep them 
apart. However an incident, mentioned previously, following 
close after that involving Larocque and Simpson served to 
draw the two communities together. ~” 

In 1834 a young Country-born settler, William Hallett, 
the son of retired officer Henry Hallett, had his suit for 
the hand of a daughter of a Chief Factor rejected by the Gov- 


ernor of Assiniboia, the young lady's guardian. Young 


Hallett may have spent much time among the Métis where he 
>’thid., 168. 


oo verternies thesia, 7206. 
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possibly enjoyed some fame as a hunter, °° His case became a 


cause célébre among his friends and associates. The unset- 


tling effect of the incident is noted in several sources. °+ 


Governor Simpson found it necessary to address James Bird 
with respect to the behavior of one of his sons: 


I am both surprized and concerned to learn that your son 
Levi has for some time past been actively employed in 
endeavouring to incite some of his friends and associ- 
ates to a breach of the peace, in support of the Hallett's 
claim to the daughter of Chief Factor Allan McDonell. 

This must be unknown [to] you as from your love of good 
order I feel assured you would exert your influence. 62 


The Rev. David T. Jones noted that the two mixed-blood commu- 
nities found a common vehicle through which they could express 
their discontent: 


From some parts you will perceive that many disagreeable 
things have transpired in [the] course of last year on 
account of disaffection towards the Company in the minds 
of the Half Breeds. .. . The principal evil existed 
among the Catholic part of the Half Breeds; but we can- 
not deny that many on our side of the question were also 
drawn in to join in plots and plans which [were] but 
very imperfectly understood; and there is a spirit of 
national sympathy which connects them together by a very 
strong bond of union. 63 


C0 allett lived to the west of the forks, up the 
Assiniboine, in close contact with the Métis. See H.B.C.A., 
E.6/2, Red River Settlement Land Register Book B, Lot 1236. 


Grae CIMSSEAG, 1.C., Journals and Correspondence of 
Cockran and Jones, 1834-1835. 


Co ely Dv4/21, Simpson to Bird, December 1, 
1834. 


G2 gen. Soni I.c., Jones to the Clerical Secretary, 
August LO; 1835. 
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It is significant that Jones saw two separate mixed-blood com- 
munities coming together in an "alliance" to right ‘similar 
wrongs. The Métis resented the aspersions cast upon them- 
selves by Thomas Simpson's attack on Larocque. One might 
chastize a lowly servant with impunity but not a Métis hunter 
of some status. Similarly the Country-born resented the 
social definition of themselves signified by the treatment 
of William Hallett. Were not sons of retired officers of as 
good quality as "upstart Scotchmen"? If they were not so 
regarded circumstances in Red River were not what they should 
be. The furor of 1834-35 did not long endure. With the 
assistance of individuals held in some regard in both commu- 
nities the mixed-bloods were placatea,°* The next few years 
seemed to indicate that, relatively speaking, peace and tran- 
quility had returned to Red River. But the circumstances 
that had given rise to the clamorous demonstrations in 
1834-35 had not been altered. A sense of social injustice 
awaited an issue through which it could challenge the status 
quo determined by the Company in Red River. Both the Métis 
and the Country-born, separately but in a similar fashion, 
remained discontented. 

For the remainder of the decade few if any issues of 
a public nature disturbed the Settlement. But theerurore tia c 


was to burst forth in the 1840's suggests that the basic 





64 one extent of the clergy's role is not indicated 
in the documents. 
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238 
issues were not forgotten. During the rebellion of 1837 a 
"Papineau standard" was erected in the camp of the buffalo 
hunters and songs were sung in honor of the rebels. °> i 3 
seems likely that in their hunting councils and at social 
events the Métis were maturing and clarifying their views of 
themselves as the "New Nation." Fundamental to their think- 
ing was the idea that as natives they enjoyed proprietary 
rights to the soil that the Company had not recognized. °° 
It was only a matter of time before they would be convinced 
that they had a right to participate more fully in the bene- 
fits that accompanied the exploitation of the resources of 
Rupert's Land. 

On the surface it would appear likely that the 
Country-born would be attracted to the concept that through 
their Indian mothers they too enjoyed special rights and 
privileges in Rupert's Land. While some evidence indicates 
that their views matured in this direction, >/ other evidence 
suggests that they were influenced strongly by British-born 
members of their community who emphasized the rights and 


privileges of "free-born" ciurieene ee It seems reasonable 





65 1exander ROSS; -2o9. 
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OB ee the attitude expressed in Donald Gunn and 
@anB-STuttle, 253-61. 
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to assume that developments in Great Britain would, through 
newspapers and letters, have some impact. When it is remem- 
bered that, in contrast to the Métis, many of the Country- 
born were literate to the point where they could read English 
with some facility it would be natural that the arguments 
surrounding free trade in Great Britain would be familiar in 
the Soculomentt to That these arguments would be used against 
the monopoly of the Hudson's Bay Company was again only 
natural. As the expression of views that bore the imprint 
of British influence only comes to the surface in the 1840's 
it is impossible to assess the degree to which they were cur- 
rent in earlier years. Yet we do know that concern for 
individual "rights and privileges" had occupied the conversa- 
tions of the principal settlers since the early foundation 
Jearses° 

The genesis of the free trade movement of the 1840's 
in Red River lay in a technique of trade that the Company 
had developed in the latter years of the 1820's to combat 
illicit traders whose source of supply was the United States. 
The Company licensed a few private traders such as Andrew 
McDermot to compete with interlopers from the south. @ Supply— 


ing goods from the Company's stores and purchasing furs from 





ars example of this development can be*seen in G.-AvL.,, 
J2S.C., 82h, Foals 46. 
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these traders at prices higher than those which they paid to 
the foecalmiindiansfores forethat mMattes to the other settlers, 
the Company appeared to have developed an effective way of 
dealing with its competitors. /+ The technique, however, 
depended upon the fact that the licensed traders and the 
Other settlers remained dependent upon the Company for trad- 
ing goods and for a market. In this way the private traders 
were made amenable to the Company's directions and control. 
This direction and control could be challenged if the settlers 
discovered alternatives to the Company in terms of supplying 
trade goods or marketing furs. 

A by-product of the bountiful crops that accompanied 
the good years following the flood of 1826 was the brewing of 
beerifromebarley, vilnitifalily the plocaLleindians Ctréeated this 
"barley broth" with asa aaa bs But in time they were intro- 
duced to the joys of drinking beer. In short order the set- 
tlers found they could hire Indians for a few galidia, © bee 
was only a short step from using beer to pay for occasional 
labor to using it to purchase furs. This success in brewing 
led many to attempt, successfully, the @istilation of 


whiskey. /“ Supplementing this basic commodity with a few 





ED eM &) ReRVrSyraVyaRiOr, {McDeEMot Sto Christie, 
November 13, 1845. 


InP eee ee T.C., Jones, Journal, August 307 L335 
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De ee ni UES ROGET LOCK tO vOhn Sutherland 
[uncle], August 6, 1846. 
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items purchased from the Company store or a private merchant, 
the nascent fur trader was in business. The upswing in this 
line of endeavour in the later years of the 1830's and in the 
early years of the 1840's led the Company to take increas- 
ingly stringent measures against the fur traffickers. 

This soon disrupted relations between the Company and 
the leading private merchants. Most of the latter in this 
period were members of the Country-born communityved The cor 
dial and mutually beneficial relationship that existed 
between the Company and the leading private traders was a 
product of the experience of the foundation years. Once the 
difficulties between the Company and the Settlement had been 
alleviated the Company, both from a financial and an adminis- 
trative point of view, found it profitable to offer favors 
to a select few. /? The recipients in turn were not averse 
to being of service to the Company. Andrew McDermot put his 
horses, oxen, carts and canoes at the disposal of the Com- 
pany for a moderate chargecce This system of reciprocal 
favors worked to the benefit of both parties although per- 
haps not in the interest of the settlers at large. 


Early in the 1840's a series of incidents strained 





Tote the encouragement that was supposedly given to 
McDermot and Sinclair in P.A.M., R.R.S., Rek Cc. , MCDermoc 
to Christie, November 13, 1845. 


JORG .A. , D.5/11, McDermot to Simpson, June 3, 1844. 
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the relationship between the Company and the leading mer- 
chants. During the administration of Chief Factor Duncan 
Finlayson, the Governor of Assiniboia from 1839 to 1844, and 
the second administration of Chief Factor Alexander Christie, 
from 1844 to teaaph! a series of decisions were taken that 
alienated the favored few and caused them to look outside the 
Company's system for their rewards. During Finlayson's 
tenure in office the private merchants were deprived of their 
monopoly of the Settlement's freighting business with York 
when the Company reintroduced its own boats as a result of a 
public outcry against the merchants. /° At the same time 
Finlayson turned a deaf ear to requests for higher rates of 
payment for goods transported by the merchants from York to 
the Settlement. /? Christie rejected the similar appeal of 
James Sinclair. °° Sinclair pleaded that the Company's 
"pieces" of freight averaged 116 pounds whereas the custom 


of the country held that a piece weighed 90 pounds. °+ 


Christie's refusal to compromise on this issue emphasized 


eee Oliver, I, 47-48, for brief sketches of their 
careers. 

(eaELc. Ak, DeS/AISis [ectio. As Barclay cep tember slo, 
1845. 

79 


Ibid., McDermot to Governor and Committee, 


Pamifes RERsS. , R.R.C., Christie to Sinclair, 


Reena dhe, Sinclair’ to Christie, July 18, 1845. 
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another incident in which the Company undercut McDermot and 
Sinclair in purchasing tallow from the hunters and shipping 
Bout Bud) andes No doubt such incidents reflect the increas- 
ing concern of Finlayson and Christie with the restiveness of 
the Métis, with the increasing traffic in furs and with the 
failure of the Company's licensing system to control this 
"nefarious" traffic. The fact that the private merchants 
were no longer serving the Company's interests to the same 
degree that they had a decade earlier may have caused first 
Finlayson and later Christie to view the relationship between 
the Company and the private traders in a new light. The 
esu | tawas etondirect i MeDermot,and,Sinclair.into,the,illicit 
fur trade, an undertaking they may well have been engaged in 
at an earlier date. 

fhe: widicitefuretradestook,aydramaticeturnywith,the 
establishment of Norman Kittson's post at Pembina in nee ig 
Located a few hundred yards south of the international 
boundary line, Kittson's post was erected on the spot where 
a long line of posts had been established by entrepreneurs 
who sought to challenge the Company's position in the region 
to the north. On previous occasions the Company had suc- 
cessfully fought asec But circumstances had 


P< eBaCeae, D.5/16 McDermot to Governor and Committee, 
Auguste ;mks45. 


B35. P. Pritchett, The Red River Valley, 1811-1849 
(New Haven, 1942), 254-55. 


eee numerous references in H.B.C.A., D475: to 
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changed. The American frontier had advanced to the point 
where it offered, on a competitive basis, an alternative 
source of supply and market. It is possible that the fur mar- 
ket had changed sufficiently to make by-products of the buf- 
falo hunts, buffalo hides and fox and wolf skins, valuable 
produce indetdede Métis traders outfitted by Kittson would 
service Métis hunters on the plains. At the same time such 
hunters would be better equipped to trade with Indian bands 
that they would encounter. Soon individuals in Red River 
began to participate, either with outfits of their own or 
through Métis intermediaries. °S It was not long before con- 
tact was organized with Indian bands to the north and east of 
the Settlement. 

Throughout Red River's history furs had flowed 
through the hands of Métis and Country-born settlers who had 
relatives among the surrounding Indian bands. As long as 
this trade represented an exchange of gifts on an occasional 
basis the Company apparently turned a blind eye. For that 
matter it was impossible to determine whether an individual 
settler had trapped the furs himself or committed the 
D.4/18, Simpson's Correspondence Outwards, 1825-30, detailing 
the manner in which the Company met opposition from the south. 

Boe rom the documents it would appear that the Company 
placed little value on these products until the advent of 
American competitors. 

aD oho Garrioch, Journal andyMcDermot's corres— 


pondence with Christie in P.A.M., R.R.S., R.R.C., 1845, give 
examples of both means used to conduct the illicit trade. 
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illegal act of trading them from the Indians, °? However when 
the volume of furs indicated that they had Obviously been 
traded and when these furs were taken to the more favorable 
market at Pembina the Company had to act. 

As long as the illicit trade involved isolated 
instances between individuals on a haphazard basis the Com- 
pany faced a nuisance rather than a threat. But when capable 
entrepreneurs such as McDermot and Sinclair entered the fray 
the situation changed. They had the means to hire skilled 
employees to conduct their trade or to provide a "stake" for 
smaller fish than themselves to engage in trading. The Com- 
Rany Cound? itese isi ntrandiftiicwits position ©@'the Wocal*con= 
stabulary, both Métis and Country-born were sufficiently dis- 
affected that they could not be relied upon to give effect 


88 


toy thes Company® s tlegalimcontrols? At the same time some of 


the local magistrates indicated an unwillingness to sit in 
judgement on cases involving violations of the Company's 


rights. °? For these reasons Recorder Thom recommended an 


indirect approach: ”° 


During the middle 1840's the Company sought to bring 


See an example see P.A.M., R.R.S., R.R.C., 
McDermot to Christie, January 9, 1846. 
CT eReCe At) D.57 138) “Adam Thom to sSampson, ,wAprrl 28, 
1845. 


oF Tees 


AU renee D.5/12, Christie to Simpson, December 27, 


1844. 
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the illicit traders to heel by interfering with their source 
of supply of trade goods. Aiming at the major traders the 
Company demanded that such individuals post a bond stating 
they would not violate the Company's charter. If they 
refused the Company would embargo the goods they imported 
through York Pactory.°~ At the same time the Company threat- 
ened to withdraw its notes, which circulated in the Settle- 
ment as currency. ?? Of the major traders Sinclair and 
McDermot were apparently the only ones who refused to post a 
Bonds = The Company carried out its threat by embargoing 
their poods. 7 Enmitareadsboutanot mortally injured, fananci— 
ally, Sinclair and McDermot were able to carry on with stocks 
of goods on hand, with purchases from other merchants and 
possibly with supplies purchased at Pembina.”> Their success 
in challenging the Company encouraged others to enter the 
field: 

While the evil was confined to men of property - Men who 
from the interests they have at stake, are assailable by 
a variety of indirect but powerful means, such as those 
which are to be found in our right of controlling the 
importation of goods and changing the character of the 


Currency. - While this was the case, perhaps lige. pikes pie 
have been difficult to find a plea, that would have 





td D.5/13, Thom to Simpson, January 2, 1845. 


I aiid Eee March 6L0 7,184.5, 


Sern ary D.5/17, McDermot to Christie, Aprid! 2, 9846. 


eee R.R.S., R-R.C., between McDermot and 
Christie, November 13, and November 17, 1845. 


oeeerC lA. | D.5/15, Christie to Simpson, December 
1844. 
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Justified the policy of resorting to extremities. But 
when under the influence of example and of the seductive 
doctrine about equality & Free Trade, that are indus- 
triously taught them, - it appears that the ranks of the 
fur trafficers [sic] have been swelled by the accession 
of many such as, by the poverty of their circumstances, 
ane Gea a almost beyond the reach of any indirect 

aevaG knw, ae we 


In essence the illicit fur trade had been democratized. 
Young men, both Country-born and Metis, who sought to make a 
place for themselves in the uncertain economic circumstances 
of Red River turned to the fur trade in increasing numbers. 
In March, of 1846 Christie found it necessary to address 


James “Bird: 


Never having been favored with any communication whatever 
from you on the subject, I am led to suppose, that you 
are not aware of the full extent to which I understand 
several members of your family, are implicated directly 
orsindirectly,sin PPlicit fur ‘trafficking; *and*f *there— 
fore think it right to call your attention to the 

matter. . . . Besides others over whom it might perhaps 
be unreasonable to expect that you could exercise any 
effectual control, - Philip, Frederick, and Henry Bird 
have been represented as having this winter, been 
employed in the contraband trade; and I am sure alge 

almost unnecessary for me to animadvert upon the tendency 
of such an example when set by those who are so closely 
connected with one occupying the position that you do 

in the Settlement. -97 


Bird replied: 


I have lately heard with sorrow that the members of my 
family you name are somehow or other employed in an 
improper and illegal pursuit of furs for others, buues 
did and still do hope that you will readily feel that 
they are so without my knowledge, andline ditecs 





nen Ms, ReReG we Re ky Gy)  oClbie cles LO Simpson, 
December 31, 1845. 


Beer bady > Christie to Bird, March 31, 1846. 
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Opposition to my feelings and wishes, and in spite of 
any control I may be supposed to have over them. 98 


With added numbers participating in the illicit fur trade in 
various capacities the free trade movement in Red River took 
on political overtones. 

Sinclair and McDermot sought to counter the moves 
taken by Governor Christie in 1844 by appealing to the Gov- 
ernor and Committee in London. In 1845 they dispatched 
McDermot's son-in-law, John McLoughlin, to Bouden. & Hearing 
of this Christie took special pains to inform the Governor 
and Committee of the adverse effects the two free traders had 
on the Company's interests in Red River: 

I am in duty bound solemnly to assure your Honors, that 
any compromise with such men; unless involving ample 
Satisfaction for the past, would essentially corrupt 
the public principle of the Settlement, by pointing out 
the path of prosperity; & as to ample satisfaction for 
the past, their whole property would be an inadequate 
atonement for the demoralisation which they have wrought 
among the Indians and others, by example & precept.-100 
Apparently the Governor and Committee kistenedeco, Chrastic 
as Sinclair and McDermot failed to receive satisfaction. 

At this juncture the Métis and French Canadians in 

the Settlement began to assert an influence commensurate 


with their numbers. On August 29, 1845 twenty-three mixed- 


bloods addressed Governor Christie: 





7 oo hah. Bird to Christie, March 31, 1846. 


73h 8 Ben. D.5/15, Christie to Simpson, September 18, 
Toe. 


1005) alM., R.R.S., R-R.C., Christie to Governor and 
Committee, September 20, 1845. 
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Having at this present moment a strong belief, that we as 
natives of this Country, and as half-Breeds, have the 
right, to hunt furs in the Hudson's Bay Company's Terri- 
tories wherever we think proper, and, again, sell those 
furs to the highest bidder, - likewise having a doubt, 
that, natives of this Country can be prevented from 
trading and trafficking with one another, - we would wish 
tO have your opinion on the subject, .. . .10L 


Therein followed fourteen questions dealing with the rights 
of native-born Rupert's Landers. Christie replied noting 
that all were British subjects with no special privileges or 
rights being extended to any particular Groupee. Lteis 
significant that, of the twenty-three men who signed the 
Petter, eleven were Country—born. Six Months laters atia 
meeting called by the Roman Catholic missionary Rev. G. A. 
Belcourt and held at McDermot's place only four of those 
present were Country-born while possibly as many as a 
hundred were French Canadian and MeEt Soe 
Governor Christie viewed this meeting as unlawful on 
the basis of reports carried to prints cae Further he felt that 
while Sinclair and McDermot were the main instigators Belcourt 


had played an influential oie tecae Other evidence suggests 





en dee Sinclair et al. to Christie August 29, 
1845. 


ee es Christie to Sinclair et al., September Se 
1845. 


MOPS naM. , Garrioch, Journal, 299. 


104, A.M., RoR GC ReaC. y CubLS ties co McDermot, 
March 3, 1846. 
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2:50 
that Belcourt intervened to direct Opposition away from the 
use of force and confrontation and towards an appeal by the 
assembly to the Imperial Government for redress of their 
grievances. 1 Only after this action was taken would the 
people be justified in creating their own government to 
express their wishes. 197 Belcourt's advice was followed and 
a petition was addressed to the British Government through 
A. K. Isbister, a mixed-blood who had a noteworthy pedagogical 


career in Great Britain woe 


The importance and significance 

of the petition paled in the face of the appearance of 

regular British troops in the Settlement in the sumer of 1846. 
The Hudson's Bay Company had convinced the British 

government that the unsettled state of relations between 

Great Britain and the United States over the Oregon question 

required the presence of British troops in Red River, 199 

The fact that these troops would constitute a secure base of 

Support from which the Company could move against the 

illicit traders was not lost upon the Company's officers upon 

the spot. It would appear that the presence of the 6th 

Royal Regiment of Foot in the Settlement effectively stopped 


BUS we aei McDermot to Christie, March 18, 1846. 
See W. L. Morton,"Bellecourt, George-Antoine," Dictionary of 


Canadian Biography, X (1972), 46-48. 


abide 


PAS LieiMOLEOn arMani tObDae.. -ase8y) 6) OLue ee eSOg See He mG. 
Knox, "Alexander Kennedy Isbister," Historical and Scientific 
Society of Manitoba, Series III, 12, R285 


10° sce oDe Smith, "The Despatch of Troops to Red River, 
1846, in relation to the Oregon Question," (unpublished Master's 
Thesis, University Of Manitoba, 1951). 
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2pu 
thera Vinicit tinadesiin furs.1+° At the same time the demands 
made upon local agriculturalists encouraged local industry. 
The crop of 1846 owing to the weather and epidemic sickness 
among the inhabitants was not sufficient to feed the inhabi- 
tants and the brodus Sent Supplies of grain and beef had to 
be brought in from outside. The following year the agri- 
culturalists, including the Country-born, were stimulated to 
increase their production to take advantage of their new 
found markét. kne The fondness of the troops for beer gave 
great impetus to the production of barley. While the offi- 
cers may have disdained the local brew the troops persevered, 
overcoming any initial naieedances ma. Others in the Settle- 
ment found the troops' needs allowed them to advance prices 
on their services, much to the annoyance of vtherlLocalaresi- 
abatamate It would seem that the Métis did not participate 
as fully in the benefits bestowed by the presence of the 
troops. The majority of the troops were quartered at Lower 


Fort Garry and as the Country-born were, as agriculturalists, 


better able than their kindred to supply the wants of the 





10D ALM. , RoR. SG. RER-C., Christies to Sinpsom JuLy 20, 
1847. 


SC Cen a Diplo meehrisclegto Simpson, August 8, 
1846. 


an biden pt. 5/18,, Governor and Committee to Simpson, 
April 7, Leas. 


Li tpid., Thom to Simpson, January See, ARTS 


ue MeCr a. I.C., Smithurst, Journal, February Lis 
1848. 
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newcomers, they profited to a far greater extent. It may 
well be that the presence of troops was the factor that 
tipped the Country-born away from their close association 
with the Metis and their policy of increasingly direct con- 
frontation with the Company. 

The 6th Royal Regiment of Foot departed from the 
Settlement in the summer of 1848 to be replaced by a small 
body of Chelsea pensioners commanded by Major W. B. Cald- 


eee e At the same time Caldwell replaced Christie as 


the Governor of Assiniboia. 11° It seems likely that the Com- 


pany, with this move, sought to reduce at least the appear- 
ance of its poreeeend influence. No longer was a fur trade 
officer in charge of the government of the Settlement. The 
new face of government was, however, quickly tarnished by 
the impression the settlers gained of the pensioners and 
their new governing authority. The pensioners proved ill- 
adapted to conditions in Red River. In the minds of the 


settlers they were neither an effective military force nor 


del 


good citizens. The controversy between Major Caldwell and 


his second in command, Captain C. V. Foss did nothing to 


118 


improve matters. Caldwell proved incapable of working 


eee i. BMoxton? eManirtobasumeneryn s/s 


a ivere It, B43 


eT exander Ross, 365-66. 


118 
1848. 


H.B.C.A., D.5/23, Ballenden to Simpson, December 30, 
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effectively with anyone except the Protestant clergy on the 


: a) p AL 
COUNCL LL” Of -ASSiInibora. 9 In a matter of a few months he 


demonstrated a capacity to alienate Virctvally all suppor 
from amongst the principal settlers. It was in these politi- 
cal circumstances that the famous Sayer trial occurred in 


1849. 


The Sayer trial, which has been fully described else- 
where?) 0 ig relevant to this sttidy to the extent that it 
reveals the participation of the Country-born in the affairs 
OEethecesoettlement at this juncture. Though the tllicirc fur 
trade resumed after the departure of the regular troops there 


was a striking absence of any Significant number of the 


2a 


Country-born among the illicit traders. While James Sin- 


clair continued to play a prominent role, serving as 


Guillaume Sayer's counsel at his ervet the initiative in 


opposing the Company had passed from the Country-born to the 


Métis. It was men such as Louis Riel pere who emerged as 


the new leaders in the movement favoring free hata oe 


eee WT). Morton, . lutroductlom sai. Rich, (ed.), 
Eden Colvile's Letters, 1849-52 (London, 1956), 1xxvil. 


sow abiteboe 1lxxxiii-1lxxxvi. 
i2tonis is deduced from the fact that important names 
are virtually absent from the documentary materials. 


aoa ndienander Ross; 375. 

sore had begun to exercise leadership as early as 
1846; see W. L. Morton, "Tntroduction," E. E. Rich, (ed.), 
Eden COLVile S «+ 7) LK 
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What had become of the Country-born? In the documents they 
are conspicuous by their absence. This alone does not 
explain the position they had taken. Two facts are obvious. 
The Country-born did not actively support the Métis. Neither 
did they oppose them. This suggests that the views of the 
Country-born had matured in a direction distinct from those 
of the Métis. The former still maintained an interest in 
the cause of free trade as the presence of Sinclair and 
Peter Garrioch suggests. But their interest in the cause of 
free trade was tempered by concern for what would follow 
should the Hudson's Bay Company be overthrown. It seems 
likely that most of the Country-born feared the loss of their 
political and other institutions. Whereas the Métis with 
their semi-nomadic way of life and connections to the south 
appear to have felt little concern for this possibility, the 
Country-born had much to lose. Social advancement and eco- 
nomic opportunity meant little if the way of life associated 
with their farms was threatened. The Anglican clergy tied 
their interests increasingly to those of the status se. oo 
A change in the Company's political position in the Settle- 
ment was not necessarily in the interest of the Country-born. 

It seems distinctly possible that the position of the 


Country-born set parameters within which the Métis challenged 


wae 





124 ockran was a particularly strong advocate Omecne 
Company's position. See H.B.C.A., D. 5/23,,,Ballenden,.to 
Simpson, December 30, 1848. 
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the authority of the Company. As long as their challenge 
focussed upon the economic position of the Company and its 
political powers to the extent that they related to economic 
concerns the Métis could count upon at least the tacit sup- 
port of the Country-born. But when their behavior denoted a 
challenge to the political and other institutions of the 
settlement the Country-born, who had no liking for a French 
and Catholic ascendancy in Red River, would withdraw their 
support. This seems to be the only plausible basis on which 
to explain the behavior of the Country-born in this period. 
There can be little doubt that the Country-born realized 

they were a minority in Red River. At the same time many if 
not most of them had a vested interest in continuing the 
institutional pattern of the Settlement that gave the British 
Sector an-ascendancy in local affairs. It was the Country— 
born that constituted the bastion of support for the insti- 
tutions of church and state in Red River. They could and did 
quarrel with a system that seemed to deny them social wand 
economic opportunity. But their quarrel was with access to 
the system and not with the system itself. For better or 
worse the Country-born were attached to a system that empha- 
sized the values, attitudes and behavior of the fur trader 

as they had been adapted to Red River. In their usage of the 
institutions of church and state the Country-born reflected 
their British connections. By their support of these institu- 
tions they constituted the social basis on which these 


institutions could function. 
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CHAPTER Vi 
CONCLUSION 


For the Country-born the years from 1820 to 1850 mark 
the establishment and development of a community that was a 
key element in the mosaic of peoples that constituted the 
population of the Red River Settlement. The Country-born 
traced their origin to the trading posts of the Hudson's Bay 
Company. The way of life in the trading post represented the 
adaptation of British values, attitudes and practises that 
flourished in the closing decades of the eighteenth century. 
This distinctive way of life did not evolve in isolation. 
Besides maintaining continuing contact with the British Isles 
the society of the trading post encountered new experiences 
with its penetration of the interior in the third quarter of 
the eighteenth century. The Bay Tradition was thus the 
product of more than a century's experience in Rupert's Land 
before it was carried to Red River. 

The way of life of the posts of the Hudson's Bay Com- 
pany has not as yet been fully examined. The relevant docu- 
ments suggest cultural ways that were extremely important in 
determining the nature of the cultural baggage that accom- 
panied the Country-born to Red River. A primary feature of 


life in the Company's trading post was the Social Structure 
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that circumscribed and regulated the lives of the inhabitants. 
The formal means of structuring this society was the pyrami- 
dal hierarchy of rank, proceeding from a base of youthful 
unskilled servants to the officer-in-charge, the Indian 
trader. While mirroring British example this structure under- 
went some adaptation to make it functional in Rupert's Land. 
The general tendency was to emphasize merit as demonstrated 
in a variety of necessary skills. The tradesman who devel- 
oped several related skills could look for his rewards in 
promotion and increased wages. At the same time tradition 
and authority remained and, adapted to Rupert's Land circum- 
stances, proved admirably functional in the conduct of the 
trade. Both officers and servants appear to have expressed 
support for this element of British ways that tied them to 
the distant homeland. 

An informal means of structuring the relationships 
of the inhabitants of the trading posts was the sense of 
camaraderie that bound the adult males. The society of one's 
work mates constituted a social structure that emphasized 
its own criteria for status and dictated its own hierarchy 
of positions. In its operation this informal social struc- 
ture influenced the formal structure, moderating the Strictly. 
hierarchical nature of its organization. At times the two 
structures were in conflict. Nevertheless the informal 


structure was a very real part of the world of the trading 


post. 
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In vaddition «to \thecinformal rsocialxstructure, ‘that 
emphasized the camaderie of workmates, kinfolk were an increas- 
ingly important part of the trading post community. To vary- 
ing extents kin relationships involving the families of 
servants and officers influenced the operation of both the 
formal means of structuring the community and the status 
derived from the companionship of workmates. Kinship was an 
additional social link that tied individuals in the trading 
posts to each other and to surrounding bands of Indians. It 
was through kinship that individuals who exhibited the ways 
of one particular cultural tradition came to terms with those 
manifested by others. Differences remained between indi- 
viduals in terms of their cultural ways but the element of 
"strangeness" was removed. Kinship was a principal means 
through which cultural differences in the trading post were 
made tolerable and to an extent maintained. 

In addition to the social structure of the trading 
post another outstanding characteristic of its ways was the 
existence of two relatively distinct focal values expressed 
by the inhabitants. On the one hand the ethos of the man of 
property can be used to describe the geduber attitudes and 
behavior of individuals who saw themselves in terms of the 
acquisition of property. On the other hand the evidence sug- 
gests that many were motivated by pleasures arising out of 
the companionship of kith and kin rather than those associ- 


ated with the acquisition of property. The two focal values 
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were not mutually exclusive. They represent areas of empha- 
Sis that suggest a dominant interest. The man of property 
did not ignore the companionship of kith and kin. Neither 
was the man who revelled in the camaraderie of workmates and 
kin relations oblivious to the social and economic benefits 
bestowed through the ownership of property. But each indi- 
vidual appears to have made one focal value or the other 
Conittal toshissilifesina then trading..posite. 

It is Significant that until the Red River Settlement 
was established the man of property could not fulfill his 
ambitions in Rupert's Land. This in itself tended to 
strengthen cultural ties with the British homeland. Even 
mixed-bloods, born and raised in Rupert's Land, could be 
found who expressed fidelity to the ideal expressed in the 
Gerla bDlhitishs-, in contrastetoythe man ofepreperty fheaman 
who looked to the sense of camaraderie experienced among kith 
and kin could find the realization of his ambitions in 
Rupert's Land. Employment in the service of the Hudson's Bay 
Company gave entry into a social world with its own rewards. 
For this man retirement did not offer the opportunity of 
realizing a life long ambition as it did for the man of 
property. Rather retirement meant the end of a way of life 
that he had come to know and even cherish. 

A cardinal feature of life in the trading post was 
the nature of family relationships. An indication of the 


variety of circumstances that existed can be,founds«in the 
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varying duration of marriages au fagon du nord. In some 
cases such marriages endured for the length of but one trad- 
ing season. In others the bond endured for the lifetime of 
the individuals involved. There appears to be some relation- 
ship between position in the hierarchy of rank and the dura- 
tion of trading post marriages. The documents leave the 
impression that the more enduring marriages were to be found 
amongst the officers and the servants of senior rank. Their 
financial and social circumstances tended to make the family 
bond more secure. Thus in such families the British-born 
parent tended to have a greater influence on the children 
than was the case in families where there were frequent 
changes of husband and father. 

A dominant aspect of family life in the trading post 
was the question of finding a place for the young. Appa- 
rently females experienced fewer problems than their brothers. 
As the tendency existed for British-born servants and Logi 
cers to choose their mates from among the mixed-blood 
daughters and sisters of their co-workers the problem of 
finding a role for the latter was readily solved. The same 
was not true for mixed-blood males. The ranks of the Company 
were opened tothem only when special circumstances debated 
such a policy. The Company's expansion into the interior and 
the drain on the labor supply of the Orkney Islands arising 
out of the wars between Britain and France led to the addition 


of mixed-bloods to the Company's "Lists of Servants." 
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Nevertheless those in authority still preferred to recruit in 
Great Britain. Trading post parents could not feel assured 
that their sons would find a place in their own society. 

The migration of the Country-born to Red River, aris- 
ing out of the end of competition in the fur trade in 1821, 
marked a decisive change in their lives. In Red River under 
the tutelage of the Company they were to come under the influ- 
ence of such British institutions as civil government, 
churches and schools. The response of the Country-born 
depended largely upon the interaction between the Settlement 
and the fur trade. Perhaps Simpson's most challenging prob-. 
lem and his most noteworthy success was the relationship he 
established between the Settlement and the fur trade during 
the foundatidonyears.° He had®to “win atleast ‘the acquie= 
scence of his fellow officers in the fur trade. In conjunc- 
tion with the missionaries of two persuasions he had to 
establish relative spheres of influence and areas of legiti- 
mate interest. From the principal settlers he had to elicit 
a concern for community interests and a willingness to par- 
ticipate in the affairs of the Settlement. The agrarian 
community had to come to terms with the Métis?sthe*®hal£<of 
the population that remained semi-nomadic. All these prob- 
lems were intertwined with the problem of the iliges eg fur 
cLade’s 

Simpson's labors in Red River would have been for 


naught had he not dealt effectively with the illicit traders. 
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Their activities were not only a challenge to the pecuniary 
interests of the Company but they also threatened the peace 
and stability of the Settlement. In time and through a 
variety of measures Simpson's efforts proved successful. The 
illicit fur trade was brought within limits that were toler- 
ated by the Company. The negative attitude towards authority 
itself, a survival from the period of the Selkirk experience, 
was blunted. The populace proved increasingly willing to 
accept the leadership of those placed in positions above them. 
The fratricidal quarrels which marked relations between vari- 
ous elements in the population gave way to an acceptance of 
the status quo. The rough outline of what Red River was to 
be was determined during the foundation years. 

The response of the Country-born in this period and 
in later years reflected an adaptation of trading post ways 
to Red River. The evidence indicates that the Country-born 
accepted the ministrations of the Anglican missionaries and 
profited from their teachings. Similarly the insti Gutions Vor 
local government were used and respected. But the response 
of the Country-born was neuen both in respect to individual's 
and families and in terms of the cultural items that were pre- 
served and acquired. Ostensibly the Country-born constituted 
an agrarian community, but the old ways of the trading post 
exerted their influence. Hunting, fishing and tripping 
remained attractive, not solely for economic reasons, but 


because they perpetuated the social world of the trading post. 
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Even in their agricultural pursuits the Country-born demon- 
strated a proclivity for gregarious social behavior. In con- 
trast the dour Kildonan Scots were far more assiduous in 
developing the agricultural potential of their river-lot 
farms. In Red River the Country-born by no means abandoned 
the ways they had known in the posts of the hinterland. 

In responding positively to the activities of the 
Anglican missionaries the Country-born reflected weaknesses 
in their former way of life. In terms of family life and 
related behavior the missionaries appear to have made a genu- 
ine contribution. In Red River family life was marked by 
increased stability. Other related aspects of behavior such 
as drinking, fighting and "whoring" were brought within the 
bounds of community sanctions. Yet even in the realm of 
family life old ways persisted. The kinship connections 
which appear to have been an increasingly important aspect 
of trading post life were continued and extended. The mis- 
sionaries recognized this sociological fact and turned it to 
their own account. They were less than pleased with child- 
rearing techniques of the Country-born who appear to have 
preferred the less stringent practises of the trading post. 
Similar examples can be found denoting the eclectic response 
of the Country-born to the institutions of “church "and state: 

The Country-born had close and apparently harmonious 
relations with the other communities in Red River = For the 


Indian village at St. Peters they appear to have furnished 
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an example and leadership in the process of becoming "evanel- 
ized and civilized." With the Kildonan Scots relations were 
fairly comfortable. Similarly many of the Country-born were 
associated with the Métis on the annual summer buffalo hunt. 
Yet there were distinctions separating the Country-born from 
these other communities. Language, religion and place of 
residence served to delineate broadly the differences. In 
addition there were distinctions in their ways of life. The 
Country-born were more closely tied to their farms than were 
the Métis or the Swampies and Saulteaux of the Indian village. 
But in comparison with the Kildonan Scots they were not the 
agriculturalists that many felt they should be. The center 
of their social life outside of the immediate family was the 
kinship structure that was interwoven with the neighbourhood 
and the parish. 

With the Country-born community great diversity 
appeared in styles of life. The differences between the 
humblest settler and a retired officer were strikingsa-iOther 
differences as well could be found. Some Country-born moved 
comfortably among the Métis. Others were more at home with 
the Indians at St. Peters. Still others served a leadership 
role among the Kildonan Scots. Equal diversity could be 
found in terms of occupation and wealth. The variety of out- 
look found among the Country-born prevented them from coalesc- 
ing with the unity of purpose that appeared to mark the 


Kildonan Scots and the Métis. At the same time their 
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diversity served an essential function in the complex mosaic. 

Those of the Country-born community who had close 
relations with members of other communities and to an extent 
Shared their interests functioned as cultural bridges between 
the various communities. In essence the Country-born were 
the amalgam that prevented the diverse communities from split- 
ting apart possibly in a violent upheaval. In their associa- 
tions they removed the element of strangeness in the differ- 
ences that demarcated the various communities. With the 
Kildonan Scots they shared values that were British, Protes- 
tant and agricultural. With the Métis they shared their 
mixed-blood ancestry and a lingering fondness for the chase 
and tripping. With the Indian they often shared language and, 
occasionally, the willingness to resort to the conjurers drum 
and chant. In all these ways the Country-born performed an 
invaluable service. 

One essential feature of the Country-born remains. 
In Red River the Country-born were the primary foundation 
which supported the institutions of British (civValzauton 
established there. Their numbers were such, inMpLropoexr eLrone co 
othersj;@ithat they were a social factor that could not be 
ignored. Numbering approximately 2,000 individuals ane i150 
their interests carried weight. Their attachment to the 
Anglican missionaries and their various religious and educa- 
tional activities was self evident. Their attachment to the 


institutions of local government was less obvious but it was 
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present nevertheless. They participated in the local courts 
and accepted their decisions. To the extent that they were 
given effective leadership they extended support to the local 
legislative body. Even during the troubled years of the 
1840's when many came to feel sympathy with the illicit 
traders a reserve of support existed that prevented local 
institutions from dissolving in chaos. The institutions of 
church and state from Great Britain have deservedly received 
much attention in terms of the manner in which they made it 
possible for different communities in Red River to function 
relatively peacefully in close proximity. But it must be 
remembered that in large measure support for these institu- 
tions rested upon their acceptance by the Country-born. 

In understanding the experience of the Red River Set- 
tlement in the period 1820 to 1870 historians have tended to 
focus upon dramatic events associated with the largest com- 
munity in the Settlement. Nevertheless the whole story can- 
not be understood without reference to the second largest 
community in Red River, the Country-born. In the period from 
1820 to 1850 they took the way of life of the trading post 
and adapted it to the particular circumstances of Red River. 
In doing so their community came to play an unique and 
important role in shaping the development of the Settlement 
as a whole. This role was perhaps as decisive as that of the 
Métis in determining the course of events that shaped their 


world before Confederation. 
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